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THE YEARS. 
BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 


fue yearsareallalike. With childike laughter 
They follow butterflies with endless wings ; 

They peep into the bird’s nest ; they look after 
White lambs and other pretty little things. 





Then, iv the first flush of their youth, they 
bring us , 
Shy gifts of violets in a gallant way ; 
And ah! at charming low love-songs they 
sing us 
From leaf-green shadows, where the wild 
doves stay ! 


But, somewhat later, they show bearded faces, 
And sway the scythe and bear the shears 
about 
In the hot fields, and quite forget the graces 
They had of old—as others do, no doubt. 


Still later, they go out for us and gather 
The scarlet fruit in and the yellow corn, 

Or walk about the withering woods, with rather 
A faded look, and sigh and seem forlorn. 


Then they sit very still and watch the embers 
Behind the curtains in some pictured room, 
While each one somewhere in his heart remem- 













“i Se RS a eel 
Then comes the last night-watch, the lone- 
some tapers, 
The few tears of the many, prayers quick- 
said ; 


The black-lined columns in the morning papers, 
And yes—the many virtues of the dead ! 
Nort Benn, On10. 





UNDEFILED RELIGION. 
' +BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


My old Scotch friend, Dr. William 
Arnot, used to say that the Apostle Paul 
and the Apostle James stood like two noble 
athlete, back to back, but both contending 
for the two opposite poles of the same 
glorious Gospel. Paul was the champion 
of faith as the only ground of justification. 
James was the champion of godly living as 
the fruit and the evidence of inward faith. 
He was a blunt, trenchant writer, and had 
no more patience with shams than had that 
rough Scotch iconoclast who was buried 
the other day at Ecclefechan. 

James denounces two sorts of false re- 
ligion: one a system of outward cere- 
monial, and the other of mere inward 
emotion. Then he gives two very essen- 
tial characteristics of pure and undefiled 
religion—viz. : ‘‘ To visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction and to keep our- 
selves unspotted from the world.” Of 
course, the apostle did not mean that these 
were the whole of Christianity, any more 
than Sir Walter Scott meant that he had 
not given his sons any other education 
when he tersely said ‘I have taught my 
boys only two things: to ride a horse and to 
speak the truth.” Manliness and truthful- 
ness were two prime essentials, in Sir Wal- 
ter’s estimation. James’s two essentials ir 
Christian character were pity for the suffer- 
ing and purity before the world. He who 
is lacking in these is lacking in true relig- 
jon. He presupposes faith in Christ and 
regeneration by the Spirit, and these two 
traits of charity and purity are the evi- 
dences of genuine grace in the heart. We 
need a reaffirmation of these two sterling 

¢vidences of true piety in these days. 
There is a kind of benevolence which 









aims to commute with God by the mere 
payment of money. It is not so cruel as to 
leave the widow and the orphan (who are 
the Apostle’s types of the needy and de- 
pendent classes) to starve. Therefore, it 
contributes to found asylums and to estab- 
lish orphanages; but the personal sym- 


pathy—which is more to the suffering often 


than silver and gold—it is too indolent or 
too selfish to bestow. Christ exemplified 
the power of personal attention when he 
went to lodge with the social outcast, Zac- 
cheus, when he dined with Simon the leper, 
and when he led the poor blind man out 
of the town. Christ taught the secret of all 
successful charity, yes, and of all success- 
ful effort to win sinners to the gospel of 
salvation. It is by personal sympathy. 
When you take a poor family a loaf ora 
ton of coal, you have opened the way fora 
Bible. Each one has its element of true 
religion. When you have established a hold 
on an unconverted sinner by persunal kind- 
ness, you have got a key to his or her heart 
for the admission of your gospel of eternal 
life. Here is a hint for Sunday-school 
teachers who wish to win their scholars 
to the Saviour. Here is a hint for pastors, 
and here is a rebuke also to all that class 
of rich professors who imagine that it is 


required in personal visitation and sympa- 
thy with the suffering. If all the well-to- 
do Christians in our land would divide up 
the poor and the vicious among themselves, 
and each Christian endeavor to look after 
one or more, we could dispense with a 
large amount of asylum, retreat, and re- 
formatory, as well as poor-house and pen- 
itentiary. Long before the millennium 
comes, Christians will find out that they 
cannot do Christ’s work by ‘‘ farming out” 
their charities or by turning over the neg- 
lected classes to organized machinery. 
The only way to bring suffering and sin- 
ning human nature to God is by personal 
effort, and personal effort must be born of 
personal sympatby. 

IL The other test of sincere piety is to 
keep unspotted from the world. This does 
not mean monasticism; nor does it mean the 
hateful phariseeism that says ‘‘ Stand aside, 
for I am holier than thou.” True godliness 
is no more to be taken out of business, out 
of social life, and out of politics than 
the leaven is to be taken away from the 
meal or the salt isto be barreled up by 
itself. Christ puts his followers right into 
this wicked world, and commands them to 
let their light so shine that men may see 
their good works and be led to honor God. 
The Christian who is afraid to mix with 
his fellow-men, lest his godliness be rubbed 
off, has really but little godliness to lose. 


What the apostle enjoins is that Chris- 
tians keep themselves clean and uncon. 
taminated by the sinful spirit and the sinful 
customs of those who have no fear of God 
before their eyes. Ye are not of the world, 
said Christ to his disciples. He knew that 
the world has its reigning spirit, its usages, 
its laws, and its pleasures, which do not 
recognize any Christ, or any holiness, or 
any Heaven. With all this his blood-bought 
Church must have no more communion 
than light with darkness. ‘‘The world that 
spots and stains us,” says Robertson,of Brigh- 
ton, “‘ is the spirit of evil around us.” This 
spirit rejects Christ and his humbling, self- 





denying religion. It does uot persecute 


Christians in these days, but takes the life 





out of their spirituality. This world draws 
up to a Christian with its cozening invitations, 
as Judas did to bis Master, when he said: 
‘* Whomsoever I kiss, take him and hold him 
fast.” Itis the sinful world’s treacherous kiss 
that smirches a follower of the holy Jesus. 
One reason why some Christians make no 
more headway in the spiritual life is that 
the world holds them fast. 

We pastors detect this demoralizing influ- 
ence of worldly conformity upon young 
converts. As long as they keep true to 
their covenant and find their richest satis- 
factions in serving their Master they grow 
in grace; but as soon as they attempt to 
serve Christ and Mammon also the com- 
promise fails, and Mammon gets the whole. 
As soon as they begin to “fulfill the lusts 
of the flesh” they cease to ‘‘ walk in the 
Spirit.” Self-indulgence grows. Pride 
grows. Their piety begins to feel the un- 
healthy atmosphere, as the lungs feel foul 
air. New tastes and appetites are formed. 
The dancing-party crowds out the prayer- 
meeting. Luxurions living begins to 
monopolize time and thought and 
purse, so that God is robbed outright. 
Gradually the white garment of the disciple 
of Christ begins to show ugly spots, until 
it is hard to discover in it any beauty of 
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which crucifies his Lord. The secret of 
the weakness of the Church in these days 
is that it is losing its faithin God’s Word and 
its steadfast loyalty to Christ’s command- 
ments. How can it draw an evil world up out 
of the pit, when it is losing its foothold and 
allowing the world to draw it in? 

There aretwo safeguards. One isto seck 
such pure, sweet satisfaction in doing good 
and in serving Jesus that we shall not 
hanker after the world’s poisonous delights. 
The King’s banquet makes the husks of sin- 
ful earth seem tasteless. The other is com- 
munion with God. The Apostle James 
describes undefiled religion as ‘‘ before God 
our Father.” We are to live in his eye, As 
the heliotrope turns its face to the sun, we 
are always to behold the face of our Father 
in Heaven. Brethren, when we see most 
of the beauty of Christ and the glories of 
our inheritance, we shall care the least for 
the baubles and bribes of this fleeting earth. 
When we feel the powers of the world to 
come, we shall not cling to a world that 
spots the soul and defaces the bright 
image of Christ our Lord. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Opp, isn’t it, that, before I could take 
time to etch the ‘‘ pen picture,” asked by an 
unknown friend, of ‘all the members of 
the Cabinet,” one of them should have 
bolted, to-day standing poised like a tan- 
gent star, ready to shoot out of the Cabinet 
family. Yet the President deserved all the 
credit he received in his selection of it. 
The country was unanimous in its verdict 
that he had shown a wise judgment and a 
conciliatory spirit in the choice he made. 
It was but a part of inevitable human lim- 
itation that he could not wholly foresee the 
antagonistic forces that might collide in 
the conflicting massof human prejudice, 
passion, and ambition that would enter 
into his Cabinet. 








In choosing Blaine to stand next to him- 
self, he stayed for « time his inordinate ed- 






mands. In calling Windom, he responded 


to the call of the Northwest. In James he 
gave Conkling no cause of complaint, 
though he did not accept his chosen map. 
In Lincoln he appeased Logan; and in 
MacVeagh he silenced Cameron, although 
he did not satisfy him. In Kirkwood he 
did the very best for the Indians, and in 
summoning Hunt he left the South no cause 
for just complaint. Let us glance at these 
men before their circle is broken. 

Here is Blaine, with whose face the 
country is familiar—a powerful face, in 
which craft and kindness, force and petu- 
lance, passion and will are strangely com- 
mingled. His temperament is one of great 
vitality; one of nerve rather than of 
muscle, of fluent electricity rather than of 
iron. This temperament makes him a man 
of moods, of impressions, of prejudices, of 
passionate power, quick to kindle the 
emotions rather than the judgment of his 
fellows. His head is both symmetrical and 
strong, his brow is intellectual, his ears are 
large, as the ears of powerful men needs be. 
In addition, Blaine’s are well shaped, His 
nose is sensual; his mouth is petulant like a 
fitful boy’s; his eyes are dark, bold, keen 
and fine; his hair is prematurely gray. A 
man of oak-like form, he bears on his crest 
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youth still flashes from his 
eyes, vibrates in his voice, and flames from 
his will. 

William Windom, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, some three years older than Blaine, 
looks many years younger. You seem to 
see in his wake his long line of Quaker an- 
cestry: placid women, in close-caps, who 
loved the Lord and served him; and devout 
men, whose countenances shed a benign 
commingling of shrewdness and unworldli- 
ness. Nothing else seems to explain the 
atmosphere which surrounds Mr. Win- 
dom, compounded at once of worldly 
wisdom and unworldly grace. A man 
eminently successful in all the under- 
takings of his life, he yet has not the 
face or bearing of a mere man of the world. 
Of powerful frame and full habit, his 
countenance is most remarkable for the 
clearness and purity of its expression. 
His chin is clean shaven, but he wears 
moderate side whiskers. His hair is dark, 
waving, and luxuriant; is brushed back 
from brow and ears. His forehead is high, 
round, and full. His nose is not small, but 
delicately cut. His mouth is firm, with an 
expression of latent kindness lurking in its 
corners. His eyes, of dark blue, are clear 
thoughtful, and ever benign in expression. 
His complexion is fair and slightly ruddy. 
An atmosphere of real benignity, as well as 
of great intelligence and of perfect health, 
surrounds him. 

Thomas L. James comes of the unadul- 
terated Welsh stock that settled so largely 
Central New York; the same that sent 
forth that true man and accomplished gen- 
tleman, Ellis H. Roberts, of Utica. The 
same city sends forth the new Postmaster- 
General, as it has sent forth before Roscoe 
Conkling and other well-known persons. 
Like the President, his Postmaster-General 
is a shining proof of what an American boy 
of muscle, will, and brain can make of him- 
self. In the long, patient endeavor and 
in every result of success and honor 
he is ‘‘self-made.” He came to the 





post-office of New York unknown, and, 
where so many who stepped from ¢ 
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higher place fell, he, yielding to no 
temptation, went on working, till he made 
the New York post-office service one of the 
best of the world, and his reward came 
when he was called higher. To the place 
where he now stands he worked his way up 
from a printer’s office in Utica, N. Y. He 
has an executive face. Studying it, one 
sees how he did itall. Fifty years old, he 
looks at least ten years younger. Every 
feature is full, fine. clear-cut, with nothing 
to spare. His eyes are full of insight. His 
nose is bold, but not aggressive. His 
moustache is assertive, his chin clean, his 
jaw the one that rules and executes. 

Samue) J. Kirkwood, Secretary of the 
Interior, has one of the most benignant 
of faces. Nothing could be truer or kinder 
than the expression of his eyes or more 
serene without weakness than the expres- 
sion of his mouth. One looks, and takes 
heart for the future of the Apaches, the 
Poneas, and all outcast Indian tribes. Born 
in Maryland, in 1813, he was educated in 
Washington, so in his present responsible 
place stands really on his native heath. 
Three times governor of Iowa and twice 
elected senator of the United States 
from the same state, he bas the respect 
and confidence of all who know him. 
He is a large man, slightly bent, with broad 
shoulders, full head of iron-gray  bair, 
side whiskers, a rugged nose, with a coun- 
tenance full of thoughtfulness, wisdom, 
sincerity, and human kindness. 

Robert T. Lincoln, in growing older, has 
grown in expression more like bis illustrious 
father. There is a look in his eyes very 
like the immortal] sadness that looked forth 
from the eyes of Abraham Lincoln, and 
there is the same expression about the nos, 
trils of the nose. To-day he is ‘‘ bearded 
like a pard,” with a military moustache and 
beard that seem at war somehow with the 
gentle eye-beams above. He has a most 
interesting face, that is the true exponent 
of what he is—modest, gentle, thoughtful, 
patient, and true. That he is the right man 
in the right place isin one way shown by 
the hosts of colored people pressingin upon 
him, in his new office, just to shake the 
hand of “their Father Abraham,” as all 
Washington Negroes call President Lincoln. 

William H. Hunt, Secretary of the Naty, 
though an older man in personality, bears a 
certain resemblance to Secretary Blaine. 
He has the same strong features, but a more 
serene presence. A_ native of South Caro’ 
lina, when a boy he went to Louisiana, and 
through the entire war he was (what it cost 
any Southern man so much to be) a staunch 
Union man. Ile is one of the most elo- 
quent speakers of the South and in man- 
ners a most gentle gentleman. 

Wayne MacVeagh, born in 1833, looks 
even younger. He comes of vigorous Scotch 
stock and was graduated from Yale Col- 
lege, at the age of twenty. He married the 
daughter of Simon Cameron; but by his 
brother-in-law, at least, is not deemed one 
of the ‘‘Cameron clan.” Indeed, the pol- 
itics of himself and brother-in-law are 
constantly opposed to each other, though 
both are Republicans. Wayne MacVeagh 
is a gentleman of elegant bearing and 
address. Eventhe parting of his hair in 
the middle cannot invade the intellectuality 
of his head and countenance. His fore- 
head is high and wide, with very full per- 
ceptive faculties. His eyes are set wide 
apart, a fact that tells of excellent things in 
any face, especially when the eyes are wide 
and long, as are his. His nose is long, 
high, and straight. He wears a moustache, 
with neither whiskers nor beard. His chin 
is pronounced, with marked length from 
his ears to its tips. His expression is that 
of a clear, far-seeing man: His manners 
are suave, as well as elegant. His tempera- 
ment is that of a man of high, finely-strung 
nerves, rather than of muscle. 

If it be true, as it has been so many times 
said, that no house is large enough to hold 
two families under its single roof, Pres- 
ident Garfield will discover at an early day 
that no administration is large enough to 
hold in its executive force two presidential 
candidates. An editor, whose reputation is 
national and who turned the enginery of a 
powerful journal against Blaine’s first nom- 
ination, gave to me as his chief reason for 
adhering to him now that he nerer again 
would be a presidential candidate; ‘that 
in that regard his last chance and his 





last hope was dead. Wise in his gen- 
eration as he is, my friend will live 
to be sure that, in believing Blaine on 
that subject, he was too incredulous. 
Not that Blaine was deliberately and bascly 
lying. Very likely at the moment he be- 
lieved it himself. No less, Nature and 
Opportunity will prevail. Already, al- 
though less than three weeks Secretary of 
State, the question has been put ina Re- 
publican journal near “‘ the throne”: ‘‘ Who 
is the President of the United States?” 
Recall the number of portentous move- 
ments in public statecraft that point un- 
erringly to private manipulation of the Sec- 
retary of State, and the question will not 
surprise you. 

A little maiden writes me: ‘‘I have had 
next-room neighbors aJl winter; but now I 
have neighbors that I feel.” ‘‘ Not that they 
are especially noisy, for they are not; but 
they possess a subtle influence that pene- 
trates through the wall and envelopes me 
completely. Sleeping or waking, I feel 
them like a mountain’s weight.” 

With the slight exception that the pres- 
ent Secretary of State is ‘‘ noisy,” all other 
politicians ‘‘ feel the influence through the 
wall,” which does ‘‘ envelope them complete- 
ly,” crushing more than one political hope 
with ‘‘ more than a mountain’s weight.” The 
President will not thank me for my sym. 
pathy; but he has it all the same. Any 
man ground between the upper and the 
nether millstone of Blaine and Conkling 
needs sympathy, whether he wants it or not. 
The President has great natural kindness of 
heart, a capacity for profound devotion to 
his friends. He is a man who can love a 
man as Jonathan loved David, and such a 
man, no matter what may be the depth of 
his convictions or breadth of comprehen- 
sion, is more or less at the mercy of men 
of a more brutal type. 

One has only to look at the eyes of Gar- 
field and Blaine to see which one by nature 
would be the master. Garfield is certainly 
not inferior to Blaine even in physical 
strength or force of vitality, while he is 
his superior in wide comprehension, in 
scholarship, in capacity for thought; but he 
has not the falcon glance of the eye 
that charms and quells, that can make 
a serpent quail and a mad man-drop his 
bludgeons, through simple concentration of 
will brought to bear on the weaker set of 
nerves. Conkling has not these eyes of 
mastery, though Heaven knows he is dom- 
ineering enough to rule a world with all 
the ‘‘Great I Am” quality with which he 
now rules a state; yet the finest prizes he 
has sought have eluded his final grasp, as 
they have that of the other man, so far, but 
the race is not yet ended. Meanwhile, in 
three weeks of the Garfield-Blaine Admin- 
tration what do we see? We see, more 
plainly than anything else, Blaine’s ancient 
enemy, Conkling, discomfited, to the in- 
effable content of the man who years ago, on 
the floor of the House of Representatives, 
called him a “strutting turkey-gobbler.” 
To-day no amount of “ strutting” on the 
part of Conkling could disturb Blaine; 
while he, ‘‘ a plumed knight” himself, at 
last sits above his foe and ‘‘lords it o’er 
him.” 

Alas! that the political millennium should 
have come to such a speedy end. Not one 
week ago we read from faithful chronicles 
of the smiling faces of antagonistic senators 
coming and going from the White House— 
wherein some of them had not entered for 
years—smiling serenely the smile of peace. 
Then, silencing my deeper convictions, I 
wrote the following: 

‘‘The new Administration has slipped 
easily and gracefully into its lease of pros- 
perity. Paths along the vantage lands of 
popular approval have been made straight 
and smooth for its feet by the men who be- 
fore it bore the burden and heat of the day 
of disfavor; men who carried the cross of 
authority, but never wore its crown of ap- 
plause or reward. Never dida President 
and his Cabinet step into the several de- 
partments of state to find them so swept 
and garnished, so utterly in ‘running 
order’ for the bands of new manipulators, 
asthe present one. Thus far it has borne 
itself with a certain grace that has no fldvor 
of cant. It does not chant of ‘reform’; 
for, conscious through all its fibers that 
reform is not its mission, it is, at least, honest 
enough to hoist no false colors at its front. 





‘Perhaps you will accuse me of vast 
temerity when I say in advance that you 
will live to see proved by events that the 
government of the nation under the pres- 
ent Administration will be executed with 
great intelligence, a sometimes alarming 
astuteness, for the general benefit of the 
people, but in the intensely personal interest 
of James G. Blaine and James A. Garfield. 
Too happy are they to take the country 
as they find it to-day; for just now noth. 
ing looks so easy as to “‘ run it” to its own 
great advantage and their own greater 
glory. Not that it can long continue a 
united glory. Unless you and I are cut off 
before our allotted time, we will both live to 
see the day when these men, widely sun- 
dered, will be each pursuing his own par- 
ticular personal glory, with no reference to 
the other save his defeat.” 

Displeased with my own temerity, I laid 
the last two paragraphs aside, and wrote you 
no letter last week. Why should I tell the 
truth, at least in advance, only to be beaten 
with many stripes for daring to do it? 

I knew that self-seeking selfishness would 
not halt in the exhilarating atmosphere of 
newly-gotten power. The tonic of success 
excites one on from conquering to conquest. 
Wise, indeed, is that man who can be mod- 
erate in triumph and go slow. Thus in 
one little week history takes the place of 
prophecy. The fact of the present obliter- 
ates the nebulous truth hovering before the 
future. One almost dare assert that the 
leading editorial of the Washington Repub- 
lican of yesterday morning was actually 
written as well as ‘‘inspired” by Roscoe 
Conkling. If the following sentence was 
not written by him, I congratulate its wri- 
ter on the ‘‘felicity” with which he has 
caught the trick of the Senator’s ‘‘ magnifi- 
cent” style: 

‘‘THE PRESIDENT’S INDISCREET SPOKES- 
MAN.—We find it difficult to choose among 
the many conflicting statements put forth 
in those public journals which claim to 
speak for the President concerning the 
causes which led the Executive mind to the 


selection of Mr. Robertson as the generalis- 
simo of the Administration forces in New 


for Robertson’s appointment, x — of 
leasing the baker’s dozen in the New York 
gislature who, representing all there was 
of the Republican opposition to Senator 
Conkling’s leadership, were ashamed to be 
counted, and, therefore, bid their insignifi- 
cance safely out of sight, among the so- 
called ‘machine men,’ who voted for Mr. 
Platt for tbe Senate. This we know to be 
false. Other statements equally silly are 
made, evidently to take away as much as 
possible the appearance of hostile rudeness 
toward the New York senators which 
seemed to characterize Mr. Robertson’s 
nomination.” 

One cannot read this leader, of more than 
one column Jong, with its quotations from 
‘‘The President’e Indiscreet Spokesman,” 
who holds forth in the New York Tribune, 
without receiving the suggestion that there 
is too much “‘talkee, talkee” in the White 
House, as well as in one other house that is 
not ‘“‘ White.” 

Recalling the gift of eloquence possessed 
by both the President and his premier, it is 
not difficult to believe that, without other 
assistance, a Cabinet meeting might become 
as voluble as a women’s ‘“‘ sewing-bee.” 
This remark comes without authority, sole- 
ly from suggestion. I am perfectly willing 
to believe that ‘‘our rulers” are as wise as 
Lycurgus and as silent as owls; only they 
are not. 

I Jeave it to the wise to decide for them- 
selves whether “there be or be not an un- 
necessary and betraying volubility in the 
following quotation. If it reveals the in- 
ward emotion and purpose of the Execu- 
tive, it would have been far wiser and bet- 
ter had he kept it to himself. Says the 
man whose ear he has and who has his 
tongue: 

*«* Ah! but the anti-machine men get the 
big place,’ say the malcontents.  ‘ Their 
best man is put in the custom-house, and 
will control its vast patronage.’ Well, did 
any one suppose the Administration idiotic 
enough to put there one of the 306 who 
decorated themselves with medals ani 
pledged themselves at Chicago to keep up 
the contest for Grant unti! 1884? Self-pre- 
servation is the first law of Nature, and no 
administration can be e tel to put a 
sharp knife in the hands of a man who has 
taken a vow to cut its throat at the end of 
its first term. Very naturally and very 
properly, say Republicans of all sorts—save 
a few who cherish old resen 





York. One journal had it that the New. 
York senators had ly winked, and 
silently nudged, and m ously conspired 
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President prefers a man for collector at New 
York who was his friend at Chicago and 
the friend of the cause he represented, to 
one who was not. At the same time, he 
shows, by his selection of some of the most 
prominent Grant men for other important 
offices, that he has no feeling of unfriendli- 
ness toward the element which opposed bis 
nomination and afterward labored zealously 
and efficiently for bis election. He stands 
as near to them as to anybody, and the 
have his confidence and esteem; but, in fill- 
ing an office which might be made a power- 
ful political agency, he prefers one of his 
old friends to one of his new ones.” 


Whereupon the injured and crafty Conk- 
ling (7) proceeds to respond: 


‘« What other term than the first one can 
the Administration be interested in? How 
can the Administration have a throat to cut 
at the end of its first term? Is Mr. Smalley 
put forward to announce the candidacy of 
General Garfield for a second term, within 
three weeks of his first inauguration? 

** Is this the reason why ‘he prefers one 
of his old friends to one of his new ones, in 
filling an office which might be made a 
powerful political agency’? What offices 
are ‘political agencies’? The clear glimpse 
we have been favored with by Mr. Smalley 
stimulates a desire for a more complete 
view. Let the light be turned on. 

** There is another phrase in The Tribune’s 
dispatch which is suggestive. It is this: 
‘The President prefers a man for collector 
at New York who was Ais friend at Chicago 
and the friend of the cause he represented 
to one who was not.’ Now, who is the 
President? Mr. Robertson was Mr. Blaine’s 
friend at Chicago. General Garfield was 
for Mr. Shermun and was fot himself a 
candidate. And then as to ‘the cause he 
[the President] represented.’ What cause? 
Was the recent campaign simply the build- 
ing up of a ‘cause’ which had its limit in 
the opposition of one side of the National 
Convention to the other? Have General 
Grant’s supporters been deceived into a 
fight against themselves, and is this ‘the 
cause’ which has so mightily prevailed?” 


With no impractical sentimentality about 
‘‘a high ideal” or ‘‘lofty standard,” there 
is just cause to lament that a man of the 
President’s compreheusiveness is not great 
enough to meet the obligations of his ex. 
alted place as President Hayes met and ful- 
filled his, seeking solely to do his duty to 
the whole people, without reference to him- 
self or his own future. One potent factor 
lifted the last Administration ipto an upper 
atmosphere of greatness. No deed done in 
it reached on to touch ‘‘a second term.” 

To be reminded by positive statement 
of a second term by the new President’s 
personal spokesman within three weeks of 
his inauguration is, indeed, a painful re- 
minder of the sudden lowering of the mo- 
tive of action; a reminder that, after all, 
politics is but a trade, ‘‘ run” and manipu- 
lated like any other. If the President can 
only be great enough to do his duty to all 
simply because it is his duty, he will find 
that he has taken the straightest road to the 
hearts of the people and the surest way to 
insure his own final highest success. 

Wasurxoron, D. C., March 29th, 1881. 





“ON THE OLE PLANTATION.” 


BY JAMES CLEMENT AMBROSE, A. M. 





Amone my neighbors in this suburb 
(Evanston) to Chicag> is a colored man—a 
gentleman, though his vocation is the driv- 
ing of his own dray. I have known this 
gentleman, Nathan Branch, nine years. He 
is intelligent and industrious, the owner of 
acomfortable home. He is a worthy com- 
municant in the Baptist Church. He is 
honest—not ‘‘as the world goes,” but as it 
doesn’t go—and I would cheerfully stand 
sponsor to his word in any emergency. He 
is fifty-four yearsof age. Born in Virginia, 
sold into Kentucky, when seventeen, at ad- 
ministrator’s sale, and escaping to the North 
near the close of the war, he was nearly 
forty years aslave. Four brothers continue 
to play see-saw with existence over the 
state line separating Kentucky from Ten- 
nessee, from thirty to forty miles eastward 
from the Mississippi River and its famous 
Island No. 10. To visit these brothers, see 
the changes of seventeen years, and possi- 
bly to show the masters of his muscle during 
twenty-one years what freedom and a free 
atmosphere had done for him; Mr. Branch 
stepped down from his dray in the late holi- 
day season, and made his first voluntary 
“pilgrimage” to the neighborhood named, 
passing a month among several contiguous 
counties of the two states. 

In what condition my plain neighbor 
found this section of the ‘‘ole plantation” 
country, and its people of two colors, J 
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purpose to let him tell others, as simply as 
he has told me, adding neither putty nor 
sandpaper. So, for the rest, good reader, 
please consider that the veracious freedman 
holds the quill. 

** When I got to one brother’s home, four 
miles from Dukedom, Weakly County, 
Tenn., the colored folks was feelin’ mighty 
bad. Las’ fall, a white man as owned six 
hundred acres had gin Jordan Branch, 
Join Roberts, Henry Hadley, and James 
Yates leaf to build a school-ouse on his 
lan’; fur theym alone had twenty-six 
childer as ought to be in school. They 
built a right nice leetle log-house; went 
over to the village an’ hired a smart colored 
girl to teach; got it full o’ boys an’ gals, 
big an’ little, as never was in school afore, 
an’ all our folks was ter’ble tickled. They 
had school jist fourteen days. Nex’ morn- 
in’ theym got up an’ foun’ a heap o’ hot 
ashes whar de school-’ouse did been. An’ 
theym foun’ dis notice tied to a bush. I 
seed it thar myself: ‘We have burnt down 
this —— nigger school-house. If you build 
another, we'll burn that, and burn the man 
that builds it.’ So, you see, they’s bound to 
have along wacation thar. Theym no 
colored school in four miles; an’ its 
*bout’s bad all froodat country. An’ white 
uns don’ got schoolin’ much moah’n blacks; 
nor a black chile dassent smell ob a white 
school-‘ouse. Theys can’t have school in 
theym own shanties, ‘cause mos’ ebry man 
lives in a poah, leeky heap o’ logs, o’ one 
room, wid a big fireplace, to cook, eat, 
sleep, and see company in, an’ six, eight, 
or ten childer. 

“Chances fur goin’ to colored meetin’ 
a’n't much better tharabouts, nuther. 
Theys what they call a church in mos’ 
ebry village; but villages is skase thar. 
Thechurch in Dukedom tells for lots moah. 
It’s 14x18, was sided an’ shingled wid 
green, rough boards, wide; an’ now yous 
can put yoah ahm atween de boards all 
roun’. It’s got a box pulpit, made o’ oak 
splits, like de ole long shingle; an’ a dozen 
benches, made o’ split logs an’ legs tucked 
in de roun’ sides. In fine weather folks 
stops outside, an’ in bad weather dey can’t 
stay inside. Nor de white folks don’ ‘iow 
any kinky heads to hear’em pray an’ preach. 
If one goes in, dey don’ jist sot him out; 
but he don’ go agin. He finds his meetin’- 
clo’es streaRed wid terbacker juice. Heaps 
o’ boys an’ gals o’ all colors, fourteen, fif- 
teen year ole, as never heard no sermon., 
Jinin’ the church thar don’ mean much, 
nuther. I wisht a ‘Merry Chris’mas’ to an 
ole chap named Williams, as I know’d for 
a powerful wicked creetur ’fore the wah. 
He had lots o’ slaves. In '63 thar was a 
great revival thar’bouts, an’ he said he’d got 
religion. So he axed de preacher, Jeems 
Purdle, how he should treat his slaves then. 
De preacher tole him to read de Bible to’em 
and pray wid ’em. Williams said he would, 
an’ went home an’ got ’em all togeder. 
Den he fin’s de place ’bout ‘ Servants, obey 
yer massas,’ reads dat to ’em, an’ says: 
‘That’s for slaves.’ Then he says: ‘All 
you kneel down. I’m goin’ to pray for you.’ 
An’ when they kneels down he stan’s up 
stiff, an’ says these ere words, as I know: 
‘‘O Lord, I thank you for givin’ me so 
many niggers. O Lord, I pray you make 
em’ allfired good niggers to mind me and 
their mistress. O Lord, I pray you keep 
’em all sound, make ’em live long, an’, 
when they die, take ’em all to the nigger 
Heaven. Amen.’ An’ eber since dat proof 
0’ piety Williams has kep’ a high place in 
de church.” 

**But him still cussin’ de country, ’cause 
he loss dem ‘niggers.’ Now he ‘lows 
dot prayin’ won't sabe ’em. He’s got a 
sight 0’ good lan’ an’ use ter dress up 
shinin’-like; an’ a whole passel o’ yaller 
young uns seed their facesin him. Butnow 
he jis loafs roun’, sour-like, in ole clo’es, 
heap wo’s’n I wear drayin’ of it here. An’ 
mos’ aJ] de old massas I seed—an’ I seed a 
many ob ’em—is run down purty much 
like ole man Williams. They’s been 
kinder hangin’ on all dese years fur a 
change o’ politics ter set ‘em up straight 
agin. But, now Mistah Gabfield’s ‘lected, 
seems like der ’spenders was all broke an’ 
ebryting down at the heels. ’Pears so 
they’s guv it up now, mos’ on ’em; aud 
some de young fellahs is goin’ ter wohk. 
But they’s livin’ still purty much in de ole 
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year ago. Sakes! I would’n’ gib my little 
cottage fur de bes’ planter’s ’ouse I seed in 
four counties thar. 

‘* But my kin’ o’ folks. Good Lor’! They’s 
ha’n’t been so shoutin’ glad ober ‘lection 
since Massa Linkum: were ‘lected second 
time as they is ober Mistah Gahfield’s 
gettin’ in. Howsomeber, theym couldn’ 
help him much. [’ll tell you jis how ’twas 
in two precinx, an’ nuff moah’s like ’em. 
In Dukedom an’ State Line Station, de 
fust precink in Tennessee an’ de secon’ in 
Kentucky (an’ I got a brother in each), 
they’s got ober three hundred colored voters 
*piece; but only jis one black man in each 
precink voted las’ November. They wa’n’t 
no shot-guns trotted out, nuther. Wo’s’n 
dat. You see, ebry fellah as owns lan’ 
thar is a Dem’crat, ’cep’ two; an’ ebry 
black man is a crapper or wohks by de 
month. So de day ‘fore "lection de lan’- 
ownah he wen’ roun’ to his hired han’s an’ 
his crappers (craps was jis ready to pick 
then), an’ he says: ‘‘ Sam, who you goin’ to 
vote for to-morrow?” 

*«* Well,’ says Sam, ‘I been thinkin’ I'd 
like to vote for Mistah Gahfield.’ 

*** You would, eh? says Mistah Dem’- 
crat, Jan’lor’. A nice fix you'll be in, ef 
you do, —— you! You vote for Old Gar- 
field, an’ ‘fore sundown you'll pick up 
your traps an’ your brats an’ walk clean off 
my land, right smart. Won’t keep no Gar- 
field niggers ’round me.’ 

‘*So theym all staid to hum, kase theym 
didn't like comin’ no nearer starvin’. De 
two blacks as voted crapped ’publican lan’. 
But my folks thinks it’s goin’ to be all right 
an’a good time comin’; an’de ole Union 
white man, as use ter be hidin’ fur his life, 
don’ spec’ to sleep ’way from home no 
moah. Suah nuff, he’s home now; an’ I 
stood in de street ob Dukedom, wid a big, 
gapin’ crowd ’roun’, and spressed my senti- 
ments to’em mighty freely. Some on ’em 
looked sassy, but didn’t tech me. 

‘‘They’s lots o’ ex’dus feelin’ still thar, 
and them as kin git to go is goin’ Norf. 
My ’pinion is they’ll keep on goin’ till them 
as don’ go'll be treated like men. Theym 
hardly mskin’ der salt. They jis gits hog- 
meat an’ corn-bread three timesa day an’ 
all de year roun’, an’ Sundays too. The 
best man’s wagesis only fifty cents a day, or 
ten dollars a month, an’ board yourself. 
Many on ’em keeps a big fam’ly on dat; but, 
spite ob it all, I didn’t hear no fellah wish 
he was a slave ag’in. Hard times on der 
own hook’s better’n’ dat was. But half or 
moah ob de ole colored folks works lan’ on 
sheers. Jis twoin them parts owns Jan’. 
De ownah fu’nishes de hoss an’ deseed. De 
colored man feeds de hoss an’ does de 
work, puts up his own cabin, an’ gibs de 
ownah half de craps at de market. I'll tell 
you how Henry Hadley, as I know’d when 
he was a boy, an’ is a honest, hard-workin’ 
Christian, come out dis las’ seeson; an’ he’s 
better’n they run. He had twenty-five acre 
0’ rousin’ corn an’ eight acre o’ cotton. He 
got seven thousan’ poun’o’ cotton in de 
seed, an’ sol’ it atde gin for three an’ half 
cents a poun’, Well, when Henry had gib 
de white man half an’ paid up de store 
debts de white man stood good for, he had 
jis fifteen cents left! An’ he only had seven 
pickaninnies. Plenty on’em got ten, twelve. 

‘* You see, theys begin poah, gits trusted 
at de stoahs right away, wid big prices on 
spoilt ole truck, as can't be sol’ to white 
folks. An’ de lan’-ownahs takes de stoah 
counts outen de blacks’ sheers ob de craps, 
an’ cha’ges’em ten ’cent. int’rest on de debts, 
an’ dat way theys all et up at harves’ time. 
An’ some don’ git out squar. It a’n’t en- 
cour’gin’ to’em. An’, ef one on ’em gitsa 
good hoss or cow, he a’n’t lef’ be till he sells 
it for mos’ nuthin’ tosome white man; an’, 
ef he won't sell, it comes up gone for no 
price some mornin’. Dem as has wohk’d 
thar ever since de wah says dem a’n’t doin’ 
so good now as de first few year. Theys 
been all de time hopin’ fur schools an’ 
churches an’ Sunday-schools, an’ folks from 
de Nerf fur frien’s; but theys don’ see none 
a-comin’. ' Not a new Norf man in de county 
for ten year. De soil don’ seem kin’ to’em. 

‘No white man wobks thar long’s he kin 
keep ‘live *thout it. Mos’ ob’em git whisky 
somehow, an’ some women too; an’ the 
best ’ouses you go into mos’ allus you fin’ 
de men an’ de women an’ de childer a-smo- 
kin’ an’ a-chawin’ terbacker. I was in as 





Wooden ‘ouses I know’d thar twenty-five 


good ’ouse as I saw (dem ax’d to see de ole 


slave fram de Norf), an’ thar wa’n’t no car- 
pet ’cept a leetle ole stuff in de pahlab. An’ 
de res’ de stuff was ter match. I seeda 
chap playin’ doctah thar as ’u’d be took fur 
a tramp here—dirty, ragged, an’ drunk, 
wid a get 0’ ole saddle-bags on a poah, cheap 
mule. Den I seed a passel o’ whites a-ridin’ 
into town of a Saturday as looked odd. 
Dem was men in big hats, long ha’r an’ mus- 
tach, some in ole ‘butternut’ coats an’ 
spurs; an’ women in coarse caliker gowns 
an’ shawls, an’ ole-fashion’ bonnets, an’ 
a-smokin’ clay pipes; an’ all on ’em jouncin’ 
up an’ down on hossback. 

‘* Now I’se kim home, mighty glad to git 
out ob dat ar wilderness. An’ inde spring 
I'll git two ob my brothers out ob it.” 

Evanston, ILL. 





WHITE ROSES. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 








WHITE roses—forthee, for me: 
Here is our bower. 

The milk-white stars of the tree 
Rain a love-shower. 


White roses—this one for me; 
Ah! how it dreams. 

Pale with love’s deep care for thee, 
Dying it seems. 


White roses—this one for thee ; 
80 mutely wreathed ; 

Swooning with love-sighs for me 
Where thy lips breathed. 


White roses—kindled yet cold, 
Freezing with fire, 
Burning with snow, leave untold 
Our heart’s desire. 
New York Ciry. 





THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 
AMONG THE ARCHIVES. 








BY 8USAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Gov. Lzw WALLACE). 





A FEw miles from Zuni, as we move east- 
ward, there gradually comes to view a bold, 
bigh, sandstone rock, a quadrangular wall, 
white, veined with yellow, named Inscrip- 
tion Rock. It is nearly a mile in length 
and more than two hundred feet in hight. 
Approaching it, tower and turret, archi- 
trave and pillar rise slowly into view. We 
see a mighty structure Nature has wrought 
in noble architecture, and that no extrava- 
gant coloring gave it the old Spanish name 
El Moro—The Castle. The surface of the 
mountain-wall on the ncrth and south 
faces is written over with names otherwise 
lost to history, records that light the dark 
way like shining torches. Some are deeply 
and beautifully cut into the plane surface 
and reach back more than three hundred 
years. The older inscriptions are Spanish, 
carefully graven upon the vertical faces, 
about the hight of a man’s head from the 
ground. Usually a date, a brief memor- 
andum of the purpose and line of march of 
the Castilian soldiery, the names of travel- 
ers exploring the country, or Franciscan 
friars going into the wilderness in search 
of the lost tribes of Israel. 

At the foot of the towering steep isa 
gushing spring of sparkling water, and 
fresh grass, such as is not often seen except 
in narrow valleys among the arid plains of 
the territories. After rest, food, siesta, the 
traveler, looking up to the immense table of 
stone before him, paturally adds his own 
name to the constantly-increasing list on the 
written mountain, which has now grown 
into a confused mass of hieroglyphs—In- 
dian signs, the favorite being the track of a 
moccasin, indicative of marching; decayed 
and deca¥ing inscriptions and names of 
old adventurers. Let us loiter awhile and 
read, for it is not often such a register is 
laid open to any tourist. 

Close to the left corner, almost hidden by 
brush wood, is the oldest date, engraved in 
the rock nearly a century before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers—Don Joseph de 
Basconzales, 1526. This is the sole record 
of his expedition, at once his history and 
his cenotaph. He went with an exploring 
party from the City of Mexico, and never 
returned; nor were they heard of after 
leaving Zuni. Whether they perished in 
secret defiles, cut off by the skulking Apa- 
ehe, who dogged every step of the invad- 
er, or gave out through fatigue and thirst 
in the deep cafions and sterile vegas, belongs 
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spot he sleeps with the silent majority—a 
mighty company. 

In the moist air of England these letters 
would be mossed over and wholly illegible; 
but the dry, dewless air of New Mexico 
holds decay in check, and in this regard 
almost equals the atmosphere of Egypt. 
Among recent inscriptions appear the auto- 
graphs of the United States explorers— 
Whipple, Simpson, and others; and still 
nearer our day the signs manual of the 
Smiths, Joneses, Browns, and the rest. 
The sixth name on the list is the one whose 
fortunes we are trying to trace out and 
follow, less for the sake of his king and 
country than because he was attended by 
the true love and faithful knight of the lit- 
tle Rose of Castile. 

It runs: Here passed Don Diego de Bar- 
gas, to conquer Santa Fé for the royal 
crown, New Mexico, at his own cost, in the 
year 1692. 

Many secrets we cannot guess are hidden 
in the silence there, with the sands of ages 
drifted above them; but it is plain to see 
Vargas was in high feather when he made 
his proud record on the wall of El Moro. 
Observe the pert little crow, ‘‘at his own 
cost.” 

Luckily, there is still extant a number of 
documents bearing on his administration 
amon the state papers at Santa Fé, or we 
might think the princely fellow, going out 
conquering and to conquer, scattered com- 
missions and victories with a free hand. 

How La Villa Real de Santa Fé was lost 
and won is an old tale and often told, and 
details of battles, at least of Indian fight- 
ing, are not interesting. Enough that, after 
the summer camp at or near Old Zuni, 
Vargas with his army pressed on to the siege 
of the Capital. The slayers were a few 
hundreds of white men, with red allies; the 
slain were of a number that has never been 
reckoned. 

Father Francisco Corvera administered 
absolution to the entire command before 
battle, and, as the foreign army was pre- 
paring for a general onslaught, the Pueblos 
stole out in the night, leaving the city in 
possession of the fair race which left noth- 
ing but desolation in its track. 

The brutal instincts of this Varzas (whom 
I hate and the judicious reader must hate 
too) hardened and intensified with increas- 
ing power and advancing years. One of 
the worst of his bad race, he labored un- 
ceasingly for the conversion of the aborig- 
ines. His position allowed immeasurable 
sweep for cruelty which we may be sure he 
enjoyed to the utmost, and the cross became 
the object of bitter hatred to the heathen 
he claimed for an inheritance. He it was 
who wrote to the viceroy of Mexico, apply- 
ing for more troops to carry on the crusade: 
“You might as well try to convert Jews 
without the Inquisition as Indians without 
soldiers.” 

Notwithstanding his religious zeal and 
boast recorded on Inscription Rock at Zuni, 
Vargas missed the high place at which he 
aimed not, like Columbus and Cortez, be- 
cause he deserved too greatly, but because 
the regiment in garrison and corporation of 
Santa Fé, in 1695, presented charges to 
the viceroy, Count Galvas, against him for 
peculation. He wasaccused of using pub- 
lic money for private purposes; of drawing 
on the public treasury for purchase of corn, 
mules, etc. for settlers, and of selling them 
and pocketing the proceeds. ‘‘ Also of hav- 
ing drawn drafts and received moneys for 
expenses never incurred.” 

He was removed from office 1697, and 
with him, doubtless, the faithful knight 
and true love, Don Antonio Eusebio de 
Cubero, who we will believe had the soul 
of a true knight, and no part nor lot in 
these ignoble transactions. 

Whatever he was, Rosita saw him with 
eyes anointed; from the beginning a hero 
predestined to triumph on every field he 
might enter. I do believe that, in the 
rough campaigning through the land of 
sand and thorn, he kept her lovely face— 
the Millais face—in his heart of hearts. 
That he never vowed a vow nor kissed a 
kiss that was not hers, and, loyal to his 
own Rose of Castile, as he was to his king, 
he marched in the triumph through the 
streets of Sevilla. There minstrels and 
troubadours hymoed their praises (romances 
they were called), and bright lady-loves 
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men in the bloom of youth, the very flower 
of the Peninsula, and Antonio Eusebio de 
Cubero was proudest and noblest where all 
were proud and many noble. Like Sir 
Launcelot of the Lake, ‘‘the courtliest 
knight that ever bare shield; the truest 
friend to his lover that ever bestrode horse; 
the kindest man that ever struck with 
sword; and the goodliest person that ever 
came among the press of knights; and the 
meekest man, the gentlest that ever ate in 
hall among ladies; and the sternest knight 
to his mortal foe that ever put spear in 
rest.” 

From the arched window, set in quaint 
fretwork and arabesques, Rosita lodked out, 
and the banner over her was love. Per- 
haps the Millais face—that eager, anxious, 
haunting face—flushed a little at sight of 
the grand parade in the pomp and circum- 
stance the old Spaniard loved so well. 
The soft, dark eyes were not bewildered by 
the rich confusion of color, the far-floating 
flags, the dazzle of steel and of silver. 
Swift glances singled out one beneath the 
wavy folds of the royal standard, brave as 
he was beautiful, whose prancing steed, 
flashing arms, crest, and plume were famil- 
iar, whose sash her own soft hands em- 
broidered. 

Let us picture reunion after years of sepa- 
ration, joy after anguish, the rapture of 
rescue from peril, and so leave them, walk- 
ing with happy feet by the bed of sweet 
basil, as the first lovers walked in the cool 
of the day under the palms of Paradise. 


While I write the letter of the dear, dead 
woman lieson the table before me; the 
fading sign from a rose-leaf hand that has 
been part of the dust of old Spain so many 
and many a year. Frail thing, most perish- 
able, outlasting kings, thrones, the wrecks 
of states, the decay of ages. Closing day 
finds me dreaming over it in the waning 
light. I look to the purpling hills. As the 
sun sinks, they change to fairy tents, under 
a line of exquisite color, pink, orange, pale 
sea green, the changeful fringe on the ban- 
ner of night, ending far up the zenith in a 
field of spotless azure. In the farness of 
the distance the cold, white peaks of the 
stony mountains warm for one supreme 
moment in the solemn beauty of the after- 
glow, their summits clear-cut against the 
rainless blue. 

Rapidly the shadows deepen. Violet 
changes to leaden hues, rose dims to pearl 
gray, the flushed white foreheads pale, the 
fires of sunset burn out, and the short twi- 
light, ending in gloom, is the day’s burial. 

Human phantoms flit across the dusky 
spaces. King and priest, savage and Chris- 
tian, knight and lady, shadows all, passing 
within the mighty shadow. Under the low 
window I hear the tramp of feet pacing to 
and fro like the ebb and flow of the tide. 
The hurrying feet are ghostlike, too, chas- 
ing the flying specters’ gold and fame. 
History is but repeating itself. The rest- 
less, dissatisfied souls of the New World 
are the same brotherhood as those of the 
Castiles; the same as when Solomon sent 
ships from Tarshish to bring back gold of 
Ophir; the same jealous souls as when 
the king was wroth because the people 
shouted, Saul has slain his thousands and 
David his ten thousands. Now, as then, 
morning and evening bring their old beauty, 
the cooling balm of the breeze follows the 
burning day. The west wind cools no 
fever of heart or brain; still are men search- 
ing for signs of gold and fighting the old 
battle against oblivion, and stilldo loving 
women sit by solitary fires and wait for 
them to come. These things have not 
changed; they will never change. Hu- 
manity remains the same. 

The foreign charm which was the dower 
of the historic city is dying fast, but not 
quite dead. The spell long lingering is 
slow to pass away, though student and 
antiquary are blowing the dust from the 
books of Chronicles and letting the white 
light of day into obscured and darkened 
chambers. 

In this dimness once glowed the poetic 
coloring of romance and chivalry, in which 
the valorous Espego and his knights 
founded the City of Holy Faith. If the 
ghosts of the venturesome heroes revisit the 
field of their victories, they may yet be re- 
minded of soft Andalusia. There isa hint of 
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the folds of the ever-falling but never-fallen 
rebosa, a touch of passing sweetness in the 
prolonged adios. Blent with the familiar 
benediction, now in my ear, ‘‘ Vago usted con 
Dios que usted lo pase bien” (‘May you depart 
with God and continue well”), the hovering 
shades might hear the dreamy plash of 
bright fountains and the light love song 
under the barred windows of fair Cordova. 





THE CALENDAR OF THE SUPREME 
COURT. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tae Supreme Court of the United States 
commenced its October term in 1877 with 
895 causes upon its calendar, which were 
increased by the addition of 198 causes 
docketed during the term, making an ag- 
gregate of 1,093, of which 411 were dis- 
posed of at that term, leaving 692 causes 
at the end of the term undisposed of. 

The October term for 1878 began with 
868 causes on the calendar, which, during 
the term, were increased by the addition of 
265, making an aggregate of 1,133, of which 
879 were disposed of, leaving 754 causes on 
the docket at the end of the term. 

The calendar at the commencement of 
the October term, 1879, showed 924 causes, 
which, during the term, were increased by 
the addition of 273, making a total of 1,197, 
of which 406 were, during the term, consid- 
ered and determined, leaving 791 causes on 
the calendar. 

The October term for 1880 commenced 
with 941 causes docketed, which, up to 
February 9th, 1881, had been increased by 
the addition of 208, making a total of 1,149, 
of which 189 causes, at the above date, 
had been disposed of, leaving at the same 
date 960 undetermined causes on the docket 
of the Court. 

These figures, given on the authority of 
the clerk of the Court, show that its judicial 
business for the last three years has exceeded 
its working ability. The number of causes 
on its calendar, not only during these three 
years, but for a series of years previously, 
has increasingly brought to the court more 
business than it has had power to perform, 
except after considerable delay, which is 
always an inconvenience, and often a practi- 
cal injustice to suitors And, with the 
laws as they now are, the prospect is that 
this delay will continue to increase from 
year to year, as the result of causes over 
which the court has no control. 

Nearly all the cases that come before this 
court call for the exercise of its appellate 
jurisdiction, which, under the present regu- 
lation of law, extends to no less than thir- 
teen distinct classes of cases, one of these 
classes being divided into five minor classes. 
There are nine Circuit Courts of the Uni. 
ted States, fifty-eight District Courts, 
one Court of Claims, one Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, eight Su- 
preme Courts of organized territories, and 
thirty-eight courts of last resort in the 
several states, making im all one hundred 
and fifteen courts, doing judicial business 
for a population of fifty millions; and 
every one of these courts may furnish 
cases, under one or more of the thirteen 
classes of cases, that may, by the proper 
procedure, be carried to the Supreme Court 
for final determination. The justices of 
this court, being also justices of the circuit 
courts, are allotted among the nine judicial 
circuits of the United States; and cach 
justice is required to attend at least one 
term of the circuit court in each district of 
the circuit to which he is allotted, during 
every period of two years. This consumes 
time, in some cases necessitates long jour- 
neys, and adds no inconsiderable item to 
the amount of judicial labor to be per- 
formed by the members of the Supreme 
Court. 

It is not at all surprising, in view of the 
facts, that the court should beso far be- 
hind its calendar. The simple truth is, that 
Congress has provided more business for 
this court than it has. power to do. It is 
physically impossible for it to meet the 
current demand upon its appellate jurisdic- 
tion; and, hence, the business increasingly 
accumulates beyond the performance, and 
has done so for several years. 

If the justices of the Supreme Court were 
relieved from their duties as judges of cir- 
cuit courts, this would enable the court to 





year, and annually hear and determine 
more cases. Yet this change, whether upon 
its merits, wise or unwise, would not be 
sufficient to meet the whole difficulty. The 
court would still be unable to keep up with 
the growth of its calendar. 

An increase in the membership of the 
court would not hasten the dispatch of 
business, unless the court was divided into 
two or more branches, each sitting by 
itself and rendering final decisions, except 
in certain cases specified by law. Nine 
justices can dispose of business as rapidly 
as twenty, if they are to sit together, and 
probably with about as much wisdom. The 
division of the court into branches would 
not be consistent with the Constitution. 
This instrument declares that there shall 
be “‘ one Supreme Court,” evidently mean- 
ing that there shall be but one such court, 
and that as such, in its organic unity as 
ene court, it shall exercise the powers con- 
fided to it. Any division of it into parts 
or branches, that would practically make 
two or more courts, would be contrary to 
the plain intent of the Constitution. And, 
if this is not constitutionally practicable, 
then nothing in the way of dispatching 
business would be gained by increasing 
the membership of the court. Indeed, such 
a remedy would be a loss in this respect, 
since the larger a body the more slowly it 
moves, 

The remedy must be found, if at all, in 
legislatively diminishing the number of 
cases and controversies that can be carried 
to the Supreme Court for the exercise of its 
appellate jurisdiction. This jurisdiction is 
bestowed by the Constitution upon the 
court ‘‘with such exceptions and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall 
make.” Congress can, therefore, limit the 
jurisdiction to such cases and controversies 
as it shall think expedient; and whatever 
objection there may be to the remedy by 
limitation, there is no other mode of re- 
lieving the court from its excess of judicial 
business. 

Congress might leave the judicial system 
of the United States precisely as it is, with- 
out any change in the number or organiza- 
tion of courts, and simply revise the law 
relating to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, thereby lessening the num- 
ber of causes to which this jurisdiction is 
applicable, and increasing the number in 
which the judgments and decrees of lower 
courts shall be final, in the sense of not 
being reviewable by the Supreme Court. 
An example to this effect is furnished by 
the Act of February 16th, 1875, which, in 
respect to the judgments and decrees of 
Circuit Courts in civil cases, raised the 
jurisdictional sum or value in dispute from 
an amount in excess of two thousand to an 
amount in excess of five thousand dollars, 
exclusive of costs, as a condition of any 
review of these judgments and decrees by 
the Supreme Court (18 U. S. Stat.-at-Large, 
815). All cases in which the matter in 
dispute is less than the amount thus spec- 
ified, are by this act excluded from such 
review; and, consequently, the judgments 
and decrees of Circuit Courts in these cases 
are final and conclusive. 

It is, perhaps, true that Congress, in 
looking over the whole field of the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court as 
now provided for by law, might, without 
any change in the organization of the judi- 
cial system, still further extend the princi- 
ple of limitation and exclusion. The ques- 
tion whether the remedy, needed and suffi- 
cient, at least for the present, does not 
consist in such a process of reduction, is 
worthy of the serious attention of Congress. 
Any one conversant with the history of 
congressional Jegislation for the last twenty 
years must be aware that it has laid the 
basis, not only for a large multiplication of 
Federal cases, but also for a great increase 
of the cases that may be carried to the Su- 
preme Court. It is by no means certain 
that, at least, a portion of this legislation 
would not bear revision and modification 
with advantage to the country. 

If, however, Congress should not deem 
this remedy expedient, or if it would not be 
sufficient, then nothing is left but a read- 
justment of the judicial system of the 


"United States. The purpose of such a read- 


justment would be to provide a new court, 
or a new class of courts, to hear and con- 
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that now go to the Supreme Court, and 
thus relieve it from an undue pressure of 
judicial cases. Such a court might be styled 
the Court of Appeals, and hold a rank inter- 
mediate between circuit courts and the Su- 
preme Court. 

This court might consist of the district 
judges and the circuit judge in each judi- 
cial circuit of the United States, exercising 
its appellate jurisdiction in certain defined 
cases arising in that circuit, which would 
give nine such courts. Orit might bea 
single court, composed of a distinct and 
separate class of judges, holding its sessions 
at Washington, and having appellate juris- 
diction in certain cases arising in any judi- 
cial circuit of the United States, and per- 
haps in any of the organized territories. 
Or the nine judicial circuits of the United 
States might be grouped into three larger 
circuits, and in each of these larger circuits 
a court of appeals might be established 
consisting of a separate class of judges and 
having appellate jurisdiction in specified 
cases arising therein. These suppositions 
are possible in respect to the organization 
of this court. 

As to the appellate powers of the court 
in any form of organization, it would be 
necessary to select and define by law the 
cases to which its jurisdiction should ex- 
tend, and also define the cases in which its 
judgments and decrees should be, and those 
in which they should not be reviewable 
by the Supreme Court, so limiting the 
former class as to terminate all judicial pro- 
ceedings in respect to many of the cases 
that may now be carried to the Supreme 
Court. A court of appeals would be of no 
service as a relief to this court without such 
a limitation. 

The remedy, then, for the overloaded cal- 
endar of the Supreme Court consists either 
in a revision and change of the laws rela- 
ting to its appellate jurisdiction, without 
any change in the judicial system as now 
organized, or in such a readjustment of this 
system as will create a new court, one or 
more, to consider and finally determine a 
part of the cases that now go tothe Su- 
preme Court. The time will ultimately 
come, unless: the Constitution be altered, 
when this remedy, in one or the other, or 
both of these forms, must be applied. It is 
difficult to see how the judicial system, or- 
ganized in 1789, and that, as to its struc- 
tural character, has not since been essen- 
tially changed, can indefinitely carry the 
burdens imposed upon it by a vast coun- 
try, rapidly increasing in wealth and pop- 
ulation, now numbering fifty millions of 
souls, and at no distant period destined to 
number a hundred millions, with the addi- 
tion of a great many new states to the 
Union. This system, excellent as it is, will 
have to be supplemented or modified in 
some way, to meet the growing demands 
upon it. The calendar of the Supreme 
Court shows that it is not now too soon for 
Congress to consider the subject and devise 
some method of relief. 

IN 


A DEFENSE OF THE CHEROKEE 
INDIANS. 


BY D. W. BUSHYHEAD, 
Principal CHIEF OF THE CHEROKEE NATION. 








To THe Eprror oF ‘I'HE INDEPENDENT: 

My attention has been directed to an arti- 
cle in your issue of February 24th, which ] 
regret to see find place in your columns 
It has an undercurrent, designing, mischiev- 
ous purpose and all its essential statements 
are untrue. It bears no signature, purports 
to be written by a Cherokee Indian; but I 
doubt if any resident citizen would write 
such an article. It seems to attempt, first, 
to open the bitter animosities created by 
the forcible removal of the Cherokees from 
the old nation, to assail the character of the 
old chief, John Ross, and to apologize for 
and laud the citizens Ridge and Boudinot, 
who, without any authority, entered into 
the Schemmerhorn Treaty. That act was 
so palpable a violation of all honorable 
diplomacy that fhe Senate of the United 
States, although eager for its concessions, 
refused to be a party to it, but so far occu- 
pied a questionable position by holding it 
as a rod of terror over the proper delegates 
and forcing them to concessions they would 
not otherwise have made. 

Ihave no desire to arouse the animosi- 
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ties buried by the treaty of 1846; but when | correct figures, after deducting expenses of 


my countrymen are accused of barbarity 
and murder, it recalls the whole of the un- 
happy circumstance, when hundreds of 
Cherokees perished by the violent removal. 
Forty years ago the modes of administer- 
ing justice were crude, and often violent, 
in many states. Civilization had not at- 
tained its present standpoints, nor can these 
courts be justly judged by the present 
standards. Happily, the Cherokee Nation is 
no longer divided on these issues. A new 
generation has arisen, and those old feuds 
and factions have passed away. Every pa- 
triotic Cherokee wishes to see them forever 
blotted out, and we are too grateful that we 
are now a united people to permit the resur- 
rection of such feuds. 

The character of the late John Ross re- 
quires none of my vindication. The ablest 
ruler the Cherokee Nation ever had, he held 
until his death the confidence of his people, 
and was for ten terms of four years elected 
as her chief executive officer—an honor 
never conferred on any other public man 
in this country. Had the calumnies of 
your correspondent been true, he would 
not have been so triumphantly vindicated. 
It is an ungracious task to tear open his 
grave to assail lim; and a vain one, for the 
Cherokee people still admire his genius and 
love his fidelity. 

Yet, while we would bury every cause of 
animosity and difference, the truths of his- 
tory stand like eternal monuments and 
bring back to us that darkest picture in 
American annals, in which Georgia was the 
assailant and the United States Government 
merely a reluctant, halting, hesitating ac- 
complice. 

A partially civilized, but helpless people 
were dragged by violence from the houses 
they had built, the orchards they had 
planted, the farms they had cultivated, and 
the household goods they had accumuluted, 
and sent exiles to a new country, of which 
little was known save the general supposi- 
fion that it was not worth much. I can re- 
member when my own father’s household 
were firat prisoners in their own dooryard 
and then carried away. Two Christian 
missionaries—Messrs. Worcester and But- 
ler—were dragged chained to the saddles 
of the Georgia militia, who taunted them 
with such jeers as ‘* Fear not, little flock. 
It is your Father’s pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom”; and these ‘‘ holy men,” for the 
crime of sympathizing with the Cherokees, 
were thrown in a Georgia penitentiary. 
The sequel to this travesty on law and di- 
plomacy was a fitting one, when the land 
taken from the Cherokees and Creeks by 
Georgia was gambled away, her governor 
and state officers sitting at the roulette wheel. 
Such another spectacle was never witnessed 
in Christendom 

The second purpose of your correspond- 
ent was to assail and misrepresent the man- 
agement of Cherokee affairs since the close 
of the late war. A person reading his 
article and ignorant of the facts might be 
led to believe that during the past fifteen 
years Cherokee affairs had been mismap- 
aged, her invested funds had mysteriously 
disappeared, and that a certain clique con- 
trolled its affairs during the time. No ex- 
penditures were made except such as were 
authorized by law and treaty. An election 
of senutors and members of the lower 
house takes place every two years. The 
people have as perfect control of their af. 
fairs as they have in any state. Parties 
widely at variance on men and measures 
within the nation exist. The principal 
chief is elected every four years. Asa 
matter of fact, the party in power has 
changed at almost every election; but in all 
these changes the views of those who from 
time to time represented her have never 
changed as to her general course as relates 
to her outside enemies and her fundamental 
policy. Iam glad to bear witness that on 
these great questions all these parties have 
been alike patriotic. The sentiments ut- 
tered by your correspondent could not find 
an echo in the Cherokee Nation, or even a 
dozen of secret sympathizers, and no such 
persons could be elected tothe humblest 
office in the Cherokee Nation. In all that 
has been done her great majorities have 
been faithfully represented. 

Your correspondent gives a loose and in- 
*correct table of figures. He says the 

neutral lands produced $1,250,000. The 
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survey, and sale, and premiums for pur- 
chasing bonds, was put at $944,747.56, his 
figures being $300,000 in excess. He places 
the strip at $500,000. Its exact proceeds to 
date are $372,467.75. He puts the amount 
received from the Delawares just one hun- 
dred thousand dollars more than the sum re- 
ceived, and five and a half per cent, of what 
was paid was consumed in premiums. In 
these three items alone he makes a mistake 
of $540,000. His estimate of our present 
invested fund is incorrect. The amounts 
taken from our invested funds, or the pro- 
ceeds of our lands, were for useful and 
necessary purposes, and were authorized by 
treaty, law of Congress and of the Chero- 
kee Nation. Our present annual income 
from invested funds is about $140,000. At 
one time it was upward of $160,000. Since 
that time the interest on a large portion of 
our funds has been reduced from six per 
cent, to five percent. Before the war our 
annual income was about $40,000. Fifteen 
per cent. of that was orphan fund, thirty- 
five per cent. school, and fifty general 
fund. Of course, it was inadequate to 
meet even the reduced expenses at that day, 
and a debt in floating scrip was created. 
The greater portion of that scrip was held 
by merchants outside of the Nation. When 
the treaty of 1866 was entered into, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States required that 
$150,000 be taken from our funds to pay 
that debt. $100,000 more was added by law 
of Congress, accepted by the Cherokee Legis- 
lature, to replenish that fund. In 1872 the 
people of the Nation suffered from a grass- 
hopper visitation, that destroyed their crops. 
The people of the adjacent states at that 
time were relieved by the voluntary con- 
tributions of charitable people. The Cher- 
okees took $200,000 from the proceeds of 
their lands, under authority of acts of Con- 
gress and of the Cherokee Legislature, and 
it was faithfully distributed per capita. In 
1879 the crops failed from drought, and by 
act of Congress $300,000, being part of the 
proceeds of our lands, was again distributed 
per capita, and also $37,000 of other funds 
belonging to the Nation. In 1872 seventy- 
five thousand dollars of the proceeds of our 
lands was devoted to the rebuilding of 
the two seminaries or high schools, male 
and female, and to the erection of an asylum 
for the insane, blind, and indigent poor of 
the Nation. Twenty thousand was also ex- 
pended in improving the orphan asylum, and 
twenty-eight thousand in purchasing it. A 
capitol building, of brick, was also erected, 
which includes the executive offices, senate 
chamber, chamber for the council or lower 
house, and for the supreme court. A stone 
penitentiary, with iron cells, has also been 
erected during the past ten years. The 
only amounts taken from our invested 
funds or proceeds of lands were for these 
purposes, just enumerated, and the payment 
of the public debt. One year and a half 
ago the public debt was about $190,000, 
chiefly caused by judicial expenses arising 
out of a conflict of jurisdiction carried on 
against the Cherokee Nation, the United 
States Court being used for that purpose. 
The debt has been reduced to less than 
$40,000 at present, and will soon all be 
paid. The assertion that any portion of 
our invested funds have been taken other- 
wise than as stated is simply absurd. So 
far as annual interest is concerned, its ex- 
penditure is regulated by law and treaty, 
all of which is of public record. 

The charge that a million of dollars have 
been expended on delegations is the wildest 
fiction. The Cherokee Nation has been com- 
pelled to maintain delegations to defend her 
important interests. For the past sixteen 
years every session of Congress has seen a 
number of bills aimed at the five civilized 
nations of the Indian Territory: squatters, 
who press their representatives to pass bills 
to rob the Indians of the lands the Gov- 
ernment sold to them for money; railroad 
interests, that want to get grants and to in- 
vade her rights; intruders, that press in on 
every pretext and in violation of law; and, 
last, but not least, a host of greedy cormo- 
rants, who with envious eyes see the prog- 
ress of these little commonwealths, and 
with a territorial government stretched 
over them, in which they might have a 
finger, and thus destroy their local govern- 
ments and render them an easy prey. In 
thus defending herself, the Cheroke Nation 









has, of course, been put to some expense, 
but far less than it costs the other commu- 
nities or states to be represented. There 
has for years back been a steady diminu- 
tion and economy in their expenses, and it 
is safe to say that no great interest or cor- 
poration has ever managed its interests with 
more economy and less expense. 

The Cherokee people, when thus forced to 
defend everything of value to them, have be- 
lieved that the defense of these rights was 
of much more consequence than the money 
it cost. I transmit you the printed summa- 
ry of the Cherokee census of 1880. You 
will there see that, ina community of 20,- 
836 of actual citizens, there are 107 
schools, in which the English language is 
the medium by law. We have two high 
schools or seminaries, a male and female, 
each in a large and handsome brick edifice, 
with most of modern improvements, edu- 
cating several hundred persons. We have 
an asylum( maintained at the public ex- 
pense) for insane, blind, and indigent per- 
sons; a large orphan asylum, and other pub- 
lic institutions. Our crop report will com- 
pare favorably with those of the adjacent 
states. In a male population over eighteen 
years of 5,169, there are 3,549 farmers, and 
the remainder are mechanics, laborers, 
merchants, clerks, lawyers, doctors, clergy- 
men, teachers, etc. Only 16 are hunters 
and 5 fishermen. The aggregate of schol- 
ars in our schools is 3,507. 

It will then be seen that during the six- 
teen years of which your correspondent 
complains we have raised our iuvested 
fund from $780,000 to $2,750,000. Our 
increase, even with reduced rates of inter- 
est, was from $40,000 to $140,000. We 
have organized and built up our school 
system since the war. We have erected 
public buildings that will compare with the 
public buildings in the Western States. 
We have nearly paid off a debt which had 
been accumlating for thirty years. The 
Government still owes $2,870,000 fur our 
lands taken from us, which we expect to 
get, although many officials show an indif- 
ference to our just rights and we have to 
labor hard to secure them. The Cherokee 
record is one of which her rulers need not 
be ashamed, 

Like many others, your correspondent 
scoffs at the faith of treaties. It is true 
that there is among railroad corporations 
and squatters a sentiment that ‘‘an Indian 
has no rights a white man is bound to 
respect”; yet, incommon with many of our 
people, I would be loth to believe that a 
sentiment of honor and justice is dead in 
the bosoms of the American people. 
Treaties are but bargains, made under the 
most sacred assurances and in the highest 
sentiment of honor, and the United Stutes 
has received a full equivalent for all of its 
bargains with us, and I: cannot think her 
people or her rulers have arrived at the 
conclusion that ‘‘a sponge will wipe out 
all and cost them nothing.” Governments 
founded on robbery, murder, and bad faith 
rarely have the blessing of God. 

To those who are impatient to change 
our conditions, and legislate us into their 
way of thinking, I would say that, if the 
Indians cannot be permitted to go on work- 
ing out their own salvation, as they are do- 
ing, all laws on the subject will be vain 
and breaches of faith impotent. ‘There are 
those who wish us well who are carried 
away by the doctrine of “‘ Jand in severalty.” 
I would say to them that to provide that 
our land shall be a chattel that can be sold, 
immediately or remotely, is not the best 
way of civilizing Indians, In the Cherokee 
Nation individual property rights are fully 
respected. A Cherokee is entitled to all 
the land he can cultivate and the exclusive 
use of land a quarter of a mile outside his 
fence. These rights descend to children and 
heirs, or can be sold and are sold continually; 
but the right is in the use. The property in 
the improvements and the land, is not itself 
a chattel, that can be speculated on, whether 
cultivated or not. If it is abandoned 
for two years, it reverts to the public 
domain, and any Cherokee can take un- 
occupied portions. This, like the air and 
waters, is the heritage of the people. 
If it were otherwise, our domain would 
soon drift into the hands of a few, and our 
poor people in a few years would become 
like your poor people, most of whom, if 
they died to-morrow; do not own a foot of 





the earth’s surface in which they could be 
buried. If this is the phase of your civili- 
zation, to which you are at present so nerv- 
ously inviting us, can you wonder if we 
pause to study the present tendencies and 
probable future of this fearfully anti-repub- 
lican system. Our people have been taught 
from remote ages to believe that the sur- 
face of the earth, apart from its use, is not 
a chattel. We are neither socialists nor 
communists; but we have a land system 
which we believe to be better than any you 
can devise for us. Individual rights are 
fully respected, but the rights of the whole 
people are not destroyed. Cannot you 
leave us alone to try our plan, while you 
are trying yours. Pardon me for the length 
of this reply. , 


WasnHineror, D. C. 





CONVICT LABOR AND PRISON DIS- 
CIPLINE. 


BY A. 8. MEYRICE, 
MEMBER OF THE PRISON COMMISSION OF NEW JERSEY. 





To THE Ep1Tor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


Ir I have not already trespassed too 
largely upon your space and the forbearance 
of your readers in the discussion of these 
subjects, perhaps you will allow me to 
note two or three points on which I am con- 
strained to differ from the writer who has 
treated them with so much ability and cour- 
tesy in the numbers of your journal for 
March 17th and 24th, and who has greatly 
obliged me by adding his testimony against 
the noted and abominable abuses of our 
prison system, which I am laboring to re- 
move. We differ in our opinion of those 
abuses rather in degree than in kind, and I 
freely concede that his opportunities of judg- 
ing them have been better than my own. 

But I do not see that it is necessary to 
have been a convict to form a tolerably in- 
telligent idea of the workings of a prison 
system. The evils of which your corre- 
spondent complains lie so entirely upon the 
surface and are so naturally the consequen- 
ces of the system we have chosen for the 
management of our prisons that they can 
be imagined and described with general 
accuracy by any one who will take the 
trouble to think the matter over carefully, 
without ever going inside the prison-walls. 

It is not necessary to have worn the prison 
uniform, or shared the cells of thieves and 
murderers, or endured the petty tyranny of 
the agents of contractors, or the subordi- 
nate officers of the prison, some of whom, 
to my certain knowledge, are, at least, as 
criminal as the convicts in their charge, to 
be fully satisfied that such things are horri- 
bly crushing to a man of refinement and in- 
telligence. But it is to be remembered that 
people do not goto prison for good be- 
havior, and that, if a man with all the ad- 
vantages education and association can give 
him stoops to crime, there is nothing for 
society todo but to make his punishment 
severe. When a man turns high and noble 
powers to the pursuit of evil, he is too 
dangerous an element in the community to 
be treated lightly. His punishment must 
punish, It should never be cruel, but it 
must be rigid and sure. 

Next as to the value of convict labor. 
Here a single fact is worth an ocean of 
theory. What are the facts? When the 
Hon. Louis D. Pillsbury accepted the gen- 
eral superintendence of the prisons of New 
York, he found thema dead charge to the 
state of over half a million of dollars year- 
ly beyond the income of the labor. He 
said: ‘‘The people of this state want their 
prisons to be self-supporting, and I propose 
to make them so.” Upon this idea he has 
administered his great trust from the begin- 
ning. With a life-long experience in the 
management of convicts, he may be sup- 
posed to know what their labor is worth; 
and he is not at all likely to sacrifice the in- 
terest of the state to the profit of the con- 
tractor, if he canavoid it. He wants the 
prisons of New York to support them- 
selves; yet he has within a few days sanc- 
tioned a contract for 900 men in Sing Sing 
Prison for five years at fifty-six cents a day, 
asthe best he could do under the circum- 
stances. Now, this labor was offered to 
the highest responsible bidder. There was 
nothing to hinder any one who thought the 
price low from going above it. The idea 
has been industriously circulated that pris- 
on contracts pay large profits; yet no one 
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would bid for the labor of these men—fed, 
clothed, and lodged by the state—more than 
the price nemed. Is convict labor the ex- 
ception to the general rule that commodi- 
ties are worth what they will bring, and, con- 
versely, that they bring in a fair market 
what they are worth? 

Your correspondent says: ‘‘ In the very 
midst of the business depression caused by 
the last panic, those prison contractors were 
able to run their full force of workers and 
pay the same wages they do now.” 

One of the largest of those contractors, 
the Bay State Shoe and Leather Company, 
at that very time paid the supervisor of the 
state-prison of New Jersey many thousand 
dollars for the wages of the men whom it 
had contracted, but who were idle in their 
cells, becuuse the Company could not afford 
to work them. This Company threw up 
its contract for over five hundred men in 
ove prison soon after, half of whom, at 
least, remained idle for nearly a year, be- 
cause no one would bire them. 

Again, your correspondent, in common 
with the labor reformers generally, insists 
upon laying all the evils of prison admin- 
istration at the door of the contract system. 
The one reform for which he and they cry 
without ceasing is the abolition of contracts. 
Is it impossible to make these people see 
that our whole prison system is a series of 
makeshifts, and that contracts are forced 
upon us not because we believe them the 
best system for the convicts or the most 
profitable for the state which it is possible 
to devise, but because we can manage to 
get along with them some way, with all the 
drawbacks of political interference and 
official unfitness, and we have failed sig- 
nally in almost every attempt to do with- 
out them? The evils of which so much 
complaint is made are not inseparable from 
the contract system, and are, in fact, found 
in even greater extent under pubtic ac- 
count workings. Hear on this point the 
excellent Christian gentleman who for ten 
years was supervisor of our New Jersey 
prison, and was removed by Gov. McClel- 
lan, not for any fault in his administration, 
but because the imperious ring behind the 
executive chair ‘‘ wanted the office for 
political purposes”—Hon. W. R. Murphy. 
I quote from his report of Oct. 3ist, 1877: 

‘Two principal objections are urged 
against the contract system: first, that con- 
tractors under it obtain so much control in 
the management of a prison and its inmates 
that it becomes subversive of discipline, and 
thereby lessens the hope of reforming the 
criminal. This objection is well founded 
only when the officer representing the state 
permits a contractor to acquire such con- 
trol by the terms of the contract, or when 
its terms are not clearly defined. In all 
the contracts it has been my duty to make 
for the labor of convicts the rights, duties, 
privileges, and obligations of both the 
contracting parties have been so distinctly 
set that no controversy has arisen and no 
interference with the geverument of the 
piison is allowed. 

**The second objection is that the system 
gives to contractors the power to oppress 
the convicts and subject them to needless 
and cruel punishment. This power is 
especially guarded against in all our con- 
tracts. The contractors and all their em- 
ployes are subject to all the rules estab 
lished for the government of the prison, and 
may be excluded for any breach of them.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Harris told the 
joint meeting of the Commissions on Prison 
Labor, at the St. Nicholas, in New York, in 
November, 1879, that he knew an instance 
iu which political influence had placed and 
kept at the head of an important penal 
institution a worthless drunkard, and that 
the prison was kept for years from absolute 
demotalization by a superintendent of 
labor employed by the contractor. 

Which would have been better for the 
convicts, the rule of the state officer, whom 
Dr. Harris dared not approach till he had 
ascertained that he was sober, or that of the 
contractor’s agent, who was, of course, 
seeking his employer’s interest? Would 
the convict gain by being transferred from 
the tyranny of the contractor to that of the 
warden who considers burning kerosene 
upon the naked skin a fair means of detect- 
ing ‘‘shamming”? Would it be an essen- 
tial improvement to substitute for the inso- 
lent and brutal instructors of whom your 
correspondent complains the prison officers 
who, according to the sworn testimony of 
the laundry contractor at Sing Sing, in 
1875-6, encouraged the convicts to steal for 
them the shirts he brought them to be laun- 





dried, and wore them in his presence with 
entire impunity? 

Our prison system needs thorough ref- 
ormation and reconstruction, and we can- 
not set about it too soon; but one of the 
great difficulties in the way of its reform is 
the fact that its assailants have confined 
themselves almost entirely to attacks upon 
a single feature of it, which would reform 
itself if we would only reform the funda. 
mental parts of the machine. Give us a 
prison service inflexibly separated from 
political management—a service of men 
trained and selected for special fitness and 
certain to be left in office so long as they 
serve efficiently—and contracts would either 
cease to be hurtful or cease to exist. 

But so long as every office in and about 
our prisons is the reward of political service, 
without the slightest reference to capacity 
or integrity; so long as the whole prison 
stuff is liable to be turned out by each 
political revolution, contracts are a neces. 
sity. 

One word in conclusion. There is just 
one way to remedy all the evils of which 
we complain: to bring public opinion to 
bear upon them intelligently. Our prisons 
are mismanaged; our jails, in seven-eighths 
of which prisoners are huddled together for 
long days in idleness and vicious training, 
without distinction of age, sex, guilt, or 
innocence, are the very hot-beds of crime. 
Intermediary prisons, which might separate 
the younger and more hopeful offenders 
from the hardened and confirmed criminals, 
are denied us, because and only because 
the people will not open their eyes to facts 
which lie allaroundthem. Wecan reform, 
if we will. Why not begin now? 

Kinostow, N. J. 





CONCRRNING FASTING. 
AN ADDRESS. 





BY BISHOP W. R. NICHOLSON, D.D., 
O¥ THE REFORMED Episcopal CaURCB. 


Is ita Christian duty to fast? Is the relig- 
ious abstinence from food at certain times a 
means of grace, a help in Christian living? 
Is it meant for promoting our growth in godli- 
ness? If rightly done (that is, as God would 
have us do it), will it aid in deepening our re- 
ligious sense of weakness and need, in bring- 
ing us consciously nearer to God in Christ, 
in fostering and sweetening our fellowship 
with him, enkindling our devotions, filling us 
with joy and peace in believing, causing us 
to abound in the fruit of the Spirit, and fur- 
nishing us unto all good works? Will it give us 
power with God? 

We suppose nothing ts bazarded tu our 
saying that to the above questions the answer, 
as returned by all earnest, devoted Christians, 
would be Yes. They might, indeed, formulate 
the answer in some such way as this: We can- 
not doubt that it is so ; we dare mot, for is not 
fasting a clearly recognized practice in the 
New Testament? Did not the apostles fast? 
and did not Christ say that certain works of 
power could not be done except by prayer 
and fasting? 

We would ask, then, another series of ques- 
tions. Have you found fasting to be profit- 
able to your own souls? In the proportion 
that you have periodically and religiously ab- 
stained from food, even in connection with 
meditation and prayer, have you been con- 
scious of a deepening experience of the 
preciousness of Christ? Have you been able, 
positively and experimentally, to connect, as 
consequence with cause, a growth of Chris- 
tian life with regular, babitual, religious self- 
denials in eating and drinking? Do you find 
it to have been an appreciable contribution to 
your wished-for progress of practical self- 
surrender toGod? Has it helped to make you 
more patient, and gentle, and humble? Has it 
sensibly aided in giving you victory over the 
worldliness which has so troubled your think- 
ing, and feeling, and acting? Do you love 
prayer allthe more on account of it? Have 
you more power with God because of it? Has 
it made your sense of gospel peace stronger 
and sweeter, and your joy in the Holy Ghost 
more spontaneous and absorbing? In a word, 
have you found it in the felt appreciations of 
your own soul a means of grace ? 

And we suppose nothing is hazarded in our 
saying that the answer to these last questions, 
as returned by the same persons, or by most of 
them, would be No. They would say: We 
have often wondered as to what good fasting 
does us, being sometimes strongly tempted, 
indeed, to think that it has done us harm. 
Often at the end of our fast we have felt our- 
selves to be more irritable than before. Cer- 
tainly, we have gained nothing of peace or joy, 
or felt fellowship with God ; nothing of fervor 
in devotion ; nothing of a sweeter tasting of 
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Christ. Nay, not seldom it bas brought on us 
headaches, dyspeptic symptoms, and a general 
uncomfortableness of both body and spirit’; so 
that, in fact, it has incapacitated, instead of 
strengthening, us for our duties. It has left us 
in a condition which might be described as 
“out of sorts.” A burden it has been to us- 
Religiously submitted to and willingly prac- 
ticed ; nevertheless a burden. Recognizing it 
as a duty, we have continued to fast, with more 
or less frequency, more or less regularity, be- 
cause we have desired to obey God; but it is 
the one thing amongst all our religious duties 
that we understand the least about. As a sub- 
ject of thought, it is troublesome ; as a matter 
of practice, most infelicitous and even dis- 
cordant. 

Now, we think that thus we have fairly rep- 
resented the experience on this subject of, at 
least, the most of those who are earnest enough 
to care much about it, and at the same time 
sufficiently spiritually-minded to judge expe- 
rience by the Gospel standard of enjoyable 
fellowship with God. For one, the writer may, 
perhaps, be permitted to speak for bimself in 
this matter. He vividly remembers how, in 
the early part of his Christian life, he scrupu- 
lously kept his fast once a week, from Thurs- 
day evening to Friday evening, observing it 
most religiously and connecting therewith 
meditation and prayer, with the specific aim of 
getting nearer toGod. And yet how uniform- 
ly it was a spiritua) failure, leaving him with 
only this one barren result—the trving to be 
glad at the bare thought of, at least, having 
done what he had been taught was his divine- 
ly required duty. 

On this subject, then, theory and practice do 
not agree. And be it observed that the want 
of agreement is felt by precisely those who are 
most de-irous of having their practice agree 
with their theory, who are not at all disposed 
to find fault with any requirement of God 
whose one purpose is to do the will of God, 
and whose supreme delight is fellowship with 
God. So peculiar a feature of the subject is, 
at once, presumptive evidence of there being 
something wrong in the theory referred to; 
that one or avother of the prevailing ideas of 
fasting must peeds be without authority of the 
Word of God; rather, the product of that de- 
structive traditionalism which in so many 
regards bas obscured the utterances of divine 
truth and made them “of none effect.” In 
the light of God’s Word we should review our 
understanding of the subject, thereby either 
becoming the more intelligently prepared to 
hunt anew for the fault, as being somewhere in 
the exercises of our hearts, or else as finding 
that the fault does, indeed, lie in certain of the 
now prevailing ideas of fasting, then readjust- 
ing our practice according to the more secrip- 
tural ideas. 

Turning, then, to the Scriptures, what dé we 
find? Certainly, an abundance of clear and 
definite teaching. Matthew ix, 15—17, and the 
parallel places, Mark ii, 19—22, Luke v, 34—39, 
are a complete directory on the subject, a per- 
fect illumination of it. The reader is requested 
to pause here, and give to these passages a 
moment’s examination, before proceeding iu 
the following remarks. 

It will be seen that we have different reports 
of one and the same answer of Jesus to a cer- 
tain question. The Pharisees and John’s dis- 
ciples asked him: ‘‘ Why do we fast, and Thy 
disciples fast not?” Every word, as reported 
by the several evangelists in the verses referred 
to, was spoken in answer to that question. 
Now, the question relates expressly and solely 
tothe matter of fasting. Moreover, the ques- 
tion is in such a form (‘‘ Why do we fast, and 
thy disciples fast not ?’’) as of necessity to call 
forth an answer more or less involving the 
merits of the subject. Accordingly, upon ex- 
amining the Lord’s answer, we find there, first, 
the plainest possible statement of the great 
underlying principle of fasting; secondly, an 
illustration (the old and new garments) of that 
statement in its relation to Gospel truth ; and 
thirdly, another illustration (the bottles and 
the wine) of the same relations from a yet 
higher plane of thought. In each of the 
three Evangelists we have the same threefold 
answer; Only in Luke it is fourfold. It will 
be noticed that, while the question is one, it 
may yet be answered as consisting of two 
parts: ‘‘ Why do we fast, and Thy disciples 
fast not?’ Why his disciples fasted not was 
what Jesus first replied to, giving to it the 
threefold answer of which we have spoken. 
Then he explains why the Pharisees and John’s 
disciples fasted ; but this explanation is given 
only in Luke. (39th verse.) 

Our arrangement of the subject, then, is as 
follows: first, the statement of the principle 
of fasting; secondly, the illustration of that 
statement in the old and new garments ; third- 
ly, thé further illustration of it in the bottles 
and the wine; and, fourthly, the reason why 
the Pharisees and John’s disciples were still 
fasting. 

I. **Can the children of the bride-chamber 
mourn, as long as the bridegroom is with 
them? But the days will come, when the 





bridegroom shall be taken from them, and the: 
shall they fast.” (Matthew.) 

The ebildren of the bride*hamber (Christ’ 
disciples) would fast at a future time. ‘* The 
shall they fast.”” But now they did not fast a 
all. ‘“*Why fast they not?’’ said his ques 
tioners. And Christ admitted that they dic 
not. It is the more noticeable from the fac‘ 
that the practice was being continually pur 
sued all around them. Nor did Christ only 
admit the non-fasting of his disciples; but he 
justified them init. ‘‘ Can the children of the 
bride-chamber ?”’ etc.; and Mark’s ‘‘ They can- 
not fast.”” And Luke’s “Can ye make them 
fast ?’—that is, by any rites or ordinances, 
Here, then, was a remarkable concurrence of 
facts. Jesus recognized and approved of a 
Christian practice of fasting at a futuze time; 
and yet he did not have his disciples to fast 
now, would not have approved of their so 
doing, would have been shocked at their 
doing it. These are the facts of the case; 
and, as it must needs be seen, they involve the 
whole merits of the subject. How shall they 
be explained ? 

The central fact in the midst of these two, 
and around which they both, though seem- 
ingly so contradictory of each other, do yet 
revolve in perfect harmony, is the Bridegroom 
himself. In their relations to him, they to- 
gether dissolve into one essential truth. They 
are but the two sides of the same thing. If 
the Bridegroom be present wiih his disciples, 
they cannot fast; if he be absent from them, 
they will fast. By the same token of their 
fasting because of his being absent, they can- 
not fastif he be present. So is the matter 
here presented. The Bridegroom is himself 
the explanation. He was now with his disci- 
ples, and, therefore, they did not fast ; but 
the time would come when he should be 
taken from them, as at the crucifixion, and, 
subsequently, at the ascension, and then they 
would fast. 

But wherefore should they not fast because of 
the Bridegroum’s presence, while yet they would 
fast because of his absence? What is the 
principle of the explanaticn ? Precisely that it 
is the Bridegroom’s presence or absence which 
is spoken of. Bridegroom—a word of joy. He 
rejoiceth over his bride, and for all connected 
with him the time and occasion are full of a 
joyous engagedness with his person. This, 
then, was the reason: Jesus was present asthe 
Bridegroom of his Church. The marriage, in- 
deed, was not to be yet; although the friends 
of the Bridegroom were now engaged in fetch- 
ing to him his bride. Much time would be 
consumed in that process anda long period 
elapse before the celebration of the marriage ; 
and meanwhile the bridegroom must needs go 
away and return. But the Bridegroom was 
now present and the festive process had begun. 
The joy of the anticipated nuptials was ruling 
the hour, and the friends of the Bridegroom 
were delighting in his person. That is. a feel- 
ing of joy has uothing to do with fasting. 
When you are joyous, itis not the time to fast. 
When you are joyous in Jesus, it is no time for 
a religious fast. It is because Jesus is a joy to 
the heart that his presence precludes the prac- 
tice of fasting. But when his presence shall 
have gone, and the joy have departed, then 
room is left for such feelings as might seek to 
express themselves in fasting. This is the 
principle of the Saviour’s teachings on the sub- 
ject; and the word .“ Bridegroom ” is the very 
argument of his teachings. 

Accordingly, his words are very express. The 
question was “‘ Why do not Thy disciples fast ?”’ 
andthe answer was: “ Can the children of the 
bride-chamber mourn as long as the Bride- 
groom is with them?” Thus fasting is identi- 
fied with mourning, and at the same time the 

presence of the Bridegroom is indentified 
with rejoicing ; and so,as he says in Mark, 
“they cannot fast.”” But he proceeds: ** The 
days will come when the Bridegroom shall be 
taken away, and then shall they fast’ ; where- 
in he identifies his absence with their mourn- 
ing, and that mourning with their fasting. 
Therefore, be it repeated that because the 
disciples were happy in the companionship of 
Jesus it was not their time to fast; but only 
when they should mourn his absence. Nor is 
it only that their joy would have rendercd 
unfitting any observance of fasting ; but, as he 
says in Luke, “‘ Can ye make them fast ’’ in the 
midst of their joy? Asif he had said: It were 
not only improper, it is impossible. No rites 
or ordinances enjoining the practice upon them 
would have effect, as against the full flow of 
their blessedness. They would not obey such 
ordinances ; because they could not while yet 
keeping the full sense of their blessedness, 
Their irrepressible delight in Jesus had no fel- 
lowship with mourning, and to force it into 
such a connection had been to destroy it. So 
long, therefore, as they retained their present 
happiness they could not even be made to fast. 

But now why need the fact of the Bride 
groom’s absence be a cause of mourning and 
the occasion of fasting? For, if Christ be 
bodily absent, is he not still spiritually present 
im the heart of a believer? Even personally 
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there, and in the sweetness of his love and 
fellowship? And, after the pentecostal gift of 
the Holy Spirit, had not the disciplesa richer 
experience of Christ’s preciousness to their 
souls than when he was bodily with them? 
If, then, because of Jesus being visibly pres- 
ent with them, they were kept fresh and full 
in their joy, and had no feeling to fast in a 
single instance, why should they afterward 
have had the feeling, and why should we, see- 
ing that, although he is not visibly present, he 
is yet as really and personally so as if he 
were Visible? Might we not ‘rejoice ever- 
more,’”? and so never fast, but always feast? 
I answer: We have our present fellow- 
ship with Jesus in faith; @ real personal 
fellowship, indeed, but which it is ours to 
realize and enjoy only by faith. And, of 
course, our joy in the fellowship is propor- 
tioned to the strength and vividness of our 
faith. Faith is “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
It is the eyesight of the soul; and when it is 
strong and clear, then, indeed, is Jesus felt 
most preciously in the soul, and we rejoice 
with a joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
But faith is not always uniformly vivid and 
realizing, and at times our sexse of fellowship 
is less than at otber times; and then we may 
have mourning and a great longing. We can 
rejoice evermore in the sense of simply never 
doubting God’s Word; and yet we may some- 
times fail in the richest tastings of a deep 
experience of the Word. We can always know 
that we are complete in Christ Jesus, and are 
made the righteousness of God in him, and we 
can always have comfort in it; but, at the 
same time, we may be sensible of wanting that 
intense realization which sometimes we have 
had, of sitting like Mary at the feet of Jesus, 
and looking up into his face, and drinking in 
the spirit-music of bis love; and when such a 
sense of want becomes absorbing to the soul, 
then is the Christian self-driven into deeper 
spiritual exercises, and fasting is almost sure 
to be the spontaneous accompaniment of this 
self-assertion of his sorrowful longings. 

And, besides, the bodily presence of Jesus 
is indispensable for our being perfected in 
joy. Even the gift of the Comforter was not 
meaut for making us content without it. The 
coming of the Comforter was an infinitely 
gracious blessing, and indispensable for our 
appreciating Christ, either as bodily present 
or bodily absent ; and, in the divine arrange- 
ment, his coming was made dependent on 
the going away of Christ. Nevertheless, the 
eoming back of the “‘ same Jesus ’’—his visible 
presence, his bodily identity—is evermore the 
one gospel goal of faith and hope. The very 
normal attitude of the Christian is that of 
looking forthe Lord from Heaven; for not 
till the Bridegroom shall have come will the 
marriage be celebrated, and not till then shall 
we be perfect inthe perfectness of Heaven. 
We have not that enjoyment of Jesus, rich as 
may be our enjoyment of him now, which yet 
we are to have when we shall see him as he is; 
and, of necessity, as long as he is there, while 
we are here, there must be a general aching of 
tbe heart, asomething as yet unsupplied, a 
finished fullness for which we are yearning; for 

“ Should net the loving bride 

The absent Bridegroom mourn ? 

Should she not wear the weeds of grief 

Until her Lord retura ?” - 
And shall not this sense of his absence—this 
bridal sorrow—have the effect, many a time, to 
cause us to feel how little we have of even 
his spiritual presence? We are not satisfied, 
we cannot be, as long as there is this aching 
void of his absence ; and more and more must 
we want of the bliss of his presence within 
to counteract our sense of the vacant space. 
And soall along the holiest and happiest ex- 
perience there are many groanings and reach- 
ings of heart; and, therefore, many an occa- 
sion of fasting because of the Bridegroom’s 
absence 

Fasting, then, according to our text, is the 
self-assertion of sorrow ; but of only one kind 
of sorrow. Not of any sorrow which might be 
called religious; but a sorrow whose every 
pulse of interest beats for Christ, sorrow for 
the Bridegroom’s absence, whether it be his 
absence from within the soul or his absence 
bodily. The feeling of Jesus fs the Christian’s 
life and strength. When he sensibly fills the 
soul, then can there be nothing for which we 
should so mourn as to cause fasting, except as 
we are more and more sensible of how little 
comparatively we have of him. As enjoying 
his presence, we are prepared for every duty, 
for every struggle, for everything; nor is 
there room left, no matter for what cause, for 
any such absorption in sorrow as would lead to 
Teligious fasting. The inner life of it is 
sorrow—sorrow for ene degree or another of 
the loved one’s absence ; sorrow in yearning 
for more of Christ, for it is not at all in itself 
to be considered as a distinct act of obedience 
to God, since in the New Testament there is no 
eppointed ordinance of fasting, neither is it, 
though recognized, so much as commanded. 
It is left to the spontaneous impulse of the 





heart’s own deep and absorbing interest. True 
fasting it is possible to practice only when 
the genuine needs of experience itself call for 
it. Essentially and always itis free, and for 
any given occasion it is specific and sponta- 
neous. 

True fasting is true mourning, and the 
mouruving leads to fasting because it is of such 
intensity as cannot but effect the whole man, 
as well the body as the mind. We know how 
a great affliction will often have the effect to 
stifle all desire for food, and absorb even the 
functions of the body, as it were, in the con- 
templation of the sorrow. Even so, we truly 
fast before God only when it is what is en- 
forced upon us by our own sense of grief, 
when we are 60 sensible of our dimuess of view 
of the dear Lord as that it affects us through 
all our being, and predisposes us for the time 
being to turn away from food, as also, in- 
ceed, from whatever pleasures around us. 

Hence, there may be prolonged abstinence 
from food, and yet no fasting, in the Gospel 
recognition of that word. Une may observe a 
weekly fast, and observe it strictly, and yet not 
fast at all; for it may be no expression of any 
Gospel sorrow of his soul. The abstaining from 
food is not fasting, even as the moving of the 
lips is not prayer ;and certainly there is noth- 
ing whatever of it inthe denying to one’s self 
meats, while yet the hunger is appeased with 
eggs and fish. You may determine to fast as 
having a painful sense of sins, and as hoping 
thereby to conquer your sins, But sins are 
never conquered by self-denials ; for, of what- 
ever you deny yourself, you do not thereby 
tear out of yourself those roots of bitterness; 
nor, however you may cut off the outward act 
of transgression, do you touch at all the in- 
ward virus of the evil nature. It is Christ 
himself who alone is our victory. Only as 
realizing that already, as we confess them in 
faith, our daily sins are all forgiven in the 
blood of redemption, and only, therefore, as 
already rejoicing in the appropriation to our- 
selves of the completed salvation in Christ— 
only thus is it that we have a true power of 
practical sanctification; and more and more 
advances that sanctification as more and more 
we are filled with this joy of the Lord. This 
it is, and only this, which puts within us an 
effective power of self-conquest ; for, ‘‘ since 
ye are risen with Christ,’”’ as saith the apostle, 
“and your life is now hidden with him iu God, 
therefore mortify your members which are 
upon the earth.” If, then, your abstaining 
from food be net merely that which marks 
and expresses sucha longing for more of the 
felt preciouness of Christ as will brook no di- 
version from its purpose and no dissipation of 
its interest, and, therefore, that it may be fixed 
upon its object, moves you, of its own accord, 
and for the time being with alack of appetite 
for all things else, to abstain from present 
gratifications—if, I say, your fasting is not 
just this, then is it only a superstition, a piece 
of morbid formalism, and will benefit you 
nothing in the struggle with your sins. If it 
be said that the matter of self-control is of the 
essence of a religious fast, I answer: Does that 
kind of self-control in one particular imply 
self-control in other particulars? Does the 
ability to abstain from food at set times beget 
the further ability to abstain from pleasures 
which are sinful or from the indulgence of 
evil feelings? And, besides, what service to 
God is it for us to deny ourselves the use of 
his gifts in order to our own perfecting? 
Doth he not give us richly all things to enjoy? 
or does he fail, in his providential dealings 
with us, to present us with sufficient tests of 
his own, that we must go to inventing crucibles 
for ourselves? Oh! no; rather let us be pre- 
pared for those means of trial with which he 
filleth our daily life, and thereunto our only 
preparation is to have Christ within. Meap- 
while, the Christian fast is just that abstinence 
in one direction which cannot but result from 
the heart’s intense engagedness in another di- 
rection—the direction of Christ. It is often 
said that the beneficial effects of fasting are to 
be found in that more vivid sense of our weak- 
ness and dependence on God which it is so 
adapted to produce, But, really, is it adapted 
to produce such results? The fasting at 
regular set times, and the entering upon it as 
a matter of obligation distinctly and formally 
laid upon us—is it not the most irritating of 
exercises, fruitful of headaches, dyspeptic, ex- 

hausting—a very foe to deep, quiet, profitable 
thought? Our sense of weakness and de- 
pendence may be more easily and profitably 
developed by meditation without such fasting 
than with it. Whereas, the fast which comes 
about only in consequence of one’s realizing 
that one isin need of the festal joys of the 
Bridegroom’s presence is so the expression of 
what is felt within that, while the miod is all 
aglow with a divine mastery of desire, the 
body is just the unresisting servant of the 
mind. 

Away with all un-gospel ideas of this most 
spiritual exercise as it is when properly un- 


derstood. The Christian fast, though not 


commanded, is yet recognized; and the prim- 


itive iristians showed their valuation of it by 
sometimes agreeing together to fast, according 
as they felt their need. Certain prophets and 
teachers fh the Church at Antioch “ fasted,” 
as well as prayed, when they ‘separated 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
the Holy Ghost had called them” ; and where- 
fore? Because, as we learn from our text it 
must have been, they were feeling deeply the 
fact of the Bridegroom’s absence in its bear- 
ings on their work of Christian ministry ; 
missing his visible presence, oppressed with a 
sense of their liltleness, and longing for a 
deeper experience of his spiritual presence, as 
they thought of the magnitude and the diffi- 
culties of their work. What concentration of 
purpose, what absorption of interest, what 
appreciation of Jesus, and, therefore, what an 
accession of power are indicated to us in that 
instance of their fasting. It is an example for 
us to follow. We, as they, are “children of 
the bride-chamber’’—that is, “‘ friends of the 
Bridegroom” (John iii, 29), and our business is 
to be fetching homeward the bride, as 
against his return. All Christians,  in- 
deed, are both the bride and the friends 
of the Bridegroom ; for only by a variety of 
imagery can be set forth our relations with 
Christ, even as we are the brethren and yet the 
servants of Christ, his attendant virgins and 
yet his spouse. But here the emphasis is upon 
that one relation, wherein it becomes our duty 
to be leading others to Christ. And how many 
are the trials of our work, and often how op- 
pressive isthe feeling of our ignorance and 
weakness! As Christian parents and Christian 
neighbors and Christian teachers, how much 
we need to have more of that joy of the Lord 
which is our strength! But this need—do we 
appreciate itas we ought? Then, indeed, do 
our yearning desires so possess us as that many 
a time we cannot but fast. Thus the true fast 
is a practical test of the engagedness of our 
hearts, of the spontaneity of our devotions, of 
the growth of our felt fellowship with Christ, 
and of our influence in the Spirit as friends of 
the Bridegroom. We shall do well to remem- 
ber those words of Jesus: “This kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting.’’ During 
his absence on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
the disciples were applied to to cast out an 
evil spirit; but they could not. Upon his re- 
turn to them, he said that they bad failed 
through unbelief. They could have done it, 
then, if they had had faith. Precisely that was 
what they needed. When, therefore, he said 
“This kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting’? he referred to prayer and fasting as 
the means whereby they might have obtained 
the faith. Prayer—an appreciative and sorrow- 
ful sense of their need in this regard of faith, 
and fervent desires for the supply of that need. 
And fasting—that is, desires so fervent, so en- 
gaging, so controlling as that, for the time be- 
ing, they could not but have turned away from 
food, as from every other diversion. Prayer 
like that would have secured the possession of 
the requisite faith. But did Jesus mean to tell 
them that they should then begin the practice 
of fasting? Not at all ; foras long as he was with 
them they could not fast. But he did mean to 
say that thus they might have gotten the faith 
during bis absence from them. That brief 
absence, then, was the foreshadowing of the 
longer one which even yet continues. If we 
would cast out many a difficulty from our own 
hearts, as also from the hearts of others, we 
must have faith for that specific work ; faith in 
Jesus. And such faith we may have only by 
means of prayer and fasting; by an earnest 
feeling of our need of it and by such stress of 
desire and expectancy as shall intensely en- 
gage and concentrate us, to the temporary ex- 
clusion of surrounding wants and pleasures, 
And now the grand lesson from our subject 
is this: that the Christian fast is wholly an 
optional matter. As already noticed, there is 
with regard to it neither specific ordjnance nor 
even a general command; and when, in our 
text, the Lord says “ Then shall they fast,’’ 
he uses only the future tense, not the impera- 
tive mood, and it is equivalent to “ then will 
they fast.’ Thus expressly is it left to the 
option of the Christian. ‘The form of its recog- 
nition in the New Testament is that of the un- 
constrained expression of one’s own interest 
and engagedness. There is no disobedience to 
God in the fact itself of never fasting. There 
is disobedience to God in the not cultivating 
the closest intimacy with Christ and an expe- 
rience of his ever-increasing preciousness, 
which spiritual culture, however, will mark its 
own depth and progress, and be yet further 


enlarged by means of fasting; for therein” 


it availeth iteelf, accordiug as it may feel 
its needs, of that concentration involved in the 
Christian fast. The whole value of fasting is 
just in this view of it. It was never meant for 
enabling us to practically overcome sin; but 
it is the engagedness of a mind intent upon en- 
joying more of the love of Christ—through 
whose love in the soul it is that we practically 
overcome sin. 

And from-this there follows another lesson— 





that the Christian fast was never meant to be 


observed as a stated periodical ordinance. It 
can be only the genuine outcome of the suul’s 
felt wants with reference to Ubrist. A soul 
happy and fresh in the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, and filled with all joy and peace in be- 
lieving, cannot enter upon the sorrowful long- 
ings of a fast simply because Friday has come 
round in the course of the week. Nor, if one 
is feeling deeply his needs, and yearning for 
the bridal sweetness of the loved One’s pres- 
ence, will he wait for the coming of Friday. 
The time for fasting is according as the soul 
chooses for itself. The annual fast of certain 
Churches is, precisely as being a regular insti- 
tution, in violation of that which it institutes ; 
and the only gospel use to be made of it is, 
not that one must fast because of Lent having 
come, but that one may let it act as a remind- 
er of such power of a Christly experience as 
can only be obtained by means of the deep- 
burning ardor and the self-collectedness of 
true fasting. 

And, hence, there is a third lesson: that we 
are never to think of the act of fasting as 
though we had precisely therein discharged a 
duty. Fasting is not to be done for the sake of 
fasting. It is not as the doing of penance that 
we are ever to abstain from food ; neither is it 
as though the abstaining were a process of holi- 
bess. Indeed, the act itself, as such, is en- 
titled to no distinct consideration. Our fast- 
ing should be but as the result of our being 
under a stress of spirit, and the simple act be 
entirely lost sight of in the engrossing fervors 
which enforced it. There had been no prac- 
tical difficulties on the subject of fasting had 
this been understood. When Jesus is before 
the mind in bis character of the Bridegroom— 
that is, not only as a Saviour, but as such a 
Saviour, loving us with a bridegroom’s tender 
love ; being one with usin a bridegroom’s in- 
timate union ; adopting us into a bride’s par- 
ticipation of all that he is and was, making us 
a part of himself, and partakers of his name, 
and property, and home, and dignity, and, on 
the other hand, undertaking all our debts and 
liabilities ; when so we are thinking of him, and 
our hearts are irrepressible to taste of him more 
fully in these regards, and we cannot be con- 
tent without it, then, in this all-exclusive hun- 
ger of the soul, the how to fast will take care 
of itself. We shall not need to ask of the 
when, or the how much, or the how long; nor 
shall we have trial of any opposition on the 
acore of the body’s ailments. 

II, And now, having laid down the principle 
of the Christian fast—which is,as we have 
seen, that the fast is enforced upon the Chris- 
tian from within his own soul, and not by an 
external law—Jesus at once brings to bear an 
fllustration from old and new garments. Ev- 
idently the idea of the wedding is continued 
from the previous verse, and what is said of 
these garmevts relates to the making up of the 
marriage robe. 

‘No mau putteth a piece of new cloth unto 
an old garment; for that whichis put in to 
fillit up taketh from the garment, and the 
rent is made worse.’’ (Matthew.) Or, more ex- 
actly, “for the completeness of it taketh from 
the garment, and @ worse rent is made." 

In Luke there is an important addition: 
“ Then both the new maketh a rent” (or, rather, 
then also he rendeth the new), “and the piece 
that was taken out Of the new agreeth not with 
the old.” 

According to the representation, the “ old 
garment” is very old—worn out, indeed, and 
not well holding together; whereas, evena 
patch from the new hath a “‘ completeness ” in 
itself—a certain substance, weight, and con- 
sistency. Thus they ‘‘agree not” together; 
and, if it be attempted to put a patch from the 
new garment into the old, then the superiority 
of the patch ‘‘ pulls away the neighboring 
weak and loose threads by which it holds to 
the old garment,’’ and “‘ a worse rent is-made.” 
Nor is it only that the old, bad as it is, is made 
worse; but also the new garment is rent. Sa 
both are burt, and neither is as good asif it 
has been let alone. The new is not entire, and 
the old is not so firm, 

This is the figure. Now, what do the old and 
new garments represent? Some have said that 
the new patch, as also the pew wine of the 
next illustration, is fasting ; and that the old 
garment, as also the old bottles, is the disct- 
ples. But certainly this is untenable, for how 
could ‘‘a piece of new cloth” set forth so old a 
thing as fasting ? Neander, who takes this view, 
says that “‘ the new cloth was intended to rep- 
resent that fasting which the apostles were to 
practice at a later period.’’ But, if so, then the 
proper statement bad been not that the “‘ new 
cloth ’’ could not be put upon the disciples, be 
cause they were as an old garment, but because 
Jesus had not as yet left them. Plainly, the 
old and new garments are the old and new dis- 
pensations. ‘ We fast,” they said—we Phari- 
sees and Jobn’s disciples, we who are taught 
‘by the law; “‘why do not Thy disciples? 
Thine who are taught of thee. Thus were 
the old and new dispensations involved in 
the very application of his questioners; 





end his answer to this Jesus (illustrated 
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by the old and new garments. But it is 
as the two dispensations were embodied 
and reflected in their respective followers, 
that they were here specially referred to; for 
garments are for the purpose of being worn by 
men, and, besides, the very question which was 
asked by the followers of the old dispenaation 
bad reference to the character and conduct of 
themselves, as contrasted with the followers 
ofthe new. “ Why do we fast, and Thy disci- 
ples fast not?” Their fasting, therefore, the 
Lord here regards as an expression and spect- 
men of the character and conduct produced by 
the old dispensation. 

Now, the old dispensation was a law-right- 
eousness; the new is Christ’s righteousness. 
The old said Do, and live; the new says Believe, 
and be saved. The principle of the old was 
that of rendering just so much service and 
rendering it just so well, or else the receiving 
just so much punishment. The principle of 
the new Is that of our being made God’s right- 
eousness in another—in Christ. The oldcould 
never put away the “‘ conscience of sins” ; the 
new gives full deliverance, once for all, from 
condemnation. The old asserted itself as a 
task-master; the new hath the voice and the 
arms of a bridegroom. Service under the old 
was a slavery of duty; service under the new 
is the bride’s joyousness of duty. Now, there 
fore, the fasting which was an expression and 
specimen of character and conduct under the 
old dispensation was a slavish perform- 
ance and wholly unsuited to the new. 
And yet, is not fasting a recognized practice 
under the new? Wherein, then, lies the dif- 
ference? The one was such fasting as was 
commanded and exacted, enforced from with- 
out, laid upon them by an external law; the 
other is such fasting as is free and spontane- 
ous, enforced from within, an index of the 
bride’s love of the Bridegroom. This is the 
only possible difference, and thus it makes all 
the difference in the world whether or not we 
regard fasting as-left to our option ; whether 
or vot we chain ourselves to an inexorable 
law of fasting ; whether or not, in this matter, 
we are at the beck of days and ordinances; 
whether or not we regard the act itself, as 
such, as a duty to be done. It is all the dif- 
ference between the old and new dispensations, 
between the law and the Gospel, between our 
own righteousness and Christ's righteousness, 
between a yoke and freedom, between hard- 
ship and love. The two dispensations do not 
“agree,” and the fasting under each must 
embody and reflect respectively the character 
of each. 

When, however, the two dispensationus are 
represented as not agreeing together, we are 
to understand that the reference is solely to 
its being attempted to make them miz. In the 
parable before us it is only when the old gar- 
ment is pieced with the new that the incon- 
gruity is brought into notice. The old dis- 
pensation, as well as the new, was of God, and 
had an important purpose to serve—even that 
of preparing forthe new. In certain regards 
they did most perfectly agree. The old 
garment was intended to be worn till 
the new one was got ready; but then it 
was to be abandoned altogether. There 
must be no attempt at preserving it, by 
patching it with pieces cut from the new. 
The old garment of law-righteousness had 
come to be very old, indeed — ‘decayed 
and ready to vanish away’’; the new one of 
Christ’s righteousness was complete in every 
part—“ ordered in all things and sure.’’ It was 
impossible to join the two without both becoin- 
ing worsened. To make our fasting, for in- 
stance, a mere patchwork between law and 
gospel is for it to get the good of neither. So 
long as the dispensation of the law lasted 
there was, at least, the satisfaction of thinking 
that, when one had fasted, one had so far done 
what was required; but when now you bring 
with you intoa practice of duty-done fasting 
some idea of the full and flowing sweetness of 
Christ, you have thereby effectually hindered 
your taking pleasure in the act performed, 
since it is a satisfaction of altogether another 
kind, for which your knowledge of Christ has 
taught you to yearn, while, on the other 
band, your sense of the sweetness of Christ 
is itself oppressed and injured by the irksom- 
ness of such a fast, with which it agreeth not. 
In the matter of fasting, you are neither a 
good ceremonial man nor a good Christian. A 
worse rent than before is made in the dispens- 
ation of mere law-service; and you have also 
torn the dispensation of grace, as if that were 
not sufficient of itself, and were only fit to be 
used for repairing breaks in ‘‘carnal ordinan- 
ces.”” And thus we see why it is that, accord- 
ing to what have been prevailing views of fast- 
ing, spiritually-minded Christians have so often 
failed to be profited by it. They have been 
trying to piece an old garment with a new 
patch. And thus it is, too, that the set fasts 
of the reformed churches, brought with them 
out of the darkness of popery, have fallea 
into such universal disuse, it being instinctive- 
ly felt, although the subject be not definitely 
understood, that all such ordinances are out 
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of place in the Church of Christ. And yet, if 
God visit some sore affliction upon a commu- 
nity, how quickly will an. overpowering sense 
of that affliction, as turning the heart God- 
ward, suggest the proclamation of a fast for 
that specific occasion. Oh! let us understand 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, 
and that only bis righteousness is the mar- 
riage robe of the believer, and that, as appre- 
ciating this our fair bridal array, we cannot 
but Le full of all bridal love and obedience. 

III. And now the Lord makes use of another 
{llustration, presenting the subject in a yet 
deeper view of it. 

“Neither do men put new wine into old 
bottles, else the bottles break, and the wine 
runneth out and the bottles perish ; but they 
put new wine into new bottles, and both are 
preserved”’ (Matthew). 

Old leathern bottles were not strong enough 
to resist the power of fermentation of new 
wine; and sc it burst the bottles, the wine run- 
ning out and the bottles perishing. But the 
new Wine being put into new bottles, both were 
preserved. In this illustration the idea of the 
wedding is still continued, the reference being 
to the wine for the marriage-feast. 

Evidently the wine is something internal, 
something poured in. Now, as the old and 
new garments are the two dispensations, so 
the old and new wine cannot but be the felt 
essence, the tasted power of the two dispensations; 
and as the garments imply that there are men 
to wear them, so the old and new bottles 
directly represent the men who have taken in 
and, contain this inner experience. The new 
wine is the felt essence, the tasted energy of 
Christ’s righteousness. It is not only the 
believer receiving the truth, but also entering 
into a thorough enjoyment of it. It is his 
being able to say: ‘“‘I have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear, but the spirit 
of adoption, whereby I cry, Abba Father. The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with my spirit 
that lamachild of God. And, if a child, then 
an heir, an heir of God and a joint heir with 
Christ.” It isthe joy of the preciousness of 
his standing in Christ. 

Now, if the law-righteousness and Christ’s 
righteousness cannot be pieced togetier as 
consenting truths of a man’s practical life, 
much more cannot a man who is possessed of 
the old system of law-slavery enter into, feel, 
and live the internal power of Christ’s right- 
eousness. If he could take it in, it would 
shatter his ceremonial life, and then itself 
would disappear. There isno wine of the Gos- 
pel in ‘‘the beggarly elements” of religious 
servitude. ‘I am afraid of you,” said the 
apostle. *‘ Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years.’” Therefore would not Jesus 
have his disciples to be as ‘old bottles.” 
Therefore he would not teach them such fast- 
ing as was practiced by the followers of the 
old dispensation ; but he would have them to 
be new men—new in their babits of thought, 
new in their modes of life and so the frame- 
work of their daily practice, and the powerful 
wine of the Gospel would be adapted the one 
to the other and both be preserved. Only the 
very different fasting which he taught could 
contain the wine of the marriage feasting. 

IV. And, finally, the Lord having shown why 
his own disciples fasted not, he now shows 
his questioners why they themselves fasted. 

“No man also, having drunk old wine, 
straight way desireth new; for he saith, ‘The 
old is better,’ or, rather, ‘The old is good’”’ 
(Luke). 

This is what the man says who has been 
drinking the old wine. He has no desire to taste 
of the new, for the old is good enough; that is, 
it suite his present taste. He is so habituated 
to form and ceremony, to what is external and 
captivating to the senses in religious obsery- 
ance, to what is merely the idea of duty done, 
even though it be the bondage of conscience, 
he has no taste for Gospel grace and freedom 
nor understands how such wine can be rel- 
ished. How fearful an infatuation is that of a 
soul’s perverted taste! 
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Fipe.Lia BringsEs, whose studio is at No. 154 
West Fifty-fourth Street, has been since 1869 an 
exhibitor at the Academy and Water-color 
Exhibitions. She begun with good work, and 
her work has grown better and better with the 
succeeding years. As long ago as 1875 a writer 
in the Art Journal said of this acomplished 
woman: ‘Her works, which are already well 
known in New York, are like little lyric poems.” 
Miss Bridges has been very successful in paint- 
ing birds and flowers, but has not confined 
herself to this narrow field of work. Her 
pictures exhibitedin the present Academy Ex- 
hibition are full of tenderness and show more 
than a clever technical management. Her 
“Clam-Strewn Beach,” in the last Water-color 
Exhibition, was an original conception, of 





which mention at length has already been 
made in these columns. Miss Bridges is a native 
of Salem, Mass.,and was a papil of William T. 
Ricbards, to whom she is much indebted for her 
skill in the management of colors. She spent a 
year or more in study abroad and isone of the 
few women who have the letters A. N. A. 
written after her name. 

There used to be a painter of flowers and of 
children whom some art critic (Jarves perhaps) 
bappily called “‘color-drunk Babcock.” The 
artist seems now to be quite lost sight of ; but 
his mantle is hereabout, and may be said to 
have fallen onthe shoulders of W. Gedney 
Bunce, who is best known by his Venetian 
pictures, radiant with light and kaleidoscopic 
with color. Mr. Bunce’s pictures glow. Their 
color is sure to attract the eye, even though 
they be bung on the dark side of a corridor, 
as the “ Venetian Boats” (No. 28) is at present 
hung inthe Academy. But there are other 
qualities besides glowing color that are note- 
worthy in Mr. Bunce’s pictures. There is vigor 
of drawing and much real poetry of feeling. 
His Venetian pictures represent Venice under 
exceptional conditions and with atmospheric 
effects not often witnessed even in that extraor- 
dinary city. His Venice is the Venice of a dream. 
Mr. Bunce has contributed four pictures to the 
Exhibition of the Society of American Artists. 
The largest is a Venetian view, which, though a 
royally good picture, is less interesting than a 
small landscape (No. 76), called ‘‘ November, 
Mt. Desert, Maine,’’ which shows how a true 
artist can find poetry in so desolate a view as 
a barren sea-side field, overhung by a windy 
autumn sky. The influence of the Munich 
methods are plainly discernible in Mr. Bunce’s 
work, though he is an imitator of no master, 
and bound in the fetters of no particular school. 
He is an American, and one of whom we may 
justis be proud. He was born at Hartford, 
Conn., and is still a young man. His picture 
“ Approach to Venice” attracted much atten- 
tion in the American Art Department of the 
Paris Exposition of 1878. Mr. Bunce’s studio 
is in the “ Benedick” Building, Washington 
Square. 

J. G. Brown, though an Englishman by birth, 
is an American artist by long residence in New 
York, in the choice of his subjects, and in his 
methods of work. He began his art studies in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the first public rec- 
ognition of bis talents was a medal presented 
to him in 1853 for his work inthe Royal Scottish 
Academy, Edinburgh. Mr. Brown finds his 
subjects in the commonest walks of every-day 
life. His pictures are straightforward, simple 
representations of things seen by the roadside 
and fireside. He finds a picture in a group of 
gamins who fish from a dock; he makes news- 
boys, boot-blacks, and street-venders relate the 
incidents of their lives in a picturesque fashion, 
sure to catch the eye, and so plainly that no 
explanation is necessary. If Mr. Brown would 
only leave his pictures a little short ofthe ut- 
most elaboration of treatment, there would be 
a gain instrength. They are toosmooth ; there 
is too much of the brush visible. He sacrifices 
breadth to details. One of the great lessons to 
be learned in painting is to know when to stop 
working on a picture. Though he has been for 
mapy years a painter, and one held in high 
esteem, there still remains that lesson to be 
learned. Mr. Brown’s merits and faults are both 
conspicuous in the picture which he has this year 
in the Academy (No. 484). It is called “The 
Chalienge’’ and represents two street-boys, 
with their dogs, one of whom is desirous that a 
dog-fight shall be instantly set on foot. The 
other lad, considering bis dog’s qualities, evi- 
dently objects to such a proceeding. The picture 
is extremely realistic. The figures are full of 
action, well drawn and modeled; but are 
wrought to a degree of smoothness that keeps 
the brush constantly in mind Mr. Brown’s 
most successful pictures has been ‘“‘ The First 
Cigar,” which went into the collection of the 
Hon. Marshall O. Roberts; ‘“‘The Passing 
Show,” exhibited at Paris in 1878; and “ The 
Curling Match,’ which our readers may remem- 
ber at the Centennial Exposition. 

R. A. Blakelock isan artist whose pictures 
have come rapidly into favor with connois- 
seurs. He is a most faithful student of Nature, 
His picture in the “Society of American 
Artists’? Exhibition shows this most conclu- 
sively, though it lacks unity of treatment and 
in some parts is much better than others. 

Robert Blum has been an exhibitor in nearly 
all the late exhibitions of New York. There 
is a fascinating touch-and-go treatment in bis 
pictures, that carries them just beyond the 
jottings of the “‘impressionists”; and there is 
a certain sparkling color, with strong certainty 
of touch, that shows a clear color sense and a 
trained hand. If Mr. Blum would only carry 
his pictures a little further along, they would 
certainly be very clever works, indeed. Ifhe 
would only be a little more particular in the 
choice of his subjects, there would scarcely be 
amore popular artist in the circle of artists, 
now grown so large in New York. The remem- 
brance ofa Japanese “* Fish-stall,’’ in last year’s 
Water-color Exhibition, prompts the latter re- 
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mark. Mr. Blum has a most admirable picture 
in the Academy Exhibition. It is so free from 
the faults of his usual style that it almost 
seems to destroy the force of the criticism 
written above. He calls it “‘ Going and Com- 
ing.” Itis an entirely unconventional water- 
scape, just out of Venice. The artist has caught 
with wonderful exactness the subtle differ- 
ence between the blue of calm water and the 
blue of clear sky, and his gondolasseem act- 
ually to glide over the mirror-like surface of the 
sea. Mr. Blum has bis studioin the new Studio 
Building, 58 West 57th Street; but the real 
work upon such a picture as the last-named 
could only bave been done out-of-doors and 
faceto face with Nature. 

8. G. W. Benjamin, who has the traditions 
of art at his finger’s end, paints almost too 
well to be the clever critic he is. He has two 
pictures in this year’s exhibition, is a member 
of the Salmagundi Club, and is fully recog- 
nized as one of the guild of artists who are 
honestly trying to lift art above the depressing 
influences of the old school or, rather, no 
school of the past generation. 

Albert Bierstadt has painted mountains on 
mountains and valleys innumerable. He has 
covered canvas by the square rod, and received 
royal prices for his pictures. Who does not 
remember ‘Rocky Mountains — Lander’s 
Peak,’ that sold to Mr. James McHenry for 
$25,000; and the “‘ Valley of the Yosemite,” 
which, if memory is not all wrong, was exhib- 
ited the country over, and seen by thousands 
of American citizens at twenty-five cents a 
head? Why, there are people who think Mr. 
Bierstadt’s pictures ‘‘ The Greatest Show on 
Earth.” Who is there that can put a whole 
range of mountains into a picture 6x10 equal 
to Bierstadt? There is nothing in art, or 
Nature either, for that matter, like his 
marine pictures. His ‘Shore of the Tur- 
quoise Sea,” in last year’s Academy Exhibi- 
tion, is witness of the truth of this state- 
ment, If a figure happens to stray into the 
acre-broad valleys of Mr. Bierstadt’s pictures, 
it is a creation in harmony with ali Mr. Bier- 
stadt’s creations—wholly original, a thing 
evolved into the cosmos of Mr. Bierstadt’s 
work from the infinite chaos of Mr. Bier- 


stadt’s brain. This artist is a Chevalier of the ~ 


Legion of Honor. His pictures are considered 
quite phenomenal in Paris. Having said this 
much of this successful maker of big pic- 
tures, let us look for a moment at what others 
have said of him. Tuckerman, in his ‘“‘ Book 
of the Artists,” says: ‘‘ Bierstadt is a true rep- 
resentative of the Diisseldorf school of land- 
scape, and to this fact are to be ascribed both 
his merits and defects. One reason of the 
marvelous success of Bierstadt is that the 
Diisseldorf School was a novelty here, though 
familiar abroad. .. No more genuine 
and grand American work has been produced 
here than Bierstadt’s ‘Rocky Movntains.’” 
This is all as false as can be, since the Diissel- 
dorf school of landscape painting was about 
the only school we knew anything about in 
this country at the time of Mr. Bierstadt’s 
first success. And, if Mr. Bierstadt’s work was 
Diisseldorf’s work, how could it be “ gen- 
uinely and grand American work,” since, in 
matter of fact, the ‘* Rocky Mountains” might 
have been rocky mountains anywhere, and 
would never have been recognized as special- 
ly American if the artist had not bethought 
him of the expedient of putting in a group of 
American Indians? Much more in keeping 
with the facts of Mr. Bierstadt’s work is the 
criticism by Mr. James Jackson Jarves, in bis 
“Art Idea.”” He says: ‘ Bierstadt’s figures 
are picturesquely grouped, prosaically true to 
actual life, giving additional interest to most 
observers, though rendering his great work, 
«*The Rocky Mountains,” confused and de 
tracting from its principal features. . . . 
On the whole, however, he has well depicted 
the silvery clearness and translucency of the 
mountain-air of the West, and managed to 
avoid the prominent defects of the Diisseldorf 
School in general.”” Itis not the purpose of 
this article to correct the disagreement be- 
tween these critics as to the merits of Mr. 
Bierstadt’s pictures. There was a certain 
vigor in bis early pictures, which is lacking in 
his later work. The panoramic expanses of 
canvas took wonderfully with the public of 
twenty years ago; but the public has grown 
in art knowledge, and Mr. Bierstadt has not. 
His late pictures aim at being sensational and 
end in being meretricious. The artist, whose 
name has, indeed, been prominently associated 
witb art matters in America, was born in 1829, 
in Diisseldorf. He was brought to this country 
when an infant and has spent most of his life 
here. He has been a member of the National 
Academy since 1860, and is frequently, if not 
always, represented in its annual exhibition. 
His picture in the present exhibition amply 
bears out Prof. Weir’s criticism, who, in his 
“ Official Report of the American Centepnia 
Exhibition of 1876,” says: “His pictures 
exhibited at Philadelphia indicate a lapse imto 
sensational and meretricious effects and a loss 
of true artistic sim. They are vast illustr 
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tions of scenery, carelessly and crudely exe- 
cuted, and we fail to discover in them the 
merit which rendered his earlier works con- 
spicuous.”’ 

J.B. Bristol, whose work has steadily {n- 
creased in value since he began to exhibit plc- 
tures, in 1859, and who is one of the few of our 
older artists who has made some effort to keep 
abreast with the art progress of the country, 
was born at Hillsdale, in this state, in 1826. He 
is not old or old-fashioned as a painter, but to- 
day as earnest a student of Nature and as en- 
thusiastically devoted to art as when he went 
to Florida, in 1859, to paint tropical scenes. 
Mr. Bristol’s last year’s work is represented 
in part by an admirable landscape in the pres- 
ent Academy Exhibition, a picture that gains 
by contrast with the colossal canvas that bangs 
near it. His management of cloud shadows is 
open to some objection and seem to exist In 
some portions of the picture without a reason 
for being. As the arti-t is, however, a close 
student of Nature, one hardiy dares to insist 
upon this criticism, lest out of bis deep knowl- 
edge of Nature’s moods he might explain it 
away. Mr. Bristol’s pictures are to be found 
in the best collections of the country. His 
studio tsin the Y. M. C. A. Building, 52 East 
Twenty-thi:d Street. 





Sanitary. 


WATER-CLOSET SYSTEMS AND 
APPLIANCES IN HOUSES. - 


Tne introduction of a closet system within 
the walls of dwellings, and all the appliances 
connected therewith, however convenient, is 
one of those arrangements sure to be fraught 
with great evils unless there fs rigorous exact- 
ness both in construction and care. It has 
already become a principle as far as possible 
to place such appliance in wings or extensions 
of buildings, so as to secure that free access of 
air which cannot be had in central positions in 
a building. With this general precaution and 
with that exercise of cleanliness as to exposed 
surfaces, by use of soap and water, etc., for 
which there is no substitute, the next point fs 
to assure such ¢el'very of contents as shall 
avoid both the evils of odors and the risks of 
disease. We have already described what ts 
the proper ventilation of the soil-pipe and alr- 
exposure of the sewer into which the contents 
are to pour. Also the need of a pipe, separate 
from that of both tub or wash-basins, to con- 
vey this to the soil-pipe. The only question, 
therefore, Ieft here for settlement is: What 
kind and what number of traps or plugs shall 
inte-vene between the roil-pipe and the seat- 
basin to prevent the Inflow cf foul air? how 
shell the bow] itself be kept odorless? how 
shall the water-supply or flushing be accom: 
plished? With many closets the trap relied 
upon fs the usual 8 bend or Lead trap. If this 
is of proper bend and is rapidly flushed bya 
supply of water, coming with a dash into the 
pan or bowl, ft is easy to see how contents will 
be rapidly carried off. As this is espectally 
exposed to organic matter, and siphonage 
would be a great risk, we think there should 
be just beyond the trapa vent-pipe, which may 
be of tin and extend to the outer air. If to 
this a closet or bowl, like that of Rhoad’s, 
made only of porcelain, without wood-work, 
canbe attached, the evils of a foul pan are 
much avoided. Such closets, like many of 
other construction, depend for their water- 
flush upon a tank or reservoir above, with such 
automatic arrangement as to supply the water, 
according to need, at or near the time of occu- 
pancy. Where a closet cannot be in an exten- 
sion, there is often need of a device by which 
foul air can be carried off from the space 
between the cover of the seat and the trap 
below. To accomplish this, an annular flat 
tube, with slots around the inner edge, is 
placed directly upon the bow! or seat; and from 
this an alr-draaght, made of tin, may pass 
to the kitchen chimney, and thus secure a 
constant delivery. For this the Hopper closet 
{8 used, instead of the pan-closet, already de- 
scribed, 

All such closets neéd to be made of smooth, 
non-absorbent material, and to have a quick, 
free flush. The automatic and waste-prevent- 
ing tanks, and the apparatus by which the water- 
supply is responsive to the weight of tle seat, 
and the simplicity of construction render this 
Hopper cloeet often more available than some 
of the more complicated patents. It is better 
than the pan-closet, which has two traps when 
the closet is not in use and the water-pan of 
which is liable to emit foul air in its tipping. 
and the working of which is dependent upon 
the pulling of a handle. 

A form of closet now much ip use has, in- 
stead of this kind of trap and this mode of 
vent or ventilation, a plunger or ping, which 
aids a trap below or can entirely substitute it. 
The Jennings and Zane closets are specimens of 
this class, These closets secure a definite lerel 
of Water in the seat-pen, and so protest it well 


- 


from being soiled. 












There is about these much 
apparatus, which, if not perfectly made, is apt 
to be out of order. The float-chamber may 
become foul, or its overflow-trap evaporated 
or may siphon its own traps. Some improve- 
ments are being made in this class of closets, 
but thes are as yet scarcely perfect. 

The Hellyer water-closet presents another 
plan, in which ‘a valve closes the base of the 
bowl. This retains the water until a handle is 
lifted, which rotates a pan and so discharges 
the contents. It isa pan-closet with smaller 
surface for deposits. Other forms, as the 
Bostel and the Lambeth trapless-closet, the 
Lambeth valve closet, and the Lambeth fiush- 
out-closet are used in England. We believe 
there is great need for us to study simplicity 
in this kind of apparatus, as it is almost true 
that the more extensive the apparatus the 
greater 's the risk of danger wherever there 
fs the least disarrangement. The householder 
who will give a little attention to the best form 
of Hopper closet is much safer than one with 
all the patents at his command. Disease is 
now often proving to us that we must insist 
upon the greatest exactness in all these indoor 
constructions of daily use, and see toit that 
our ro-called conveniences are not more con- 
venient for hastening us to the other world 
than for making us comfortable in this. 


Biblical Research, 








Anovut three vears ago Lieutenant Conder 
attempted to identify the place to which the 
scapegoat was led, as follows: 

** The scanecgoat was led out on the Sabhath, 
and, in order to evade the law of the Sabbath- 
day’s journey, a tabernacle was erected at 
every term of two thonaand cubits and hecame 
the domicile of the messenger, who, after eat- 
ing bread and drinking water, was legally sble 
to travel another stave. Ten such tebernacles 
were constructed between Sik and Jerusalem, 
an? the distance wae ninety ris, or six anda 
half Enclish miles, The district was called 
Tlidadim and the hich mountain Sik. The 
first meana ‘ eharn,’ the second ‘narrow,’ both 
annlving well to the knife-e’ged ridges of the 
dezert. The distance of ninety ris brings us to 
the great hill of Fl-Muntar, and here, beside 
the anetent road from Jerusalem. fa a well 
ca'led Sak, while in the name Hadeldir., an- 
niied to nart of the ridge, we recognize the 
Hebrow Hidfidim. 

“ Here, then, I think we may fairly concinde 
fe the Monntain of the Scapernat. From this 
hich ridge the unhappy victim was yearly 
rolled down Into the narrow valley beneath, 
at the entrance of the erent desert, wiich first 
unfolded iteelf hefore the eves of the messen- 
ver as he cained the simmit half a mile beyond 
the wall of Sik. Beside this well stood. prob- 
ably, the tenth booth. to which he returned 
after the deed, and where he sat until sun- 
Aown, when he was permitted to return to 
Jernealem."—Prl. Expl. Fund “ Quart, State- 
ment,” 1878, p. 118. 

So far as we are aware, this identification has 
never been questioned, or even criticised, rea- 
sonably enongh from the fact that very few or 
none others have been sufficiently conversant 
with the ground or the facts. But now a com- 
petent critic arizes, in the person of Herr 
Conrad Schick. who thus diccueses the matter, 
fn the last number of the ** Zeitschrift des Denut- 
sehen Pulaestina Vereins,” s.218. We translate: 


** Againct this view of Lient. Conder I have 
several hesitant ob<ervations to make. First 
of all, the hill called Mnntar does not rise in 
such steep sides as the place in question must 
have possessed, according to the Mishna. 
Forther, the region itself. to which the name 
Sak adheres, does not even lie within the lim- 
its of the desert proper. And, finally, there is 
no real correspondence between SOk and that 
of the list booth tn the journey, inasmnch as 
the narrative in the Mishna expressly distin- 
guishes the name of this last halting-place as 
Ziq. in which the consonants are wholly dif- 
ferent. 

“On the contrary, the northern way lesding 
into the desert proper appears to condnct toa 
locality wholly snitable for the one sought 
after. It {sa road that passes over Bethany ip 
very nearly a direct line toward the east, falls 
into the little plain west of the desert proper, 
and then climbs to the Bir ez-ZarrA’a, together 
with the scattered and scanty ruin of Bait 
Findaidin. Tere one is sndidenly arrected 
upon the border of the chalk district and looks 
down into an abyss, on the other side of which 
rises a hight, a chalk cone, called Tantir 
Hudaidfin. In my opinion, it was to this spot 
that the scapegoat was broucht and from this 
precipice thrown down. This northern route 
is more direct than the southern one. At the 
same time, it had cisterns ani even little 
hamlets distributed along its sides. From the 
hights at Bait Hudaidin one could very well 
observe when the messenger led up the scape- 
goat to any one of the rocky precipices, or, 
indeed, to the Tantir Hudaidin itself, and 
then threw him over. Furthermore, it fs in 
this neighborhood, in the modern name Bait, 
or Khirbet Hudaidfn, sparse ruins of sincle 
houses and reddish fallow fields, in the Wadi 
Nudaidin, the chief valley among this group of 
bilis, aod ip Tgatdr Hudaidin, without dopbt, 
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that the old Bait Hadidi mentioned in the tra- 
dition of Rabbi Jehuda is preserved. In the 
distance alone does there appearto be a lack 
of conformity. According to R. Jehuda, Bait 
Haddda lay three Roman miles from Jerusa- 
lem; whereas, the present Bait Hudaidin stands 
about twelve Roman miles removed from Jeru- 
salem—in this respect exactly as far away as 
the Mishna removes the place in question (ZQq) 
into the desert. When thus the declarations 
of the Mishna itself conflict with a distance 
laid down by R. Jehuda we may safely suspect 
some error in the latter. 

“The view entertained by Lient. Conder, 
which has served the purpose of being the first 
to raise and answer this question, is, by what I 
have thus said, not so much contested as it is 
more closely determined. If a mountain is 
indispensable, it is to be sought in the Tantir 
Hudaidain, and not in the Muntar.”’ 


i satenatitelidebeemeniantiiimenetnemell 
Science. 


To geologists, probably, the gorge below Ni- 
agara Falls has been the most convincing evi- 
dence of the great antiquity of the glacial age. 
A pregiacial channel exists below the Whirl- 
pool, reaching Lake Ontario at St. Davids, 
some distance west of the present mouth of 
the river. This old channel was filled with 
glacial debris, so as to turn the water into its 
present course. In 1841 Professor Ha!l and Sir 
Charles Lyell, assuming that the whole gorge, 
from Lewiston to the present Falls, bad been 
formed since the filling up of the channel be- 
low the Whirlpool, estimated that the smallest 
amount of time which would suffice for this 
task was 80,000 years, and that probably a 
much longer period was consumed ; but these 
eminent observers overlooked one circum 
stance of the very greatest significance, to 
which the late Mr. Thomas G. Belt has called 
attention. This paper (which is verygmport- 
ant) may be found in the London Quarterly 
Journal of Science for April, 1875. There is 
nothing to show that the portion of the gorge 
extending from the Whirlpool up to near 
the present site of the Falls is not alsu 
preglacial ; but many things to indicate that 
it is the true continuation of the old preglacial 
channel. The distance between the present 
cataract and the Whirlpool is about four 
miles. or half that of the whole gorge, and the 
position of the strata is such that through this 
portion of the gorge the rate of retrocession 
must have been much slower than that below 
the whirlpool. Oneof the evidences that this 
upper portion of the channel belongs to the 
preglacial times is that itis much wider than 
that from the Whirlpool to Lewiston. Now, if 
we suppose that, when the cataract had worn 
out the gorge from Lewiston to the Whirlpool, 
it struck the preglacial gorge, and above that 
point simply scoured out the loose material 
from that, the measure of the time since the 
glacial age is that required by the river to form 
he gorge below the Whirlpoo’ and so much of 
the upper end as was not already in existence. 
What this last element is we have no means of 
telling precisely ; but the time required for 
eroding the lower section could scarcely have 
been more than 20,000 and very likely was leds 
than 10,000 years, that being very much the 
easiest part of the work tobe done. It is 
somewhat singular that Mr. Belt’s paper bas 
not heretofore attracted more notice, No per- 
son making a thorough study of the subject 
can afford to neglect it. 


...-Mr. C. B. Warring has lately been pub- 
lHehing some curious calculations as to the in- 
tensity of the forces which act between the 
heavenly bodies to keep them in their orbits. 
The force which is mutually exerted between 
the moon and earth amounts to more than 
200,000 millions of millions of tons; that is to 
sav, if gravitation were suddenly suspended, 
the moon would cease to circulate around the 
earth unless they were held together by some 
kind of a connecting cord and that cord would 
have to bear the strain named above. If the 
bond were a web of steel wires, each one 
quarter of an inch in diameter, stretched 
between the eirth and moon, they would have 
to be distributed all over the earth on the 
side next the moon at an average distance of 
less than six inches from each other. The at- 
traction between the sun and earth is 175 
times as great as that between earth and 
moon ; 80 that, if a similar web were stretched 
from the earth to the sun, the wires would 
have to cover one side of the earth so thickly 
that a mouse could not crawl between 
them. 


...-The Empress Eugenia brought home 
from Zululand the plants which were growing 
on the spot where the young Prince Napoleon 
fell. One of these bas recovered from the ef- 
fects of its long journey to England, and is 
now growing, and proves to be one of the 
numerous species of the geranium which make 
their bomein Southern Africa. It is known 
betanically as Pelargonium Cooperi. 












Personalities, 


Mr. T. M. NicHot’s appointment as Indian 
Commissioner has led to the publication of some 
facts regarding his extremely rapid political 
advancement. Two years ago he was as ob- 
scure as any man, While in Kansas, where he 
lived, however, he had madea careful study 
of the currency question, and had the mora 
courage to advocate hard money in the midst 
of Greentwckers. Removing to Racine, Wis- 
consin, he attended one evening a political 
meeting held in the interest of the inflation- 
ists, at which he asked the privilege of reply- 
ing to some of the arguments used. This an- 
swer was so striking and so cogent as to secure 
for him an invitation to stump the State of 
Wisconsin for the Republicans. He organized 
an Honest-Money League in the state, and was 
invited East by Secretary Schurz, that he 
might found one, with ramifications throughout 
the country, when the Greenback Party so 
dwindled as to make it unnecessary. He was 
thus brought into association with Icad- 
ing men, who seem to have recognized his 
ability immediately. 





.+..General Clinchant, military governor of 
Paris, whose death was reported a few days 
ago, was born at Thiancourt, December 2ith, 
1820, and became a sub-lieutenant of in- 
fantry in 1841. 'le was promoted to a captain- 
ey in 1851, and made lieutenant-colonel in 
1859. He served with distinction in the Mex- 
fean campaign, and took command of the 
Second Brigade of the First Division of the 
Third Army Corps on the breaking out of the 
Franco-German War, serving under Bazaine in 
the battles before Metz. He escaped from 
Metz just before the capitulation, and sub- 
sequently served under Buurbaki, and con- 
ducted the retreat of General Bressolles’s 
corps to the Swiss frontier. He was a grand 
officer of the Legion of Honor. General La- 
comte succeeds General Clinchant as military 
governor of Puris. 


...-Gideon H. Hollister, a prominent citizer 
of Connecticut, died at his home in Litchfield, 
on the morning of the 24th, of heart disease, 
in the sixty-third year of his age. Mr. Hoilis- 
ter was bora in Washington, Litchfield County, 
Conn., Dec. 14th, 1818, and was prepared for 
college in the Washington Academy. He was 
graduated from Yale in the Class of °40, acting 
as the class poet at the Commencement Two 
years after he was admitted to the Connecticut 
Bar, and had been in active practice for most 
of the time until his death. Mr. Hollister wag 
the author of a historical romance, entitled 
‘*Mount Hope; or, Philips King of the Wam- 
panoags,” and a “ History 6f Connecticut,” 
which passed through two editions of 2,000 
copies each. He was enzaged on the revision 
and enlargement of this work at the time of 
his death. 


...-Miss Frances E. Willard, who is now 
vigorously prosecuting temperance work in 
the South, under the auspices of the Woman’s 
National Christian Temperance Union, has 
fuund efficient aid in Mrs. George Hulse 
McLeod, of Baltimore. It is proposed to or 
ganize auxiliaries in the leading cities, prepar- 
atory to more thorough efforts next year. 
Richmond, Va.; Wilmington and Raleigh, N. 
C.; Charleston, Columbia, Spartanburgh, and 
Aiken, 8 C.; Savannah and Atlanta, Ga.; 
Mobile, New Orleans, Memphis, Knoxville, 
and Louisville are on the list of engagemenis 
made or projected. The heartiest interest is 
manifested by the best classes of thoroughly 
Southern people. 


...Secretary-of-War Lincoln, eays a college 
classmate, was not at all disposed, while at 
Harvard, to make capital out of his father’s 
distinction. His rank during Freshman year 
was good; not among the best, but well above 
the average. He was rated as having excellent 
natural ability. 


....Frederick Donglass was almost mobbed, 
fifty years ago, in Vergennes, Vermont, for at- 
tempting to disseminate abolition sentiments. 
Now the county in which that town Is located 
hasa colored sheriff. The town itself has a 
Frevch mayor and a young woman as town 
clerk. 


...-Admiral Ling, of the Chinese navy, oc- 
cupied a seat in the gallery of the House of 
Commons recently, and watched with much 
interest the process of passing a vote on ac 
count of the Irish Local Government Board. 


...-Mr. Charles W. Sikes, manager of the 
Huddersfield Banking Company, is to be 
knighted for suggesting the adoption of the 
English postal savings banks. 


.++-The late Senator Carpenter left an estate 
valued at from $130,000 to $150,000, Judge 
Black has been engaged by bis widow to con- 
duct his affairs in probate. 


...- Senator Sherman was out of office for 
six or eight hours on the third of March, fos 





the first time in twenty-six yeara, 
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— Ohe Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 17th 





TDE PHARISEES REPROVED.—Lvxe x1, 
87—47. 





Nores.—“' To dine with him.”’—Rather, break- 











School and College. 


Aw unusually large number of bequests 
and gifts have recently been made to educa 
tional institutions. Mrs. Mary N. Bliss, of 
Colambus, O., has given $10,000 to Kenyon 
College for the building of a new hall, to be 
called ‘‘ Hubbard Hall,’’ as a memorial to her 











P chbtes. 


Tus Democratic party is not dead, but 
has Ben Ail. : 


.---Don’t judge of a man’s character by the 
umbrella he carries.” It may not be his. 


--..Jdones says that the clouds of his early 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BRONSON, W. A., Sandwich, IIL, accepts call 
to Perth Amboy, N. J. , 


CAVINS, 8. F., Greensb call to 
New ‘Albany, Ind. — 


DORWARD, W. H., Danville, Lil., resigns. 








fe fast late In the forenoon. “Sat down.”— | aeceased brother, George Hubbard. Mrs. L cbildhood were no bigger than a woman’shand, | HISCOX, EpwinT., Iowa City, Iowa, resigns. 
ri aoe on his wel pg A rc J. Ely, of New York has given Griswold Col- but a squall always followed them. mae ee, w.0., gn pastorate of Bunker 
% rather to a ceremonial washing, required as a0 | jore in Day rt, Ia., $5, Gow a vectdense ceh., on, Mass. 

imposed religious duty by the Pharisees, than = Sabie ody i “ Divinity School. aiauae os cuits alae aad a KING, J. E., called to Edwardeburgh, Mich. 

( pon ms ing Ser cheentinese. “Your inward | Her husband gave $20,000, ten years ago, to | cuffs and collars are cruelly ironed every —_—? PB hp eens Sts pastemste ot Had 
} part.”—Your heart. It is not, he meant, | ..qow the Ely chair, occupied by Professor | week. MUNGER, = " id a Milas 
; bodily washing you need, but heart cleansing. | Barris; and ufterward gave the late Bishop Mich. + Any accep! ighland, 
‘ * Ye fools."—They were foolish not to | Jip $15,000 for the cathedral which the Bishop -+-»The Chinese professor at Yale had one PATTENGILL, W. W., Saginaw City, Mich., 


consider that he that made the outside body 
also made the inside heart. ‘ Give alms of such 
things as ye have.’’—Rather, give that which is 
within (the platter), as alms. This makes all 
pure to have the spirit that will make you give 
in charity what you have. “* Ye tithe mint 
and rue.""—The law required the tithing of 
farm-crops. The Pharisees zealously extended 
the rule to every little patch of herbsin the 
garden, not worth ccunting “* Uppermost 
seats.""—The seats of honor.” “ Greetings 
on the markets,""—They liked to be recognized 
as great people, and to be saluted as such with 
the title of rabbi. “As graves which ap- 
pear not."—Graves were regarded as cere- 
monlally unclean, and contaminating to those 
that approached them. If the grave were dis- 
gulsed, ite uncleanness yet continued, though 
not seen. 8o the Pharisees and Scribes were 
impure, though with as great show of purity as 
n whitewashed sepulcher. ‘* Walk over 
them.”—Where dug into the rock beneath. 
Graves were generally in such galleries Ina soft 
chalk rock. ** Lawyers."—Men who de- 
cided questions of duty of the law of Moses. 
‘Burdens grievous to be borne.” —Insisting 
that duty consisted first In these foolish cere- 
monial observances, while they themselves 
hypocritically neglected the very rules they 
imposed on others. “Your fathers killed 
them.”’—And ye would do the same, as, indeed, 
they did by Jesus and his disciples. 

Instruction.—Jesus did not refuse invitations 
to dinner. He was not churlish nor a recluse. 
Faithful Christian character is more consistent 
with social qualities than with the reverse. 

Men make too much of the mere formalities. 
It is the loving heart that we should judge 
men by, and not their punctiliousness in outer 
things. Politeness does not consist in punc- 
tiliousness about cards, and returning calls just 
s0, and all the nonsense that extreme fashion 
requires, but in loving your neighbor. 

The chief lesson of these verses is that out- 
ward show is of no account, but only inward 
purity. It is the distinction made long before, 
in a more mocking way, by Socrates, between 
the being and the seeming. It is the heart and 
not the body, the feeling and not the act, the 
purpose and not the performance, which makes 
the man and by which one will be judged. 

With this comes the principle that a law, if 
merely ceremonial, is of no importance. Christ 
came to show its worthlessness. He did away 
with ceremonies, and substituted heart worship. 
The letter killeth. The spirit giveth life. 

The race of hypocrites did not pass away 
with the Pharisees of Christ’s time. We have 
them everywhere—smooth - tongued, showy 
Christians, plausible, but not trustworthy; 
men who havea bad reputation in business, 
however well they talk in meeting or give to 
the Church. 

Little duties, like the tithing of mint, anise, 
and cummin, are not to be neglected. Christ 
teaches us that. But they must be duties that 
come out of the heart, and not mere superficial 
duties. The little courtesies of life are import- 
ant, if kept in their relative place: but life is 
not made up of these things. If the heart is 
full of courtesy, that is the principal thing. 

Christ approved simple modesty. The Phar- 
isees were pushing. They exacted attention 
and respect. Christ never did. And yet 
Christ’s true modesty gained higher honor 
than their ambition. He was followed more 
than they. One whose heart is given to help- 
ing others bas not time to be worrying about 


























* holding bis own position and repelling slights. 


Christ did not hesitate to rebuke sinners 
sharply. He was not careful not to give them 
offense. He did not feel mildly towr 4 them. 


built, at an expense of nearly $100,000. The 
trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
have formally accepted the $100,000 endow- 
ment by Joseph Wharton for the establishment 
of a branch, to be known as the Wharton 
School of Finanee and Economy. 


....The Harvard Crimson tells the following 
story, detailing the circumstances of the $100,- 
000 gift for the new Law School: “ President 
Eliot, while walking along the street in Boston, 
met an old gentleman, well known for his 
liberality toward the College. As they passed 
each other, the old gentleman asked, seeming- 
ly in jest: ‘Well, what do you want now?’ 
The President replied, in the same tone: ‘A 
new Law School.’ A few days after the Prest- 
dent received an invitation to lunch. After 
taking lunch alone with his host, they sat talk- 
ing about general college matters, until the sub- 
ject of the Law School was brought up. When 
asked what amount would be needed for the 
new building, the President named $100,000. 
His host excused himself for a moment, and 
soon returned to the room, with papers which 
gave $100,000 to Harvard University for a new 
Law 8chool building.” 


..2"The senior class at Madison University 
are urging the substitution of an address by 
some prominent’ speaker for the usual com- 
mencement orations. The idea is a new one, 
but hardly to be commended. Though the 
audience would, doubtless, be better enter- 
tained, the college commencement would be 
robbed of its dignity and brought down to 
the level of a district-school examination. 


.-..There are 68 students pursuing their 
studies at the Andover Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass., of whom seven are denom- 
inated as “‘ resident licentiates.”” There isa 
vacancy in the corps of instructors, which, 
when complete, numbers ten. Aside from the 
faculty, there are two lecturers on the subjects 
of Congregationalism and Foreign Missions. 


..--The Dlinois Supreme Court has decided 
that German may be taught in the schools as a 
part of a ‘“‘good common school education,” 
the term referring tothe studiesin the schools, 
no matter in what language they are taught. 


.... The Southern States, taken together, are 
said to have a school attendance of 2,816,784, 
and public school funds to the amount of 
$11,634,106. The school population, including 
white and colored children, is 5,487,966. 


..+-President Garfield, ex-President Hayes, 
and John Hay, Amasa Stone’s son-in-law, are 
among the trustees the Western Reserve Col- 
lege is to have after it has been removed to 
Cleveland and cbristened Adelbert. 


....The Jews of Hungary form less than five 
per cent. of the population: but they furnish 
eighteen per cent of the university students 
and two-thirds of the Jewish students study 
jurisprudence. 


.-»-It is expected that the Sayles Memorial 
Hall, at Brown University, which has been in 
process of erection so long, will be entirely 
completed by the end of this month. 


«-..The Rev. Dr. Duryea is in such poor 
health that he will probably be unable to com- 
plete his course of lectures before the Yale 
Theological School this season. 

....The Oxford (Eng.) University calendar 
shows a slight increase in the number of un- 
dergraduates. There are now 2,882, against 
2,814 a year ago. 

...-All of the women nominated for the 
office of school-director in Iowa are reported 


student last year. The student progressed so 
favorably that by the end of the session he was 
able to enjoy reading his first tea-chest. 


.-.- Out in Leadville, when one is introduced 
to a stranger, the polite thing is to ask : “‘ What 
was your name before you came here ?’”’ The 
next question, according to the rules of 
etiquette, is: “How did you manage to 
escape ?”’ 


...-““Who was first into the breach?’ 
asked Professor Stearns, when the class in bis- 
tory was up. “ The patch,”’ said the new smart 
boy. But the Professor marked him one 
minus and said no. The hole was in before the 
patch. 


...-The Princess Louise was thirty-three 
years old last week. This is one of the penal- 
ties of being a royal personage and having your 
pedigree recorded. Other English women born 
within three months of Louise are now only 
twenty-six. 


...-A Philadelphia society is wrestling with 
the question “ When a man has his life insured 
for $100,000, is his wife justified in refusing to 
prepare a mustard plaster for him when he 
is seized with a sudden and severe attack of 
the cramps ?”’ 


...-According to Josh Billings, “‘ pashence 
faa good thing for a manto hav; but when 
he haz got so much ov it that he kan fish all 
day over the side ov a boat without eny 
bait on bis hook lazyness is what’s the mat- 
ter with him.”’ 


.---Alittle girl of twelve years, the daugh- 
ter of aclergyman, was asked: “Sadie, does 
your papa ever preach the same sermon 
twice?’ After thinking a moment, Sadie re- 
plied: “‘ Yes, I think, he does; but I think he 
hollers in different places.’’ 


...-Forepaugh, the menagerie and circus 
man, has offered a prize for the most beautiful 
woman, and the Philadelphia News says thata 
Chicago girl stands the best chance of winning 
it, because the circus people want some one 
able to pack the sawdust by walking around 
the ring a few times. This {s cruel. 


...-“*Great Cesar!’ exclaimed Brutus, 
“how many eggs can a man eat on-an empty 
stomach ?”” “Go to,’’ replied Cesar, biting off 
the end of his cigarette. “Not Jove himself 
could tell. The day I overcame the Nervii I 
ate two, Brute.”’ And then he muffled up his 
face and fell, e’en at the base of Pompey’s 
Pillar. 


....A few days ago a youthful Zulu of about 
twelve summers, named Pea Blossom, was con- 
victed of stealing, in a Galveston court, and 
sentenced to imprisonment in the county jail. 
“He is rather young to steal, I should sup- 
pose,” remarked a bystander to Uncle Mose. 
“No, sah. He is not too young tosteal; but he 
is cotched a little earlier den de rest ob ’em. 
Dat’s all.” 


....There had been a great deal of bad feel- 
ing between two Galveston families; hence, 
there was much surprise when they intermar- 
ried. A friend, in speaking to the father of 
the bride,asked if the families had made friends. 
“Not a bitofit. I hate every bone in my 
son-in-law’s body.’ ‘‘Why did you let bim 
marry your daughter, then?’ ‘To get even 
with him. I guess you don’t know that girl’s 
mother as well as I do.” 


...Here is Laura’s composition on the cow : 
“ A cow isan animal with four legs on the un- 
der side; one on each korner. The tail is 
longer than the legs, but it’s not used to stand 


resigns. 
— M., ord. at Montana, Warren Co., 


—. J. B., ord. in First ch., Lancaster, 

enn. 

STONE, J., Warp, accepts call to Novi, Mich. 

VAN OSDELL, O. W., Rock Island, Il, re- 
signs. 

WALDEN, D. D., closes his pastorate at Wa- 
terloo, Mich. 

WEED, E P., Adams, accepts call to Bald- 
winsville, N. Y. 

ee 8, O. M., accepts call to Galesburgh, 


— J. M., accepts call to Goshen, 
nd. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BALDWIN, C. C., Pittsfield, O., resigns. 
— ~one MERRILL, ord. at Winterport, 
e. 
BOSWORTH, N. C., Creston, Ia., resigns. 
BRAY, &. H. (Methodist), Brooklyn, N. Y., 
called to East ch., New Haven, Conn. 
BUNNELL, J. J., Henry, Ill., accepts call to 
Williamstown, Mich. 

CHAPIN, G. E., Jonesport, Me., resigns. 

CHESTER, Artnor, invited to supply at Mar- 
blehead, O. 

CLARK, O. C., Vermillion, O., accepts call to 
Warburton Mission, Hartford, Conn. 

DAVIS, R. A., invited to supply at Mesopo- 
tamia, O. 

DAVISON, J. B., Corry, Pa., resigns. 

GALE, Epmunp, Chazrin Falls, 0., accepts 
call to Faribault, Minn. 

GATES, M. A., St. Johnsbury, supplies Bar- 
net, Vt., one year. 

GRIFFITH, T. H., Chenango Forks, accepts 
call to Phenix, N. Y. 

HALEY, Frank, Seabrook, N. H., resigns, 

HANAFORD, H. A., accepts call to Bedford, 
Mass. 

HASKELL, H. C., North Amherst, O., resigns. 

MASON, L. T., Austerlitz, N. Y., resigns. 

POPE, H. W., Black Rock, called to North 
Manchester, Conn. 

ROWLEY, Mrtox, New London, W's., re- 
signs. 

SARGENT, F. D., Brookline, N. H., called to 
Canton, Mass. 

SHIRLEY, Artnvr, Conway, Mass., resigns. 

STEVENS, H. A., Brighton, Mass., resigne. 

STONE, C. A.. Hopkinton, N. H., resigns, to 
take effect Sept. Ist. 

WAITE, F. R., Granby, Mass., resigne. 

WALDO, L. F., Cannonsburg, Mich., resigns, 

WARNER, W. W., Clifton Springs, accepts 
cal) to Coventryville, N. Y. 

WILLSON, T. B., Ludington, Mich., resigns, 
to take effect June Ist. 

WOODWORTH, Ricnarp, Wheatland, Mich., 
accepts call to Wayne, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, R. N., accepts call to Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

BROWN, F. T., D. D., accepts call to Manas- 
quan, Ill 

CONKLING, N. W., D.D., resigns pastorate 
of Rutgers ch., New York City. 

LITTLE, Georce L., removes from North 
Platte to Omaha, Neb. 

MENDENRAALL, H. G, called to Third ch., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

OLNEY, A. R., Addison, N. Y., resigns. 

POST, R. O., Logansport, Ind., accepts call to 
Cong. ch., Springfield, Tl. 

PUTNAM, D. P., Monroe, Mich., accepts call 
to Springfield, Mo. 

RICHARDS, M. A., removes from New Castle 
to Wilmington, Del. 

SHOOP, Dr. R., removes from Hastings to 
Bellevue, Mich. 

VAN VLECK, Writ, died, March 24th, at 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O , aged 4. 
WHITTEMORE, J. T., Newton, Iowa, accepte 

call to Norwood, III. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
DAVIS, J. C., Eufaula, Ala., accepts call to 


fle hated sin vigorously. He used the strong- defeated at the elect 
est language. ” } gel ae eee ati are ov. The cow kills flies with her tail. A ge , accepts call to Red 
There is no other sin that needs such severe ; cow has big ears, that wiggle on hinges; 80 a N. J. : 


denunciation as hypocrisy. For other sins 
there may be a certain excuse of ignorance or 
blindness ; but the hypocrite, who preaches 
goodness but secretly follows wickedness, 
knows bis duty and does it not. This deserves 
no mercy. 

Notice that Christ's chief rebukes were for 
hypocrites, for formalists. It was the Pharisees 


ful in rebuke to the unfaithful within the 
Church than to the unbelievers without. 





...-It is stated that the first three Wranglers 
at Cambridge University, England, this year 
were abstainers from alcohol and tobacco. 


«++. There are 130 students in regular attend- 
ance at the Burlington (Vt.) Medical College, 
of whom 88 are in the graduating class. 


.ee-The American Institute of Instraction 


may hold school-offices, and men who are not 
taxpayers cannot. 





does the tail. A cow isbigger thana calf, but 
not as big as an elephant. She is made small, 
so she can go in the barn-door when nobody is 
looking. Some cows are black and some hook. 
A dog was hooked once. She tossed the 
dog that worried the cat that killed the rat. 
Black cows give white milk; so does other 
cows, Milkmen sell milk to buy their little 


and chuse another chew to chew. This is all 
there is about cows.” 





JACKSON, Rosert F., Macon, Ga., accepts 
eall to Christ ch., Richmond, Va. 

JENNINGS, A. B., South Adams, Mass., re- 
signs. 

MILLER, Jacos, Port Richmond, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., resigns. 

ROYCE, Atrrep L., Jonesville, Miss., ap 
pointed chaplain in United States Navy. 

SHEARS, A. 8., St. Luke’s, New Haven, Conn., 


4 he denounced. Can you find in the Bible that will hold its next meeting at St. Albans, Vt., girl’s dresses, whieh they put water in and resigns. 
* Christ once denounced the Sadducees? There | 2778 the + taremierharene chalk. Cowschew cuds and each cow finds | gppaR sauce 8., St. John’s, Taunton, 
; is a lesson in this. We ought tobemore faith- | ....In Michigan all women paying taxes | its own chew. Then they swallow their chew Mass., resigns. 


WINSKILL, T. B. F. becomes assis’t rector of 
Calvary ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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oe Literature, 


Lhe prompt mention & our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us tn the selection of works 
for further notice. 


AS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN AND 
TUNE-BOOKS. 


WE print in another column a brief re- 
view of a number of recent singing-books 
for juvenile use, and we take the opportun- 
.ity to bring together under one heading the 
observations applicable to the general sub- 
ject they suggest in connection with it. Our 
opinion of each book has been stated. In 
the remarks which follow, we put them 
quite out of mind and speak only of the 
- gencral subject. For some reason or other, 
the whole brood of literary faults and de- 
fects have an unmistakable drawing to 
Sunday-school books, and in particular get 
so easily into the class known as singing- 
books that, among them all, those which 
are to be heartily commended would be 
represented by a very bumble digit. 

If it were only the tunes that were poor, 
that would be fault enough; but there is 
quite as much to be said egainst the hymns. 
First of all, they are apt to be bad in form, 
the form of a thing has exceptional im- 
portance toa child. His young mind has 
not yet penetrated far into substances and 
essences, A rough manner is everything to 
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him, because be cannot yet feel his way’ 


back of the manner and modify it by 
the possible gentleness in the heart. The 
lyric and rhythmic form of the hymn has 
even greater importance for a child than 
for an older singer. A mature believer may 
be absorbed with the divine truths and 
promises he is singing; but for the child’s 
eye the divine thing discloses itself, if at 
all, in the form. 
“ Patuit incessu dea.” 


Children’s hymns, above all others, should 
have beauty, grace, and finish of form. 

In the next place, the great majority of 
these books are composed of hymns defect- 
ive in substance. Something of this is due 
to the excess of a virtue, having arisen in the 
first instance from a praiseworthy desire to 
compese simple hymns; but the authors 
mistook simplicity and threw themselves 
into an unnatural sentimentalism. The con- 
tent of a hymn, if there is anything in it, 
is either intellectual or it lies in the senti- 
ment. Of these two there is far more 
probability that the sentiment will be too 
old for the child than that the intellectual 
part will be. Speculative, dogmatic, and 
metaphysical hymns are to be set aside, not 
only because they are not childlike, but be- 
cause they are not lyric. The poetic or 
lyric way of presenting fact or truth is both 
simple and intuitive. It works on the mind 
in a picturesque way. The intellectual 
substance of the Gospel is perfectly suit- 
able for hymnic presentation, and when pre- 
sented in a really hymnic or lyric way is as 
well suited to the child as to the ripe be- 
liever. Take, for example, Watts’s 

“I sing the almighty power of God, 
That made the mountains rise ; 
That spread the flowing seas abroad 
And built the lofty skies.” 

The children’s writers have taken need- 
less alarm. They are in no necessity of 
abandoning Gospel matter for little pueril- 
ities of baby soldiers or angels peeping 
from the sky, nor for pagan twaddle of any 
kind. 

But, while these authors perceive so keen. 
ly that a child cannot think as a man, and 
sacrifice everything to intellectual sim- 
plicity, it has not occurred to one of them 
thet neither does a child feel as a man. 
There is such a thing as sentiment which 
is too old forhim. These books are full of 
it, and we submit that it is more injurious 
than too much intellectuality would be. It 
puts the children in a hot-house and forces 
their emotional nature, which by all con- 
siderations should be kept cool and left to 
develop naturally. It is frightful to find 
in a child the chastened spirit and the tem- 
pered mind of an aged saint. Many of 
these hymns are little better than lessons in 
morbid emotion. 

And, what is more, they are vapid and 
empty. The writers of these hymns do 
Bet do work good on their own theory. In 
general, the attempt to get such matter into 
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childlike form wrecks the hymna. There is 
nothing left of it but froth. The sentiment 
gets battered out of Christian and even 
human shape, and is thrown up, at last, from 
the breakers dripping and foaming, unrecog- 
nizable for merit of any kind and com- 
monly not worth laughing at. 

With the music we shall be short. It is 
commonly bad, in many ways. As music, 
children get nothing good fromit. They 
might sing it forever, and it would be 
neither a second nor a first step to anything 
better. Let them sing scales, and they will 
learn something; but there is no training of 
the ear in these bleatings. Religiously, 
they are yet more empty. They give the 
mind no lift upward. The praise of God 
cannot be committed to such songs. Their 
stock is aimless vapid emotion, and the 
precise result they achieve is to throw the 
singer into an excited, sentimental state, 
akin to a mild intoxication, where he 
is ready to fall into the sweep of any 
definite purpose or passion that may 
take him in itscourse. They may open the 
heart for the strong guidance of a man of 
sense and will, like Moody; oftener, in the 
loose and irresponsible management of the 
Sunday-schools, they end as they began—in 
another lesson in morbid, sentimental emo- 
tion. The human mind is wonderfully 
played on by tone, and the direction in 
which it is led depends greatly on circum- 
stances. Hence the demand that the words 
of the hymn shall supply a strong intellect- 
ual direction, to bring the awakened emo- 
tion to the right objects and hold it to 
things which are at once elevating, purify- 
jng, and nourishing. 

Sunday-school music should be a first 
step to congregational song. It should be 
tke same in general character. It should 
have the same dignified tone. The differ- 
ence between music for children and for the 
congregation is not so great as some have 
supposed. Complex and difficult music 
and music of wide range—that is, which 
runs very high or very low—is equally bad 
for both. Loosely-written melodies are un- 
desirable—that is, melodies in which the 
voice skips about over Jong intervals, This 
will occur even in good tunes; but it is none 
the less an evil. For both school and con- 
gtegation the melody should be simple and 
essentially melodious, The sweetness should 
lie in the notes themselves, and they should 
be so disposed as to fall on those parts of 
the voice which contain the richest, the 
most sonorous, and the fullest tones. In 
general, they should not rise above E nor 
fall below B. Children’s lungs are inca- 
pable of sustaining prolonged tones. On 
this account, they should not sing in long 
notes and ponderous choral movements. A 
somewhat light and rapid movement is 
more natural for them. This is, perhaps, 
the chief difference between juvenile and 
adult music. But there is also a difference 
in the child’s keener enjoyment of rhythm. 
The rhythmic feeling ie probably developed 
in the child earlier than that for melody, 
and calls for a fine, simple, and yet artistic 
rhythmic movement in their songs. A 
mere dactyllic or iambic rub-a-dpb-dub will 
not answer. The rhythm must provide a 
stream of well-constructed motion, which 
carries the song sweetly and steadily on and 
connects its parts together. 

Tunes which meet these requirements are 
not made to order. Very few such have 
been written in this country. But a few 
are enough, for a good tune has a long life 
and goes into all lands. The late Dr. Will- 
cox, of Boston, composed one which will 
long be sung to the hymn 

“ Saviour, like a shepherd lead us.” 
Dr. Cutler composed another to the bymn 
“The Son of God goes forth to war.” 


Richard Willis is the author of a third, 
sung to the hymn 


“ It came upon the midnight clear.” 


There are others. We name these as 
examples. We have many from the 
recent English school, and yet more 
from German sources. They all show 
the same characteristic simplicity, dig- 
nity, and melodious and _  rbythmic 
movement. There are a plenty of them to 
fill every church with song and every 
young heart with purifying and delighted 
emotion. There is no excuse for sending 
our children to school to the Negro min- 
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strels, and bringing up their religious 
nature on ‘Pop goes the weas¢él” and 
**Shoo-fly.” We do not flatter ourselves 
that the voice of one journal, even though 
it be that of Tue INDEPENDENT, could cre- 
ate an interest in this subject were there 
not good and felt reasonableness in the 
matter. We know that a man may roll 
cannon-balls through his garret, to frighten 
his children and fill his own ears with the 
din, without making it thunder through the 
sky; but we believe that in this case the 
electricity is in the air. There is latent 
recognition enough of the abuses to which 
we have referred, and we have confidence 
that the conscience and good sense of the 
Christian public will not suffer them to 
continue. 
a 

Sterling Gems, by Theodore E. Perkins and 
Hubert P. Main (Biglow & Main), contains 
an elaborate system of elementary harmony, 
put in good form for rudimental instruction. 
The selections are made with judgment, a 
large part of them being from German sources. 
The authorship of scme of them should be 
looked up more carefully. It is hardly enough, 
in this age of definite knowledge, to trace up a 
tune to that indefinite source of song, ‘‘Ger- 
man.”’ Sterling Gems is not designed for the 
Sunday-school, but for day schools and the 
home-circle. Among the good songs not or- 
dinarily seen is ‘‘ Faithful and True,” the 
bridal song in Lohengrin. The author has the 
taste to leave itto be sung to the original 
words of McFarren’s libretto. The book is 
also to be commended as containing the best 
of our familiar songs, many of which are real- 
ly charming. Mr. Perkins has yielded too 
much to the temptation to introduce his own 
compositions. We do not see any original 
amendments introduced into Flotow’s score of 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” or into “ Sweet 
Home,” to call for the special note made of 
them. Another book, designed for use 
in high and normal schools, but containing 
only sacred hymns, is The National Hymn 
and Tune-Book, by L. W. Mason, late superin- 
tendent of music in the public schools of Bos- 
ton. (Boston: Ginn & Heath.) These selec- 
tions are for mixed voices; and as for the 
hymns, they are unsectarian. It is a good, solid, 
and in every way wholesome collection, which 
ean be used with profit anywhere. In the 
same class of books to be commended is The 
Welcome Chorus, by W.8. Tilton. (Oliver Ditson 
&Co.) The selections are made in good taste, 
with a fair proportion of good modern music 
of the better kind, and designed for use in high 
schools, academies, and seminaries. It con- 
tains solos, duets, and trios, and is divided 
into a sacred and a secular part. Without 
possessing unusual or striking merits, it is 
free from vicious elements and may be com- 
mended asa good book for school or home. 
Much the same general opinion may be 
passed on The Common Praise Hymnal (Oliver 
Ditson & Co.), which, however, is composed 
exclusively of sacred music and designed to 
be a convenient companion to the Book of 
Common Prayer. There is considerable whole- 
some conservatism in both hymns and music, 
and an evident endeavor to adapt it to newly- 
gathered Episcopal congregations, where we 
should expect it to prove very useful, or in non- 
Episcopal congregations which desire to make 
use of asimple musical or liturgical service. 
The Vestry Hymnal, by Irving Emerson 
(Boston : I. M. Russell), is one of the books on 
sacred music we are glad tosee. It isin the 
right line. It indicates that sound ideas about 
church singing and congregational music are 
spreading. The selection contains less than 
three hundred hymns, chants and all, and about 
one hundred and fifty-six tunes. If they were 
judiciously selected, this number would be 
sufficient for the hymns and be more than 
sufficient for the tunes. The author has, how- 
ever, wasted his space by introducing many 
hymns which are of low merit or rarely used. 
This fault is yet more conspicuous in the tunes. 
There are toc many of them. Thereare too many 
of the author’s compositions. An author should 
exercise great self-restraint in this matter. 
We see proof in the Vestry Hymyal that the 
author has caught sight, at least, of the best 
sacred music ; and, on that account, we hail the 
appearance of his modest book, though we are 
compelled to say, reluctantly, that we do not 
think that, either in bymns or in tunes, it would 
meet the wants of a congregation. Among 
singing-books of less value are the Fount of 
Blessing, by R. G. Staples (Chicago Central 
Book Concern), an exclusively Sunday-school 
book, highly sentimental in hymns and tunes. 
The solid, definite, and nutritious elements 
mostly fade away from both hymn and tune. 
One could imagine that the author of both had 
spent his life between a Methodist prayer 
meeting and the Negro minstrels. There is no 
heresy and no moral error announced; but 
there is nothing to make the children men and 
women, nor to put into them the firm fron 

















elements of character, 


And, besides this, there 
is too much attempt to set the children a-sing- 
ing a kind of martial Christianity and to march 
them into a Christian mood. Our experience 
with this kind of training is that it leads to 
nothing but a few moments of gratified vanity, 
followed by a long history of disappointments. 
Gospel Bells, by Professor - Bischoff, 
Otis F. Presbrey, and J. E. Rankin, 
D. D. (Chicago: Western §8.-8. Pub. Co.), 
fs no better. Hymn and tune alike lack in 
dignity. They mistake sentiment for truth and 
are neither elevated nor elevating. We 
have nothing better to say of songs of Glory- 
land, by W. H. Burgett and John McPherson. 
(Cincinnati: W. R. Swan & Co.) It is 
mediocre in hymn and tune, with an occasional 
lapse into something below mediocrity and an 
occasional rise into something above it. 
Better than those mentioned above, but 
still far below what they should be, are Good 
as Gold, by Robert Lowry and Howard Doane 
(Biglow & Main); The Alleluia, by Rev. M. 
W. Stryker and Hubert P. Main (Biglow 
& Main); and the Gates of Praise, by Revs. 
Isaiah Battzell and Edmund 8. Lorenz (Day- 
ton, O.: W. J. Shuey). These last three con- 
tain a good deal of fair music in them; but 
not as good asit might be and should be— 
too much concession to the lower tendency of 
Sunday-school music, too much recognition in 
the selections made of a very mediocre public, 
too little recognition of what a new book ought 
to attempt and of the reform needed in books 
of this kind. Emerson's Anthem Book, by 
L. O. Emerson (Oliver Ditson & Co.), has rather 
more than ninety pieces in all—anthems, 
long and short motets, sentences, hymn an- 
thems, and a number of chants and responses. 
The great interest taken in hymns has 
seemed to Mr. William Godville, of the 
M’Keesport Academy, Pa., to call for A Con- 
cordance to the Hymnal of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) 
As to the practical demand for such a book, 
the author must judge. It would seem that 
one should be able to find what be wants by 
reference to the index of first lines of the 
hymn or to that of the first line of all verses 
but the first. This concordance will give 
further assistance to weak memories, and help 
the stronger ones to fish up a hymn by the one 
word that lingers in the mind. The work 
seems to be done with sufficient care. 


.-.-The Mesers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
publish in two volumes The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Sir Anthouy Panizzi, K. C. B., Late 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
Senator of Ita'y, etc., by Louis Fagan, of the De 
partment of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. A third volume is to follow, by 
Henry Stevens, of Vermont, containing the 
personal reminiscences of Panizzi and the 
Museum for the twenty years or more of the 
author’s connection with it, in charge of 
the department of American books. Mr. 
Stevens is a graduate of Middlebury College, 
and known to our public in many ways, 
most recently from his connection with 
the Caxton celebration in London. He pos- 
sesses exceptional qualifications to carry 
on and complete the work begun in these 
two volumes. The completed work will be 
one of great importance. Mr. Favan devotes 
himeelf to the life and correspondence of 
Panizzi, which is composed of matter ene-half 
of which relates to the Museum and the other 
half to Italian politics. On neither of these 
subjects is he wholly satisfactory, though on 
both his book is highly valuable and interest- 
ing. The early history of the Museum Library 
is illustrated in many excellent anecdotes. In 
reading them, one is forcibly drawn to the de- 
vout belief that Divine Providence raises up 
once in an age the man who fs to care for the 
great interests it means toconserve. Panizzi’s 
accuracy and learning were revolutionary in 
the sphere whers they were applied; and, 
great as the good was that came to the reading 
public and tothe Museum Library, they brought 
on bim the usual amount of senseless abuse, 
amusing examples of which are given in these 
volumes. It was Panizzi who, in his herojie 
impartiality, refused to give Carlyle a private 
room to readin. Panizzi at the Museum was, 
of course, the center of a great world of {atel- 
lectual life, whose characters pass and repass 
in these pages and crowd its chapters. As to 
the Museum itself, enough remains to be told 
to give Mr. Stevens a plenty of room. Even 
the story of the great reading-room, and of its 
growth from conveniences for fourteen readers 
aday to the present magnificent proportions, 
is told in a mechanical way, which leaves much 
to be desired. As to Panizzi’s interest in Ital- 
fan politics, Mr. Fagan opens his book with 
some explanations about the Carbonart and 
secret political societies, which, though called 
for by Panizzi’s first step in politics, are curt- 
ous reading at this moment. They show how 
much sympathy for attempts like Orsini’s 
there is even in well-trained Italian minds, and 
how difficult it is for such persons to look 




















on political assassination as simple felony. 
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Panizzi repudiated his Italian nationality an4 
was naturalized in England. The waking up 
of the new life in Italy roused his old patriot- 
ism, and showed that he still carried an Italian 
heart and bad so much sympathy with bis 
country that Victor Emmanuel appointed bim 
life senator of the kingdom. Panizzi remained 
a Koman Catholic to the end, but of such mild 
type that he would have no priest in his sick- 
room. Typographically these volumes are 
superbly executed, The title-page is put to- 
gether with a skill that any maker of books 
might envy. 





-It is very possible to admire leaders of 
thought, and even of erroneous systema, with- 
out at oll endorsing their views. We have 
read with interest Capen’s Remintecence of 
Dr. Spurzheim and George Combe. (Fowler & 
Wells.) It is now nearly 50 years since Spurz- 
heim died, in Boston, He was the devoted 
punt! of Galt, and with him so advanced the 
views of Phrenology as to give it a foothold 
among possible eciences. Le wasa pioneer in 
the study of brain structure, with a view to 
the localization of its various powers. Dis- 
covery after discovery in the eame path, al- 
though not magnifying the bumps or showing 
their relations to brain-power, has shown that 
the study was in a right direction. The visit 
of George Combe, in 1840, {a still remembered 
by many. He, too, like his brother Andrew, 
had a world of knowledge and a vigor of 
thought and industry which could not but 
make their mark. rit Phrenology as a 
sytem, but long live the memory of these two 
men, 60 well preserved tn the book 


Mesers. Prang & Co. send us from Bos- 
ton twenty-four specimens of Easter cards 
and offerings. They are in all sizes and of all 
prices. Some are finished with satin-frinzed 
edges and put up with sweet-scented cascea be 
tween the cards. The designs, drawings, and 
color-printing are well done and show the 
greet advance these arts have made in this 
country Like the latest new-hlown rose 
which bas always {ts own freshness to throw 
Into the seale in its favor, these last prodne- 
tions seem to eurpass all that have preceded 
them, and make it more difficult than ever to 
follow them next year. We hope that tn the 
new designs the artists will not evade the diffi- 
culty by the easy means of aubstitating more 
costly decorations for improved work. 


.. The treatise of Dr. H. TI. Kane on Drugs 
that Ens'ave (Presley Riakiston, Philadelphia) 
is a timely rewind of testi nony as to the evils 
arising from the habitual use of opium, mor- 
phine, chloral, and hasheesh. It is not written 
In a spirit of exagveration, but fairly brings to 
view how these habits are acquired, the basis of 
their control, and the need there is of caution 
astothem. While fully recognizing the valu 
able indications they fulfill In disease, their 
Inutility in health is fully urged. As to 
chloral and the hasheesh, or Indian hemp, many 
new facie are stated. The book, as a whole, 
may be commended both to physicians and to 
those who in their own behalf need to know 
the risk of auch evils. 


Messrs. Bicknell & Cometock, of New 
York, send us the first six parts of Modern 
Architectural Desiqna and Detai's, in full felto 
size. The work fs to be in ten parte, each 
part containing elght lIithographed plates, 
showing approved designs of dwellings of 
moderate cost in the modernized styles. The 
plates give the perspective views of the dwell- 
ings, floor and framing plans, and a large num- 
ver of miscelloneons details, as well as plane 
for ceaside and summer-resort cottages. The 
fesigns are cood and will tend to promote 
that commendable revolution which is rapidly 
xtendivg through the country, to the great 
improvement of the homes of the people. 


. Womanhood, Lectures on Woman's Work 
tin the World, by R. Heher Newton, rector of 
the Anthon Memorta!l Church, New York (G. 
P. Putnam’s Soms), deserves fuller notice than 
we have time to give. Writing in fine literary 
style and with wide glimpses ovér the literary 
field, Mr. Newton seeks in these lectures to 
Interpret the dissatisfaction and unrest in the 
soul of womanhood which have thrown so 
great a ferment into our social life. The lec- 
tures are not especially novel, original, or 
brilliant; but they are a broad, thorough, and 
wide-minded discussion of the subject. The 
Church has no better work todo than this, and 
pot much of what ft does {is better done. 


Wayside Flowers (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pinentt & Co.) is a modest collection of short 
poems cn sad, pensive, and pathetic subjects. 
Exile: A Dramatic Episode, by Lewis J. 
Block (St. Louis: G. J. Jones & Co ), isa singu- 
lar poem in glorification of the intellectual. 
series of Quiet Hours, an 
anonymous collection of poems, published by 
Roberts Brothers, at Boston, contains many de- 
licious pocins suited toa quiet hour, We find 
among them some not often printed, as John 
Sterling's “ Morning Hymn,” and several gems 
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wonderful little poem, “ It is not growing like 
a tree.”” The volume is convenient for the 
pocket and neatly printed. 


...Among books of travel we are gind to 
commend Vignettes of Trave!. Some Compar- 
ative Sketches in England and Italy, (J. B. Lip- 
pineott & Co.) The papers are prepared on 
the basis of letters contributed to the press in 
1879 and 1880, though other important matter 
is added. The author looks on foreign travel 
as an important step in the edneation of our 
American citizens for political responsibility, 
and, as far as we have been able to examire, 
his chapters shows himself an accurate and 
thorough observer and bis literary ability is 
beyond qnestion. 


..We are glad to see in print the proceed- 
ings at the reopening of that noble building, 
Pardee Hall, at Lafavette College, Easton, Pa., 
with Prof. F. A. March’s address in full. This 
address is marked by the exqnisite literary 
tacrte as wellasthe Icarning which every one 
knows belong to the philologist of Lafayette 
College, The oceasion of which this is a re- 
port has already borne fruit inthe endowment 
of the president’s chair, by the liberality of Mr. 
Jobn I. Blair. 


. From Mesars. R. W. Bliss & Co., Hart- 
ford, we have The [etters and Speeches of “St 
Pau, ae translated for Conybeare and Howson’s 
“ Life and Epistles of St. Paul.’? This transla- 
tion of this most important and vital portion 
of Seripture hasa standard valine. In some 
points {t corrects the authorized version. The 
notes stand, as in the * Life of St. Pan!,’’ at the 
bottom of the page, and this edition {3 pub- 
lished simply to meet a call for a collection of 
the translations of the separate eplailes into 
one handy volume, 


The Mesers. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are tu re- 
move in the course of this month to new and 
commodious quarters on West 23d Street 
where they will have 
ties for the transaction of their large and 


greativc increased facili- 


growing bueiness. 


We have received a copy of the issnes 
of Littell’s Living Aqe for the last quarter, 
bonnd ina volume uniform in size ind «style 
with the rest of the serfes. This number is 
Vol. XX XIII In the Fifth Series. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Modern Acticnitural Designs and Detati«. Con 
taining °O finely I'thogravhed plates. show 
ing new and original desicns of dwell'nus 
of modernte cost In the Queen Anne, Fust- 
lake, and other moderniz styles. Givin 

ranective views, floor and framing plans, 

elevations, sections, and a great var'ety of 

miscellaneous exter’or and tntertor detatis 

of dwell'ngs, stores, offices. ete. Compl. te in 

ten follo parts, 8 plates per port. Parts I—VL 
New York: Rieknell & Comstock. Per part. 1 00 

A Tary Mon's Work. A Novel, By Fronece 


Campbell Sparhawk. (Leisnre Hour se rtes, 
No 122) 14mo, pp. S77. New Vork : Henry 
GRABS BOO. ncccccas cantesececcessess 1 00 


The Art of Purniching on Rationaland Rs thetie 
Prinetnies By 4. J. Cooper. First American 
from the second Pasion edition. 16mo, pp. 


vill. 116. The same............. 075 
Crear. A Sketch Rv James An’ mane Soonie. 
M.A. (*ranklin Square Library. No. 171.) 


4ts, paper, pp. 117. 
Rros esecedececccosce 
Memo'trs of Prince Metternich, “Ve73—1815 Fa 
ited bey Prince Richard Metternich. The p 
re classified and arranced by M.A 
Urkowstrem. Translated hr ~ Alexan 
der Napler. In four parts. Partl ‘Frank- 
lin Souare Library, No. 172.) 4to, paper. pp. 
ae esame........ 9 20 
Master. Miaston arien. Chapters in ‘Piones r Erort 
throughont the Werld. Ry Alexander Foy 
Jono. 1.D.. FR S&L. ete. 16mo0, pp. 3°8. 
New York : Robert Carter & Bros... 1% 
A Fatr Rarborian. By Frances Hodgse wn Bur. 
nett, author of “That Lass o’ Lowr'e’s.” ete 
lfimo, pp. 258. Boston: James R. Gensen & 
Co 


New York : Harper & ‘ 
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Recheter. Rv A Camphell Frazer, LI.v 
Philoeonhiea! Clisaica for Fnelish Reeders, 
Fadlted br Willlom Knight. 1.1. Wrth 
Portralt Crown 8vo, np. 234 
phia: J. RK. Linninentt & Co. 
Wm. Blackwood & & 

Belief in Ged. An ceeieeanan of came Furda 
mental Thetstte Probl ms. Ry M. J. Savace 
To which is adeed an Address ont the Intel 
lectual Pastis of the Earth. Ry . A Sav 
ace. 12mo0, pp. Besten : Gian H 
BIB. .ccccceccce sescccescece 1% 

Cyclopedia of Poetrv. Re-ond “Sarton Fm 
bracing Poems Descrintive of the Scenes, 
Incidents. Persons. end Places of the Ribts, 

Also Indexes to Focter’s Crclonredias, Ry 
the Rev. Elon Foster, .D  Rro, pp. 748 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co... 5% 
Dora's Bev. Ry Mrs. Ellen Ross. 16mo, PP. 308. 
The same......... Peerenaces cxnecsecs 1” 


Ry the Tiber. By the author ore ‘Stenor Monat 
dint's Niece.” 16mo, pp. viif, 390. Poston: 
Roberts Rrothers............. 

The Tanr's Window. (No Name Series.) 1fmo, 

pp. 272. Thesame................ scce OO 

Te e ratnes in the Bieck, and Other Poems Ry 

*Poyle O'Rellly. 16mo, PP 119 The 

a paeiapinanea We 19 
The Lette Ts ont Sreeches of St. Pout, ac trans. 
a Conrheare and Towson'« Life 
oad Pot thee of ©t Paul. With Fxeplanstory 
Notes. &vo. pp 282 flartford, Conu.: R. W. 





Bliss & Co ah hs 
Rant? ooks for \ Youre Teachers No.1 Ftrat 

Stens mre RB. Buckham,. AW. (Sehoal 

Rulletin Puntionttors ) _ 0. pp. 152. Srra- 


ouce, N. ¥.: C. W. Rardeem........ cecess 075 
Hints on Teachtre Phat Ry Cc. T. Pooler, 

A.M. (School Ruletia Public ations.) 16mo, 

per. Pp SNR eee aeey 910 
Littell’: Ltring Aqe. Fitth ro os XXXIIL 

From the beginning, Vol. CXV.VIIL) Jan. 


nore, Fehruiarc, and March, 18. 1 vo, pp. 
v1, 894. Roston: Littell & C 0... 
Holder” « New Rook on Birds. Br Cc F, ond 5 
HoWotten. TWinstreted mo, raner. ro. 
128. Roston. Providence, and New vanes 
CESS Te, Mel vcnnccncscescectcccecces e] 


Re- 
} Yostrand'’s Macazine, 
Van Nostrand’s Sctence Series, No. 51.) 
With diagrams. 18mo, boards, pp. 735. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand...............-s0c--00. O88 


from Hartly Coleridge, with Bem Jonson's ' gester Cards. Boston: U. Prang &Co....... .... 








THE SOCIAL LAW OF GOD. 


8 RMOQNS ON THE rex COMMAND- 
Ts. the Rev. E. W aSHBUR. Vy. late 
oer of Calvary Chureh. Awitn a Sketch of his 
Life and Work. 12mo, pp 232. $1 
In a very superior manner this work shows the har- 
mony between the old and the new dispensations. 
While encourzging the weak w'th gentle. assuring 
words, he caste his Invectivesr like barbed jjavelins at 
social wrongs.—From the Editor’ 3 Sketch. 


CJENA DOMINI, An Essay on the Lord's Supper. 
its Primitive Institution and Apostolic Uses. By the 
aor Jons MacnaucuT, M.A. 250 pp. svo, cloth, 


INDIVIDUALIS™; Its Growth and Tendencies, 
with some suggestions as to the remedy for its evils. 
ft set the Rishop of Long Island. 210 pp. 12mo, cloth, 

net 
Bish¢ »p Tittlejohn has laid hold vpn one of the 
most earnest questions of the day, and he handles it 
with becoming earnestness."—The Times, Phila. 

THE CHEVALIER’S DAU GHTER, Being 
one of the Stanton —~ Chronicles. on” Lucy 
ELLEN GUERNSEY. 473 pp. en, clo'h,$1 
A well-told historicu) tale of the rev Sirenth oon 

tury.—The Christian Unton. The spirit of the tale i is 

noble and tmpressive.—The Litera World. Mise 

Guerneey holds a pes of rare, we might say of extra- 

ordinary power, and she has made the most of it.— 

Tie Guordian. ir is finely written and pure in ite 
tendeney.—The Christian Advocate. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2and3 Bible House, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Aspects of German Culture. 


A volume of Eseays and Criticisms. By G. Stanley 
Mall, Ph.D., Harvard University Lecturer on Con 
temporary German Philosophers and on Pedagogy. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 

Twenty-eight chapters on varying phases of (ier 
ma” life, thought, and theorfes; on Lasalle, Herman 
Lotze, Hegel, Hartmann; on pessimistic et! ies, spir 
ftualism, hypnotism, ard esthetics; onthe new Cul 
tus war, the latest works on German philosophy. the 
atudy of psychology; on the Passion Play, the Leip 
zig Fair, the Pomeranian n Long Branch. 


Breton Folk. 


Ry Henry Blackburn. With 170 tilustrations by Cal 
ecott. 81.50. 


Somebody's Neighbors. 


By Rose Terry Cooke. Twelve choice New England 
Stories. £1.%0. 





New and Enlarzea Editions cf 
CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT'S 


Hand-Book of Legendary and 
Mythological Art, 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, and their Works. 


Copiously lustrated. $3 each. 


Any of our publicatjone = be sent, postpaid, 
to any address, on receipt of price 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & C0., Boston. 
THE BEST FASHION MAGAZINE. 
The May Number now ready of the 


NEW YORK MONTHLY FASHION BAZAR, 


THE BEST NUMBER YET. 
Price, 2ets. per copy. Subscription price, $2.50 per 
year. 
Containing Spr'ng Fashions for 1881. Arich vartety 


of elegant Spring ‘ollets, all rom entirely,rew de- 
signs. a beautifully colored Spring Foshion Plate s Sup 


niement, an attractive Cover, executed in eolors, con- 
tainine Fash'ons for Ch'lcren, showing the changes 
in Chil¢ren’s Overgerm: n‘s, and giving pretty Party 
an? Home !resses for Misses avd Little Girls, 


The May number cortains elegant 
Models of Spring Bonnets 
and all thé New Fashi-ns in MILUINERY ses. 
BONNET TRIMMINGS, AND ORNAMEN 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, AND EMBROIDE —», 
The May number also contains the commencemert 
of a new and Interesting story, entitled “A GLORIOUS 
TN HERIT NCE,” * by the author of “ The Sin of a Life- 
time.” Alo the commencement of a new story,en 
titled ' *MY FIRST OFFER,” by Mary Ceci. Mav 
THE NEW YORK MONTHLY FASHION BAZAR !s 
for sale by all newsdealers. It will aiso be sent, po st 
repaid, for 23 cents per single copy. The snb 
ert ption price 13 &250 per year. Address cree 
MU: RO, 17 to 27 Vandewater Street, New Yor 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, and 
Printers, 











have removed their place of business to the extensive 
and conventently located premises 


Nos. 27 and 29 West 23d St., 
FOUR DOORS FROM THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 


They tnvite the attention of the public to their 
large ‘and carefully selected stock of standard and 
current publications, fine stationery. etc., etc. 


JUST READY. 


FAITE AND FREEDOM. 


BY STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


This new volume of sermons by the most eloquent 
of English preachers is the most important expost- 
tion of his a thought which been pub 
lished in Ameri 


A handsome = 366 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street. Boston. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educationa!) Publishers, N. Y. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


Foster’ + ’s Cyclopedias of Tllustration. 
Ip 4 vols., royal octavo—viz: 
PROSE ILLUSTRATIONS. First Series. 
Second Series, 
PoeticaL ILLUSTRATIONS. First Series. 
Second Sertes. 
Just Published. Cloth, per volume, #5; sheep, $6. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
744 vw, tew York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FROUDE’S CACSAR, a A Sketch. By James 
ANTHONY Froupe, Editor of “ Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlsle.” 12mo, Cloth, ame Portrait ani 
Map, 60 cents ; 4to, Paper, 20 cen 


1. 
METTERNICH'S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of 
rince Metternich, 1773—1815. Edited by Prince 
fee HARD MFTTERNICH. The Pape: rs Classified and Ar 
ranged by M. A. de Klnkowetra: m. Translated by 
Mrs. Alexander Nap‘er. Part 1. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 
© in press a duodecimo edition. 


IIT. 
DE AN STANLEY'S CHRISTIAN INSTITU- 
TIONS, Christian Insitutions. Essays on Ecc'est 
astical oo By A STANLEY, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


Iv. 
Mas cenis thet GEORGE SaINTsBURY. 12mo, Cloth 


75 cents atest Volume issued In the “ Englist 
Men of Le Vv 


CARNOCHAN’S OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
Contributions to Onerative Surg ry and Surgical Pa 
tholocy. By J. M.CarRNocuay, M_D.,Surgeon-in-Chief 
tothe State Emigrants’ Hospital, formerly Pro’e sor 
of Clinical Surgery in the New York Medical College, 
ete. With Mlustrations of the Cases drawn from 
Nature. Part VII. 4to, Paper, 75 cents 


Ready: Parts I and Il, together, $1; Part IT, 75 
cen's; Parts IV and Vv, together, $1; Part VI. % 


cents ; Part VII, 75 cents. 
VL 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH, 
incInding hfe Letters and (ipinions Witha View 
of the Men, Manrers. and Politics of his Reign By 
Perey FiTzarrityp, MA,FSA_ Complete in One 
Volume, over 900 paces, with [llustra*ions. 12mn0, 

— #2. Also in Two Parts, ito. Paper, 20 ce ts 


eac 
Vit. 

CARLALE’S REMINISCENCES, Reminis 
cences by Thomas Carlyle. Edited be JamMrs AN 
THONY Frorpe. 4to, Paver Scents: 120.0, Cloth, 
Illustrated by 1 hirtecn Portraits, 50 cents, 


VIit. 
THE PAST IN THE PRESENT. What » 
Civilization? By ArRrarR MITCHELL, MLD., LL.D. 
Tilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3. 


TX. 
ae 51 TAT. Bert UETTE AND POME Cte 

TURE. The Glass of Fasht A Univer ai Hand- 
book of Se cin} Ftiquet*« ond. Pon ‘ ‘alture tor L a- 
dies and Gentleren With Copious ead Praecttest 
Hints upon the Manrers and Ceremonies of Fvery 
Relation in life, et “tome. in Society, and at Court. 
Interspersed with Numerous Aneerotes, Ry THE 
LouNGER IN Society. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


; 

MADA mE DE STAFI,: 2 Study of her Life and 
Time:, e Firet Revolution and the Firet Emontre. 
Rv Arnel ‘for Exs.1L1.PD. With Two Portraits. Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3. 

xT. 


THE CHINFSE. Hae E incation, Philosanhy, 
and Letters. By W P. Maxtis. D D., 11, , Prest- 
~~ the badiewant College, Peking. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.75. 

xT. 


INDEX TO HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. Alphabeticn). Annlytival, and 
C1 asified. Voinmen fen LX Irelusive. From June, 
1859, te June 180. Compiled by CHARLES A. Dur. 
FRE. 8vo, Cloth, $4. 


xIit. 
ANECDOT?®S OF PUBLIC my. By Jonn W. 
Forney. Volumell. 12mo, Cloth, $' 
xIv. 
THE LIFE OF CICERO, Ry Artrovy Trov 
Lore. In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3.0. 
XV. 

A CENTURY OF DISHONOR, A Stetchof the 
Ueited States Gov ——, s Dealings with ev ce ot 
the Ird'an Tribes. By H H., arthor red “ Verses,” 
* Bita of Travel,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.5 

xXVL 


si AKSPERE | 28 Critical Senev of his Mind and 
Art. Rv Ep b Dow LL.D.. profesaor o° Fn- 
glish liveranare c the "on veore'tvof Dnhl'n Vice- 
Pre-ident of “The New Shakspere Society.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 81.75. 
XVIL 


ISLAND LIFE, or. The Phenomen and Canses 
of Insular Faunas and Floras. Incinding a Rev'ston 
and attempted Solution of the Problem of Gen. 
lorteal Climates. Ry Atrrep Russert Watrack. 
With Mlustrations and Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $4.00. 

XVI'L. 


THE HUMAN RACY, and Other Sermo 
Preached at Cheltenham, Orfor!, and Rr'g! ton. *y 
the late Pev Freperick W Rorevtsow, M.A. 

+ a of Trinity Chay el, Brig iton. 12mo, Cioth, 
$1.50. 


xYx. 


reirsnee pt Ma on Ps S'te 9° Trow and 
Throvehout the Tread 'n the years 1871-72-73-73-79. 
Ircindirg an Antobiogra’ hy of the Author, Ry Dr. 
HFNey ScHiirmans, auth r of “Trov and its Re. 
mains.” “Mycene.” ete. Witha Preface, Apn-nd.- 
jeca, and Notes. With Mons, Plans, and about 1800 
INvstrations. Imperial &vo, Iluminated Cloth, 


PUBLISHED BY 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Into the Shade, one other Stories. By Mary Cect. 
Hay. 15 cents. 

His Little Mo‘her. end other Tales and Sketches, Ry 
the Author ef “John —_— Gentleman.” 10cts., 
Also 12mo. Cloth, $1 

The Wards of Plotinus. By Mrs. Jouxy Host. 20 cts. 


Sunrise. A Story of these Times. Rv. — L1a™ BLack. 
15cents. Also in t2mo, { Cloth, $1 


The Glen of Silver Pirches. Ry FE. °. BLACKBURNE. 
15 cents. 


Asphodel. By Miss BRappow. 15 cents. 


Under Life's Key. and other Stories. By MARY CEct. 
Hay. cent 


Washineton Saas. By 1 Hewry James, Jn. [lus 
trated. $1.2: 


Ben-Hinr. A Tale ‘Christ. Ry Lew. WALace. 
$1.50. 
Better than Good. Ry ANNE E. RIDLEY. 15 cents. 
The Posy Ring. Py Mrs. A. W. Hux. 10 cents. 
The Dean's Wife. Mrs.C. J. Emoart. 20 cents. 
ga Harrer & TeovweERs will send any of the above 


works by mail. poctc@s prepatd,to any part of the 
Tnited States, on receipt of the price, 


(@ Harper's Catat ave mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cente in stamp: 
HAEPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square 
ZEW YORE. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By A. P. SraNLey, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 
$2.50. 
Il. 
TUE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF 
GENESIS. 
By the late Gronce Sirs. New Edition. Edited. 
Revised, and Corrected by Professor A. H. Sayoe. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, $3. 


iit, 
THE MEMOIRS OF PRINCE MET- 
TERNICHL. 

Vols. ITI and IV, 1815—29. Containing particulare of 
the Congresses of Laybach, Aix-ia-Chapelle, and 
Verona, and the Eastern War of 1829. Edited by 
his son, Prince RICHARD METTERNICH. Translated 
by Roptva Narier. 2 vols., 8vo, price per vol., 


$2.50. 
Iv. 


THE AUTHORIZED EDITION OF 
REMINISCENCES BY THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 

Library edition, 1 vol., 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. Cheap 

edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 60 cents. 
v. 
SIR WILLIAM HERSCOBL: 

BIS LIFE AND WORKS. By Epwarp 8. Ho.per, 
professor in the U. S. Naval Observatory, Wash 
‘ngton. With a Steel Portrait. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

vi. 
THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. 


‘Confucianism and Taoism Described and Compared 


with Christianity. By James Leeoe, professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the Unt- 
versity of Oxford. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
VIL. 
ILKA ON THE HILL-TOP, AND 
OTILER STURIES. 
By Professor HjaLmak H. Bovesen. 1 vol., 16mo, $1. 
Vil. 


DAB KINZER. 


A Story of a Growing Bow. By WILLIam O. SToD- 
DARD. 
1 vol, 12mo, $1. 


1x. 


THE SCHOOLMAST ER2 TRIAL}; 


or, Old School and New. By A. PERRY. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$i. 
x. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY SERIES. By F. W. 


Lonemay, of Balliol College, Oxford. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1. 
xi. 


ROME AND CARTHAGE. 
EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY SERIES. By R. 
Boswortu Smira, M.A. 1 vol. 16mo, §1. 





*,* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price. by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 BROADWAY, 
__NEW YORK, 


THE SALE OF THE 


Valuable Library 


OF THE LATE 
REV. E. 1. CHAPIN, D.D., 


will take place MONDAY. April 18th, and following 
days. 


The Library is large and 80 Wwiscellaneous in char- 
acter that the sale will be of interest und advantage 
to many classes of readers and book-buyers. 

The ( atalogue, of over 4,000 lots, now in prepara- 
tion, will be finished about the twenty arth o 4 
Present month, and eopies will be mailed to any ad 
dress on receipt of $1. 


BANGS & co. Auctioneers, 
__739 and | 741 Broadway, New Y ork. 


HAR ARPER’S PEI PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAG AZINE, ¢ 
HARVER'S WEEKLY, 
HaRr is But fA h, 








HA RPER & BROS.. Franklin Square. N. ¥, 


$8.4 Lecrurz-Room SEATING 








THE TAYLOR Com. ATION S. S, CHAIR. 
Send for full description, alsu a variety of Styles of 
— attern Setiees. C pairs: and everything for 


= seating, Black Bea Duastiess Cray- 
BAKER, PRATT & 
19 Bond St. Now Vorky 518 Avob St. Phila. 





10th 1,000 Ready To-Day. 
(GETTHEBEST: 
Miss: PARLOAS: 














The N. Y. Tribune says: “For comprehensiveness 
and precision this book may be said to be unique.” 
The Boston Traveller says: “{n her New Covk-Book 
Miss Parloa bas rendered a good service to humanity.” 
1 vol., 12mo, ao, - ares and 89 illustra 
ons, \ 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


THE MANUAL OF PRAISE. 


Just published. A NEW HYMN AND TUNE-BOOK 
Editea by Prof. Himam Meap, D.D., of the Oberlin 
Theological Seminary, and Prof. F. B. Ricr, Mus. 
Doc., Direc:or of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 








The book contains 606 Hymns and Chants, about 350 
Tunes, and 432 paces. It is designed to meet alike the 
needs of the churches for Sabbath worshtp, misston- 
ary concerts, the prayer-meeting, the Sabbath-school, 


“and the home. 


“The ‘Manual of Pratse’ seems to combine the 
three things which we want tn such a book--viz.: D1, 
nity, Variety, and Completeness.”— Rev. G. Frederic 
Wright, Andover, Mass. 

“From first to last it is ‘the finest of the wheat.’ It 
is a wonderfully rich and choice collection.”—Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert, Editor Advance. 

“T have now been through It three times, and must 
confess my great admiration of it in almost every re- 
spect.""— Rev. M. K. Cross, Waterloo, Iowa, 

“The blending of the old and new, the large num- 
ber of Latin hymns makea eomaptiatton that, reading 
as I do every new hymop-book pu blished, I have no 
fear in enying It has no superior.”—Rev. G. R. Merrill, 
Painesriite Ohio. 

“Our readers will tind this one of the few hymn- 


books which really deserves to be placed in the highest 
rank.”"—Congrevationalist. 

* The Topical Index is worth double the price of the 
book tome. Its ceavestens size, general excellence, 


wiih its cheanness, makes ita marvel.”—Rev. Homer 
W. Curter. Brandon, Wis. 


Introdvuetion price: large edition, 875 per 100; «mall 
edition, #50 per 100. Specimen o ples. wae a view of 
introduction, sent on receipt of the price 


E. J. GOODRICH, Publisher, 


OBERLIN, OHIO. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PRODIGIOUS FOOL. 


ais CaLvin WaLLts. Small 12mo. Extra cloth, 








“It fa a cap'tal etory, with plenty of action and 
some anite teiling Inciden’s. Its intersst is kept up 
from the frat page to the last.""—Philadelphia Chron- 


_s"TRICOTRIN, 


The Story of a Waif and Stray. Ry “ Ourpa,” author 
of “Strathmore,” “Under Two Flags,” ete, Cheap 
Edit'on. 12mo0. Paper cover, 60 cents. 

“The book abounds in beautiful sentiment, ex- 
pressed in a concentrated. compact style, which con 
not fail to he attrac'ive epni will be read with pleas- 
ure.”’—San Francisco Times. 


AGNEW'S SURGERY. Vol. I. 


The Pr‘nciples and Practice of Surgery. Being a 
Treatise on Gusutent Dis-ases and Injuries. By D 
Hasrs AGNew D., LL.D. Consisting of 1070 
beret. ss oe 701 "Tents. 8vo. Cloth, $7.50. 

heep, $8 
Volur el. a 1072 pages with 91 Diustre- 
tions, Gao poee recently issued. Extra cloth, $7.50. 


“The book bears full and searching critictain, and 
will net be compared unfavorably with the best 
surgical text booka, while it cannot fall to exténd 
Prof. Agnew" s reputation, not only on hgs own, but on 
our #tle of the Atlantic also."—London Medical Times 
and Gazette. 


IMPERFECT HEARING AND THE 
HYGIENE OF THE EAR, 


luding Nervous Sy . Tinnitus eg Aural 
Vertigo, Diseases of the Naso Pharynge J 
brane, Middle Ear, and Mastoid Recion. With te Home 
Instruction of t Deaf. UR NCE TURNBULL, 
M.D., Ph.G., Aural Surgeon to the Jefferson Medic:! 
College Hospital. ete. Third Edition. My ith lllus 
trations. Large 8vo. Extracloth. $2.50 


“Allthrough the work the subject is < Ina 
masterly manner and will well re pay any one who 
may read it."—Louteville Medical News 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelica! Denominations, 
Sep rug CataLoecg. 

T, NELSON & SONS,42 BieeckerSt., NY, 


3 PURER REVOLUTION. 


INTS ¢ each, formerly $1 to $1. So ooch: 








Manliness ~ 4. each, eee $1-50 
of Christ. ¢) CE! Se : ‘ 
of Asia, IT. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakenie id. Ill. Baron 
x CENT: s Travels and Surprising Adventures. For 
eden CENTS, Bunyan's Pilerim:’ « Progress. Tilustrat- 
ix talogne sent fre. Ae bonding. Ee 
Alden Manager, Tribune 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





L. PRANG & CO.’S 


HASTER CARDS FOR 1881. 


NEW EASTER EGG CARDS, 
EASTER DOVE, 
EASTER CHARIOT, 
EASTER BOAT. 


These Cards can also be had with 
RICH SILK FRINGE AND TASSELS. 


NEW BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





+ Every Reader 


of THE INDEPENDENT, 
{f interested in Decorative Art, is now 
entitled to several designs for home 
‘decoration by merely euclosing stamp 
for return postage to 


F, A. Waiting, Plainfield, N. J. 


EASTER CARDS. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 


233 BROADWAY, N. Y., 





OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE. 


‘of making many books there is noe no end. "— Koc. wit, 12. 
WALKER’ 1 ¢'s 


Neat and E. W ALKER ss inest to 
the most elaborate sty aa Specimens’ a xhibition. 
Save aot commis yy my ee 
E. V VALKE Ens BON, 14 Dey &t., N. Y. 
Afieoft N. rald, 1847 to date, and d num- 
bers for sale. 





30! Li “‘" ly Moss-Rose & asst. Chromo Cards. Name 
10c. A82col. story paper FRFE with every 
onder. A» ERICAN PUBLISHING Co., West Haven, Ct. 





50 “all old, silver, shell, motto, and floral. chromo 
2) U cards, in beautiful colors, with name, 10c. Agt’s 
sample book, 2e. Star ' Printing Co., N Ni wrthtord, Coun. 


80 ALL Levely Meese Rose and assorted Chromo 
Cards, name on, . Agent's Sample-book, includ 
ing Outfit, 20e. Secahene® Carp Co., West Haven, Cona. 
50 Elegant Genuine Ch brome Cards, no no alike, 

with name, lfc, SNUW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 








om Sards, Chromo, ‘Motto, Roses,etc.,all newstyle, name 
on,10¢, Ag’ts samples 10c. G.A.Spring,Northford,Ct 





EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


The largest Music School In the world. Tuition 615, 
with collateral advantages amounting to 125 hours of 
musical instruction fan quarter. English branches, 
and brary containing 8, Volumes on Music Free. 
Next quarter bogies Apa. 18th. Send for calendar. 

RJEI . Music Hatt, Boston 





AMER. sc HOOL INSTITUTE, Estab. 1855. 
A reliavie Educational businesss & 

Aids all who want well-qualified Teachers. 
Gives Parente information of good School« 
Represents skilled teachers a positions. 
Se need Rents School Prope 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, 7% * secretary, 
7 East lath St.. near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PE MSY LV ANTA MILITARY ‘ACADE- 
MY, CHEST Li S ns September Sth. Civil 
Engin neering. Charl yg! Classics, and English. De- 
grees conferred. Col. THEO. HYATT, President 


AGENTS ‘WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED QUICK 


to sell the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Peper 

















and Fall Histor yf es, of ite Revision. 

Now ready for desirable edition, lowe 
riced, and al Oy thousands everywhere. 
articulars Outfit 5Oc. Act quick, Address 

C. KR. BLACK ALL & CO., 9 Murray St., New York. 

4% ACTIVE AGENTS, Tescbers, Stoseous, Meu 
And WOMEN 

Wanted to Sell 

OF G By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
THE 1@ Author of Scienceand the ible, ete. 
aG Array of to the Truth of the Word of God 


from History, Natural Science, Modern Research and Every De- 
— of Human Knowledge. Recommended by the Press 
end Leading Clergy of all Denominations. & Maguificent Vol- 
ume Suited to the Times. Clear Type. Fine liiustrations, 
ar —H Bindiug. Sells ey and Agents Easily Clear 
FE 00 per month. Tor Pescri Oh aod in P 


McCURDY & CO., Pl hilad’a, Pa. 
Ss of energy and industry can earn 


- 
AGEN 1 from $20 to #50 per week tu sell- 
ing our CONSPECTUS of the HISTORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 
MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 

er published. Send for particulars and t-rms. 


address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 











5 Dey Street, New York City, 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world renowned WI L« 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING. 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 
are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 

w a from one to six thousand dollars a year can 
be m: re never was a better time to engage in 
the sale ot Sewing-Machines, as all the machines Sade 
in the past twenty years are wearing out and must 
be replaced. For terms and further particulars, ad- 
dress WILSON SEWING-MACHINE CO. , Chicago, mL. 


“i SEE! MOST 
wit _ COMPLETE 


On Ba. Bible, in one volume, ever published. Endorse- 
IG cholars. A Adapte toall; embodics latest 


four a of Christin their o Rann the cighteen mirac ce 
cfthe Apostles. 1020 pages, 47 75 illustrations, price .$%.15. 
Extra terms, Selling tast. Agents making #200 to §400 
amonth Hradl dev sereteon A: Co., 66 N.4thSt., Phila 
GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
Selling Pictorial Pooks and Bibles. Prices reduced 
43 per cent. _Nasionar Pusuisnixe Co., Phila., Pa. 








$7 7 "7 a year rand d expenses t to Agents. . Ourfit free, 
dress P.O, VICKERY, Augusta, ine 





Ageuts Wanted 1—Elegant Chromo and 8: Col. 
Story Paper Free, American I’rtg. Co., West Haven, Ct. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. _ 
Ready April Ist. 


New Sunday-school Song Book, 
Heart and Voice. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 
DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Pubiishers believe that in the preparation of 


HEART AND VOICE 


they have secured a combination of 

Strong and Popular Authors, 
heretofore unoqgpies. and that the work contains 
-uch a weslth of treasures, old and new, as can 
be found in no other similar collection. 

HEART AND VOICE contains 192 pages ‘39 
pages lerger than the ordinary size), beautifully priyt- 
ed on fine, toned paper, handsomely and durably 
bound in boards. 

Price, $3.60 per dozen by express ; 35 cents by 

mall. A singie a copy (board covers) mailed 
on receipt of 25 centa- 

HEART AND VOICE wil! be supplited by all 

k and music dealers at Publishers’ prices, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Ne. 5 Union Square, N. Y.3 Cinclunatt, 0, 0. 


‘THE BEST music BOOKS. 
Quartet Books for Choirs, once ‘sre 


Emerson’ 2 Sacred Quarte te, Thomas’s Sn- 
cred Qua bach’s Sacred Quartets 
(and his ray Col rt ection), Buck’s Motette Col ece 
tien ane his reve (vai last Goltestion), and and pewe 
Sacre cone? 8 ‘or le only 
92.95 Io off ene the above, $2.00 in in Boards and 




















TER MUSIC! Send for lists of Raster Carols 
a aniuee, and begin in time to practice. 


Li h New and beautiful 
8 eacon ig t. Sunday-school 
Song Book. By J. H. TENNEY and Rev. E. A. HOFF 
MAN. This book was prepared by the best talent, and 
may safely claim to be among the very best music 
books for Sunday schools ever published, Examine 
it. Specimens mailed for 80 cts. 


ee 


Now subscribe for the MUSICAL REVOKD, §2. 


’ ($2.00), 1s the best 
Gems of English Song large collection of 
Bound Sheet Music (Vocal). Very popular. Come ot 
Gorman Sons (82.00; and Movre’s krish Melo- 
wd as .00) are also of the best books of the same 


Any book matled for retail price. 














OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. ¥. 


RIGHT CEMS,” 


Ky the author of ‘SONGS OF VIC- 
LORY " &., issued March 10th, 1881. 
Over 20006 Coptesa sold before its issue from 
_ ave 6s, one party ordering 1000, 
It sins 160 pages of sparkiing ‘‘Cems” for 
Zab th “Schools, Prayer aud Gospei Meetings, &c 
fs the “Gem” that singers have been looking for. 


Price, per copy, 36¢: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG | “SILVERY 
TREASURY” ECHOES,” 


Contains 176 pases of | The latest an+l best Sing 
Uhoice Musie for Sab- book for Primary 
bath Schools, &c. Sabbath Schools. 


Price, per doz., $3.60. | Price, per doz., $2.40. 


We will send oegectnen a copy of EACH of thea 
200ks on receipt of §O c« 
Address ail orter?, plainly to the publishers, 


CRIDER & BRO., 


YORA, FA. 


NEW JOY BELLS 


For Sunday Schools 


By wa oobEn. NOW Ready 


oce EWN is acknowledged an author of ere.t 
ebil ity, an ese New Hy»ns and Mevopies wil. 
touch the great t public pulse of S.S.Workers. The fine 
eelection of Infant (‘lass Songs, ‘Temperance, Anni- 
versary and Christmas fongs, besides the many sutt- 
able pieces for Young People’s Meetings, supply a 
long felt want, 160 rege, | handeomely printed and 
firmly —— $3.6 pe! Sensde, —— Zctw A 
yr a y, by pod -y 25 cla, Specimen os free, 
WI WHITNEY. Pablisher. Toledo. 


ALMS OF WICTORY 


IND - so) NOOK Ss and 
For vi 1 TINGS. 


ic B by Perkins wee Huat. 
at Sing e Copy; per 100. 


THE BEST BOOK 
FOR THE MONEY. 
HENRY A. SUMNER & CO. Chicago. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


Cf'HE AMERICAN FAMILY OF METH- 
ODISTS. 





It is to be hoped that the ecumenical 
gathering in London will result in making 
the numerous branches of the Methodist 
family in this country better known to one 
another and bring them into closer relations, 
{t may well be doubted whether there are a 
score of Methodists who know the history 
and peculiarities of the different Methodist 
bodies, and whether there are many who 
can even name them all. Some of them 
are quite obscure, and seldom come either 
under denominational or public notice. 

The largest and oldest Methodist organ- 
ization in this country is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, from which, at various 
times and for various reasons, companies 
have gone out and founded separate bodies. 
Tt took its rise about 115 years ago, in New 
York City and near Baltimore almost sim- 
ultaneously. The English Wesleyan Con- 
ference sent over several missionaries, to 
assist in spreading holiness over the Amer- 
ican colonies; but the War of Independence 
interrupted this arrangement, and in 1784 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized in Baltimore, with two bishops. In 
the ninety-seven years of its existence as an 
organized body the Church has had thirty- 
five bishops, of whom twenty have died, 
two dying inthe Church, South. Its annual 
corferences have in 108 years increased 
from one to ninety-five, and its members 
from 7,000 in 1777 to 1,743,000. The 
Church has spread itself over the whole 
country, entcring the Southern States a 
second time after the Civil War, and counts 
now no less than 17,561 pulpits, all of 
which are always occupied. 

The second Methcdis® body in the United 
States, andalso in the world in numbers, 
is the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
It was organized in 1845, in consequence of 
a disruption occurring in consequence of 
action by the fourteenth General Confer- 
ence, held in New York City, in 1844, on 
the case of Bishop Andrew, a Georgian, 
charged with being connected with slave- 
holding by marriage. This body has con- 
tined itself chiefly to the Southern and 
Border States, though it has conferences 
in Illinois, Indiana, and on the Pacific 
Coast. It has six bishops and 39 annual 
conferences, besides three foreign-mission 
disiricts. The Church has grown rapidly 
since the War. In 1866 it had 498,847 
members; in 1879 it reported 828,301, with 
8,881 itinerant preachers. The differences 
between the M. E. Church and the M. E. 
Church, South, are very small. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
stands third in numerical importance. It 
arose from a secession from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, in 1816, 
of some colored members, under the lead of 
Richard Allen, who became the first bishop 
of the Church. The seceders thought they 
did not receive proper consideration from 
their white brethren. The Church extends 
pretty nearly over the whole ccuntry. It 
adopted the doctrines and polity of the 
parent body, excepting the presiding elder- 
ship. It has now nine bishops, 215,000 
members, and 1,418 itinerant preachers. It 
is growivug in culture, as well as numbers. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church was organized by another secession 
of colored members from the parent body 
in New York, in 1800, for similar causes, 
It has gained great strength in the Soutb. 
It has now 191,000 members and 1,500 
itinerant preachers. Its bishops, seven in 
nuinber, are elected, we believe, every four 
years, and are not consecrated. 

The United Brethren in Christ, though it 
has an independent origin, is Methodistic in 
doctrine and usages. William Otterbein, 
its founder, was of the ministry of the Re- 
formed German Church. He organized 
the first church in 1774 and held the first 
annual conference in 1800. He wasa friend 
and companion of Asbury, at whose conse- 
cration as bisnop he assisted, by laying on 
hands. The United Brethren have quarter- 
ly, annual, and general conferences; classes, 
leaders, stewards, exhorters, presiding eld- 
ers, itinerant preachers, and other Method- 
ist features. The bishops, of whom there 
are five, are elected for a term of four years 
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by the General Conference. There are 47 
annual conferences, 2,196 ministers, and 
157,835 embers. The Church has worked 
largely among the German population. 

he Methodist Protestant Church is the 
outcome of a struggle in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on the question of lay 
representation and abolition of the pre- 
siding eldership. Many who seceded, or 
had been excluded, met in Baltimore, in 
1828, and called a General Convention for 
1830, at which an organization was effect- 
ed. No differences except of government 
and discipline distinguish the Methodist 
Protestant from the parent body. Laymen 
participate in all their conferences. They 
have no presiding elders and no bishops. 
Their conferences elect presidents and a 
committee stations the ministers. The 
Church divided before the War on the 
slavery question, but was reunited in 1877. 
It has 1,300 itinerant ministers and 113,405 
members. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized in 1870 of colored ministers 
and members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. In 1860 there were no 
less than 207,800 colored members con- 
nected with the latter; but after the war 
they began to leave for other Methodist or- 
ganizations which went into the South, so 
that when the Colored Church was set up, in 
1870, there were only about 80,000 mem- 
bers to go into it. It is modeled after the 
Church, South, and has 4 bishops, 638 
itinerant preachers, and 112,300 members. 
No whites are admijted to its communion. 

The Evangelical Association is a German 
Methodist body, dating its existence from 
the year 1800. From the name of its 
founder, Jacob Albright, its members are 
often called ‘‘ Albright” Methodists. Al- 
bright, before his special. work among the 
Germans in Pennsylvania, was conuected 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
Evangelical Association has in the main 
the doctrines and practical features of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Its bishops, 
of whom there are three, are elected every 
four years; so also are the presiding elders, 
There are 21 annual conferences, of which 
two are in Europe and one in Canada, 893 
itinerant preachers, aud 112,197 members. 

The American Wesleyan Connection was 
organized in Utica, N. Y., in 1843, by 
ministers and members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church who desired to show a 
more outspoken hostility to slavery. They 
numbered about 6,000 members then, and 
report now only about 25,000. They have 
no bishops or presiding elders. Their 
system is similar to that of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. They exclude from 
membership those connected with secret 
societies. The Church bas 250 itinerant 
ministers. 

The Free Methodist Church is also a 
branch of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It was organized in 1860, at Pekin, N.Y., as 
the result of exclusion of ministers from 
the Genesee Conference, in which there 
had been hot disputes, the excluded party 
opposing what they called innovations or 
departures from the Discipline. The Free 
Methodists make prominent the doctrine of 
entire sanctification, and require simplicity 
of dress, the putting off of gold and jewels, 
and separation from secret societies. Their 
terms of admission are stricter, it is claimed, 
than in other Methodist bodies. In place 
of bishops and presiding elders, they elect 
a superintendent and district chairmen. 
They report 271 itinerant preachers and 
12,642 members. 

The Congregational Methodists are a 
small body existing principally in Georgia 
and adjacent states. The first church of 
the order was formed in 1852, in Georgia, of 
former members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, from which the Congrega- 
tional branch differs only in polity. The 
Church Conference manages the affairs of 
the congregation, besides which there are 
district and state conferences and a quad- 
rennial general conference. There are 
about 150 ministers and 10,000 members. 


The Primitive Methodist Church is a 
small body, numbering only about 3,000 
members, a branch-of the Primitive Meth- 
odist Church of England, which gives spe- 
cial prominence to the lay element in its 
conferences. The ministers form only a 
third of the delegates. 

The African Union Methodist Protestant 








Church is a.small body, formerly in connec- 
tion with the Methodist Protestant Church. 
There was an association of such churches 
and ministers as early as 1842. Now there 
are several annual conferences in the South, 
with about 2,500 members. 

The Union American Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is another colored body, or- 
ganized in 1813, in Delaware. It has 5 con- 
ferences and about 2,000 members. 

Besides these bodies, there are Independ- 
ent Methodist Churches, the chief of which 
are in Baltimore. They have abeut 2.500 
members. 

Here are fifteen Methodist organiza- 
tions in a field and under circumstances in 
which it would be difficult to justify four. 
We say here nothing about the Methodists 
of Canada, who have a history connected 
with that of their brethren in the United 
States. We append atable, to show ata 
glance bow the different bodies stand indi- 
vidually and collectively: 


Communicants, 
Methodist Episcopal Church.................... 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South... ee 
African Methodist Episcopal Chureh.......... 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Chureh..... 191.000 





United Brethren in Christ....................... 157,800 
Methodist Protestant Church. .................. 113,400 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 112,300 
Evangelical Association......................+« » 112.200 


American Wesleyan Connection............... 25,000 
Free Methodist Church..............cccccscccses 12,600 
Congregational Methodist Church.............. 10,000 
Primitive Methodist Church.................... 3,000 
African Union Methodist Protestant Church.. 2,500 
Independent Methodist Churches............... 2,500 
Union American Methodist Episcopal Church. 2,000 

icectaneccscncoscsnns $eeccesevecccuncncocs 3,521,600 





Tae British section of the executive com- 
mittee for the Ecumenical Methodist Con- 
ference held a meeting in London, March 12th, 
and passed unanimously a resolution against 
the introduction of doctrinal topics in the 
Conference. It was voted to ask Bishop Simp- 
son to preach a sermon on Christidn union 
before the Conference. The program pro- 
posed by the American section of the commit- 
tee was considered and substantially adopted. 
This program covers twelve days. The first 
day (September 7th) will be occupied by the 
usual preliminaries. ‘The general topic of the 
second day is Methodist history ; on the third 
day, evangelism and woman’s work will be dis- 
cussed ; fourth day, Methodism and the young ; 
fifth day, temperance, the Sabbath, etc.; sixth 
day, perils from papacy, skepticism, worldli- 
ness, etc.; seventh day, education; eighth 
day, Christian literature; ninth day, home 
missions; tenth day, foreign missions ; elev- 
enth day, foreign missions and Methodist 
statistics ; twelfth day, Christian unity. 


-. «+The Scottish Reformation Society keeps 
its eye ou the Roman Catholic Church. Its last 
annual report says no change in the character 
of the ‘‘ Romanish Antichrist ’’ has occurredin 
the past thirty years, except a more open and 
daring manifestation of its peculiar spirit. 
“* While in many parts of the world Popery has 
been greatly shaken, it is finding a resting- 
place in this land. Here it is building its house, 
and year by year it is strengthening its position. 
In different forms it is plying its powers not 
only to subvert the Protestant Churches, but 
even to break up the nation itself.’’ Reference 
is also made to the political condition of Ireland, 
for which the Government is responsible, as it 
has “long encouraged and pampered Popery.” 


...-A call is issued for the third Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention, to be held in 
the Pavilion of the Horticultural Gardens, 
Toronto, Canada, June 22d—2ith. The Con- 
vention will consist of delegates and of the 
members of the executive aud lesson commit- 
tees. The United States and territories are 
entitled to 764 and the Canadian provinces to 
96 delegates—in all, 860. Most of the time of 
the Convention will be taken up with reports. 


....At the recent annual meeting of the 
Church Association the chairman, referring to 
the recent cases of prosecution for illegal ritu- 
al, said the Association was still prosecuting, 
and intended to prosecute, because, although 
it had not made the law, it was determined to 
enforce it. 


....There have been added to the various 
Protestant churches of San Francisco and 
Oakland, as the result of Mr. Moody’s fvur- 
months’ campaiga, between one thousand and 
two thousand converts. The membership of 
some of the smaller churches will bedoubled. 


...-The Moravian Chureh reports in the Uni- 
ted States 9,561 communicants, a gain of 70, 
besides 1,693 non-communicants over thirteen 
years of age and 5,237 children ; the grand total 
being 16,491, an increase of 211. 


«seFriends of the Lord’s Day in this coun 
try and Great Britain are asked to unite in 
prayer for the “‘entire sanctification of the 
Sabbath, from the 34 of April to the 10th. 
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Missions, 


Tue period of the reorganization of the 
French Roman Catholic Missions in Africa, by 
Mgr. de Marion-Bressillac, was in the sixth 
decade of the present century. He estab 
lished a seminary for the training of mission 
aries in 1856, sent out three priests in 1858, ap’ 
set out himself in 1859, with six others, for the 
Coast of New Guinea. In three weeks after 
he landed he and his nine missionaries were in 
their graves. But others were soon found by 
Pére Planque to brave death in these pestilen- 
tial places, and now there are one hundred 
missionaries at work and fully as many more 
have perished. The Dahomey Mission bas had 
the most victims. It extends over a popula- 
tion of about twenty millions, of Whom about 
25,000, as the Fathers claim, have been rescued 
from barbarism. There are seven stations, at 
each of which there are at least three priests— 
one a medical, one a business, and ove a teach- 
ing missionary. In regard to results reached 
by the schoole the missionaries say: 


“4 great distinction must be made between 
the children which attended school when the 
missions were first established and the pupils 
of to-<lay; that is, between the children of 

agan parents and those of parents who have 

en converted to Christianity. The Negroes 
of the second generation may be called mem- 
bers of a civilized community. It is not rare 
at Porto Novo, at Lagos, and at Abbeokuta to 
find Negro children carrying off the prizes 
from the ehildren of Europeans domiciled in 
those lo@alities. Mathematics and musie are 
the chief studies in which the native pupils 
distinguish themselves. The Fathers have 
great hopes from the third generation that may 


‘arise in the space of twenty-five years, for mar- 
. riage is entered upon between the ages of ten 


and fourteen. When a boy has attained the 
age of thirteen he is advised by the Fathers 
themselves to select a wife frow some of the 
girls who are in the convent school of the 
micsion. The children are obtained by the 
Fathers from their parents without any trouble, 
as the latter willingly part with them. This 
arises not from any lack of natural affection, 
but because they readily see the advantages 
which the children derive from education. 
The children, who are maintained by the mis- 
sions, are called by the natives ‘ white,’ as they 
are provided at once with clothes, usnally of 8 
white color, as best suits the climate.” 


The missionaries say the people are so mild 
in disposition that they find it difficult to ac 
count for the horrible cruelties practiced, ex- 
cept on the theory of the influence of the fetish 
priests, who are interested in having the bloody 
sacrifices perpetuated. The number of human 
beings. annually sacrificed is estimated at 
several thousand, The present king is entire- 
ly under the influence of the hsathen priests. 
He is known as the most powerful and fero- 
cious ruler in that whole region. Most of the 
time he is making {fncursions in neighboring 
territories with his two famous regiments of 
Amazons. 


“During ten mouths of tte year he makes 
incursions on the neighboring territories, to 
catch as large a number of slaves as possible. 
He is chiefly assisted in this work by his two 
celebrated regiments of Amazons. The pris- 
oners made in. these expeditions are divided 
into three classes. One is sold to the slave 
merchants of the interior, and was formerly 
intended for the European trader; one por- 
tion, chiefly women, is fattened and sold to 
butchers, who, revolting as the fact may be 
even to relate, openly sell human flesh in their 
shops. The third portion is reserved for the 
human sacrifices, which take place in the 
months of August and September, during the 
celebration of the ‘Grand Customs.’ These 
ceremonies bave a double purpo:e: that of 
pacifying Ogun, the god of war, and other 
deities, end also that of recalling the memory 
of dead kings and of sending to them supplies 
of men and provisions. There exists a belief 
among the savages that a man passing into 
the future life takes with him al] that Is 

laced in his grave. For this reason, {fp 

ahomey, as in other savage countries, pre- 
visions are placed in histomb. When a king 
dies, all his women, slaves, and ministers must 
follow him. 

“During the past year the King of Porto 
Novo died of poison, administered by a rival 
for the throne. His funeral lasted nine days, 
For the whole of this time a considerable num- 
ber of human victims were sacrificed every 
night in the fetish forest, €estined for the 
‘Grand Customs.’ The missionaries, from 
their neighboring dwelling, could hear the 
cries of the sufferers, whose mutilited bodies 
were seen every moruing in the public equare 
of the town, arranged in lines. ‘Theheads had 
been eut off and nailed along the walls of the 
royal palace. At eight o’ciock on the morning 
of the ninth day the new king and his suite, 
preceded by the fetish priests, moved to the 
sacred wood, where the grave of the late king 
had been dug. The sacrifice began. Seven 
slaves were slain, and their blood was mixed 
with earth to form a kind of plaster, with 
which the grave was lined. The seven heads 
of the victims, with provisions of all kind 
were deposited at the bottom. The bodyo 
the king was then lowered. Next were seen 
approaching nine of his women, in their bright- 
est garments, purposely intoxicated before- 
hand with copious doses of British fafla, or 
rum, .They crossed through the throng, cast- 
ing smiles on each sides, believing ‘themselves 
the obfects.of an ovation. When they reached 
the edge of the opem grave, they were made to 
kneel down, stunned with a blow on the head, 
before they had any suspicions, and thrown. 


still alive, down upon the body of their royal 
spouse. h was then flung in, to cover the 
whole pile of dead and living. At a 
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these astute politicians had dressed up some 
slaves in their robes of office, who perished fn 


their stead, while they themselves made good 
their escape.”” 

.-.-Dr. E. A. Sturge, Presbyterian mission- 
ary in Siam, gives one favorable and one 
unfavorable fact in a very short letter. 
Buddhism, he says, is undoubtedly declining. 
Its temples are decaying and its priests de- 
creasing. In Bangkok there are only one- 
fourth as many priests as there were thirly 
years ago. The people seem to be getting an 
idea of a Supreme Being. The other fact is the 
awful example set by those from Christian 
lands residing inthe country. ‘ Were it not 
for this,” says Dr. Sturge, ‘‘Siam would 
probably ere now have become a Christian 
land.”” This has been a prime difficulty every- 
where. The missionaries’ own countrymen 
have bindered and undone much good evan- 
gelical work. 














W ashington, 


Tue deadlock in the Senate still continues, 
and, though a number of the leaders of both 
parties are in favor of some measure to break 
it, as yet there appears no way out of the 
dilemma. The speach of Senator Mahone, on 
Monday, March 28th, which was briefly men- 
tioned in our last issue, awakened cousiderable 
feeling, and naturally provoked reply from 
the senators he arraigned. On Tuesday several 
Southern senators took the floor and spoke at 
length. Senator Hampton denied. the state- 
ment of Senator Mahone that the Democratic 
party repudiated the debt of South Carolina, 
and demanded an investigation, to ascertain if 
any vote in the Senste had been obtained by 
promise of place or patronage. Senator Jonas 
spoke of the generous behavior of the Demo- 
crates when, beingin the majority, they allowed 
his colleague, Senator Kellogg, to retain his seat. 
Senator Groome moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed tothe consideration of executive business, 
which was lost bya party vote. Senators Brown 
and Beck continued the debate on bebalf of 
the Democrats, and replies were made on the 
Republican side by Senators McMillan and 
Kellogg. The latter gentleman accused the 
Democrats in Louisiana of fraud and rascality, 
and spoke with such warmth that Senator 
Jonas replied in a personal attack upon his 
colleague's record, bringing him again to his 
feet in reply, after which an adjournment was 
made antil the following day. Tuesday’s 
record is a fair sample of the proceedings of 
the Senate during the whole of last week. On 
Wednesday Senator Harris, of Tennessee, 
moved an adjournment until the first Monday 
in December. The motion was lost, the vote 
standing 23 in favor to 28 against. The weari- 
some debate was then continued, Senator 
Hill arguing for the Demoerats and the Massa- 
chusetts senators, Dawes and Hoar, for the 
Republicans. Later on, speeches were made by 
Senators Beck and Logan, the latter engaging 
ir a spirited controversy with Senator Hill, 
and, after a motion to go into executive session 
was defeated, the Senate adjourned. Senator 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania, led off for the Re- 
publicans on Thursday, and was followed by 
Senator Maxey; but the principal occurrence 
of this day’s session was a discussion between 
the two Louisiana senators concerning the 
debt of their state. On Friday Senator Lamar 
took the floor, and dwelt at length upon the 
situation. The day’s proceedings were greatly 
enlivened by a sharp dispute between Senators 
Voorhees and Mahone, which threatened to 
become serious. At its close, the Senate ad- 
journed until the following Monday, having 
accomplished nothing during the entire week. 
Some executive business will probably be 
transacted this week, but the termination of. 
the dead-lock is problematical. A compromise 
is proposed by some, while several Republicans 
suggest that the Senate officers be elected at 
the present session, but do not hold office or 
draw their pay until December. It is not 
likely that the Democrats will agree to this 
suggestion. The Republican senators held a 
caucus on Monday last and resolved to con- 
tinue their struggle. 


----Among the ministerial events to be re- 
corded is the resignation of the Hon. Andrew 
D. White, minister to Berlin, who requests 
that his successor be at once appointed. It 
also is rumored that Ex-Postmaster-General 
Maynard wilt succeed General Longstreet as 
minister to Turkey. 





-«-There have been no social events in 
Washington during the past week of sufticient 
{mportance to chronicle. The idea prevails 
that the “season ”’ is about over. 


+++-The Saturday-afternoon receptions have 
been discontinued at the White House, and 
Mrs. Garfield receives informally on Tuesday 
and Friday evenings. 


--Secretary Blaine has decided to give no 
letters of introduction to Americans going 
abroad unless they are traveling on business 





of the Government, 





News of the Week. 


Mr. A. B. Stone has just purchased for 
$20,000 a beautiful site at Bath, L. I., called 
“ Bath Park,” for the Children’s Aid Society. 
It contuins 44 acres, with many trees, several 
nice pavilions, 90 bath-houses, and many con- 
veniences for the future Home, and hasa front- 
age on the sea of some 450 feet. The bathing 
is peculiarly safe. Mr. Stone is a trustee of 
the Society and is a brother of Mr. Amasa 
Stone, who has done so much forthe charities 
and education of Cleveland, Ohio. The new 
“Summer Home” will be the resort of the 
poor children of the tenement houses during 
the bot weather, it is to be hoped, for many 
generations to come. No more useful benefac- 
tion could be bestowed. 


.. The German Crown Prince, in receiving 
a deputation of the German inhabitants of 
Moscow, on the 26th of March, said: ‘‘I have 
always maintained the closest intercourse with 
the present Czar, and you can assure your 
countrymen in Moscow that the old friendly 
relations which have passed into tradition be- 
tween the two countries will continue, and the 
present friendship will be as lasting as that of 
former generations. This friendship is not only 
important for Russia and Germany, but for the 
whole of Europe.” 





.-The Viceroy of India telegraphed, re- 
cently, that he had received advices from Can- 
dahar confirming the report that a rebellion 
had broken out at Herat and that that place is 
besieged ; also that a report had been received 
at Candahar from Farah that Ayoob Khan 
had been taken prisoner. 


...-Potchefetroom, a British port in the 
Transvaal, surrendered onthe day peace was 
signed, after hard fighting, in which eighteen 
British soldiers were killed and ninety wound- 
ed. The Boers captured 3,000 pounds of am- 
munition and two guns. 


«ee-The correspondent of the St. James’s 
Gazette, at Copenhagen, says he is authorized 
to positively deny the reported negotiations 
for the sale of the Danish West India Islands 
to the United States. 


....The remains of M. Oscar de Lafayette 
were interred in the Pére-la-Chaise Cemetery, 
on the 29th of March. United States Minister 
Noyes and President Grévy were among the 
pall-bearers. 


.-The British Government will prosecute 
the Freiheit, a Socialist paper in London; but 
it is denied that Russia has remonstrated with 
England on the subject of the articles in that 
journal. 

...-England will not send a representative 
to the Monetary Conference. 


MADAME ZADOC PORTER'S couGH 
BALSAM is a vegetable expectorant, prepared 
with great care to meet the urgent and growing 
demand for a safe and reliable antidote for 
diseases of the throat and lungs. Disorders of 
the | aponye dl organs are so prevalent and so 
fatal in our ever-changing climate that a reli- 
able antidote hasbeen long and anxiously 
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Artistic Bronzes, Clocks, and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B, STARR, 


JEWELER, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


The qntine one floor of this establishment is appro- 


ie ont unique stock of 
BRONZES. clocks, 3 MaNTE SETS, ae, together 
with snolcest pieces of RATIVE PORCELAIN of 


the “Worcester Royal, 2 eet ”" “Crown Derby,” 
and the best French fabricants, all of his own latest 
importations, and at MODERATE PRICES. 





BEDFORD HOTEL, 


98 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. This 
Family Hotel, kept by T. H. Walduck, is in a central 
part of London, both as regards the Railway Termini 
and places of interest. The Terms are moderate and 
inclusive, either on the European or American plan. 
Visitors will find the quiet and comforts of home in 
this establishment. References: Rev. Dr. Thos. Arm- 





Dre. : Gcmitenell, oi Sticngo. Brower, Utica, N. Y¥.; Rev. 
CARRQLTON HOTEL. 


Rates reduced to 63 a $2.50 per day, ac 
cording to location of rooms. 


Extra charges for Parlors, Baths, and Double Rooms, 
according to size. The most convenient and latest- 
built Hotel in the city. 


All lines of cit: en 
a Ww. SOLEMA ANS a oe 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New Yerk. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 
(Established in 


COOK’S isa1) TOURS. 
Ne Plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort, and Economy. 
Five Grand Excursion , wareios t te Farere: 
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HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 
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Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


Ww YORK GLASGOW. 
room Pier No. 20 Nonth River. New York. 
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DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National ‘Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 
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The “ ig anid LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
} Fran zB, faspenter. Bound in Cloth. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to ite present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. Tne cover has ‘THE LINDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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SF We do not ho'd ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

oP Persona desiring the return of their manu- 
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directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
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THE : SENATORIAL WRANGLE. 


PrestpdENT ITaves, as is the usual custom 
with retiring Presidents, convened the 
Senate in an extra session. The only ren- 
son for such a session is to act upon the 
nominations of the incoming President, 
especially his Cabinet nomivatious. No 
legislative business can be attended to in 
the absence of the other house of Con- 
gress, Two weeks are abundantly sufficient 
to dispatch the purely executive business of 
of the Senate. This is just the business 
which the Senate should have promptly 
disposed of, and then left all other matters 
in sfatu quo until the regular session of 
Congrese. 

The Democratic senators, however, un. 
dertook to spring a snap judgment upon 
the Republicans, and reorganize the Senate 
by the uppointment of all the permanent 
committees when the seats of four Repub- 
licans were vacant. The Republican sena- 
tors, being in the miuority at the time, 
practically filibustered until these seats were 
filled. Then it came their turn to do what 
the Democrats in vain had attempted. With 
the vote of Senator Mahone, of Virginia, 
of which they bad been assured, and with 
the casting vote of the Vice-President, they 
were enabled to organize the Senate com- 
mitices to their liking; and they proceeded 
to doso. It would have been well for the 
credit of the Senate if the political conflict 
bad terminated at this point. 

The Republican senators, however, held 
a caucus, and determived to turn out all the 
Democratic officers of the Senate, and re- 
place them with others of their own choices 
and to blockade all other business until this 
end was gained. The Democratic senator, 





equally determined to resist this program; 
and out of this conflict of determinations 
grew the senatorial wrangle, which has 
been continued, to the discredit of the body, 
and which all sensible people, whether 
Democrats or Republicans, must alike re- 
gret and condemn. The offices in question 
are really of no great importance, except 
to those who hold them and those who want 
them; and good sense would have suggested 
the postponement of this subject until Con- 
gress meets ia next December. There is no 
necessity, other than that created by intense 
partisanship, to make the change at the 
present session of the Senate, There is no 
public interest demunding it and none that 
would be endangered by waiting a few 
months. The Democrats have made an 
unseemly spectacle of themselves, and the 
Republicans have done no better in this 
senatorial quarrel about a very small mat- 
ter. Both have abused each other with a 
plenty of epithets and hard words, and have 
alike sacrificed the dignity of the Senate. 
Indeed, the whole scene, from first to last, 
has been disgraceful; and as to the meas- 
ure of the disgrace, there isreally no choice 
between the Rebublicans and the Demo- 
crats, 

Senator Garland, a Democratic senator 
from Arkansas, never spoke more sensibly 
than when he said, the other day: ‘‘ I think 
that, since we have surrendered the more 
important part of the organization, there is 
not much use in carrying on the fight fora 
few minor offices, of no real consequence to 
anybody but those who hold them and those 
who want them, In my opinion, thesooner 
the Senate gets through with the business 
for which this session was called, and ad- 
journs and goes home, the better will it be 
for all concerned.” The Senate having be- 
come the arena for low and vulgar black- 
guardism, the sooner it adjourns the better. 





AN AMERICAN EXHIBITION IN 
1892. 


Wuen shall America have its next 
World's Exhibition? Shall it be in 1884 or 
in 1892? If the former, then there is no 
time to be lost. If the latter, there is abun- 
dant time for full preparation. 

It is only about once in five years thata 
World’s Exhibition can be held. The vari- 
ous great vations that must agree to take 
part in it cannot or will not join in the task 
much oftener than that. ‘There are only a 
few pations that can make provision and 
supply attractions for such an exhibition. 
England, France, Austria, Germany (which 
never yet has taken its turp), and the Uni- 
ted States are the only nations that can 
properly compete for the honor. No one 
pation can expect to provide for it so often 
as once in ten years, The only ones yet 
held which deserve the name of an inter- 
national exhibition have been those of Lon- 
don, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Philadelphia, 
1876; aod Paris, 1878. ‘The intervals be- 
tween the two London exhibitions was 
eleven years, and between the Puris exposi- 
tions twelve and eleven years. More than 
half of them must be held in Europe, as 
that is the chicf manufactory of the world. 

Our last Exhibition was in 1876. It cel- 
ebrated the centennial of the nation's inde- 
pendence and properly appealed to Amer- 
ican pride and to the sympathy of the 
world. Our turn would not properly come 
again until two exhibitions had been held 
in Europe. It is now the turn of London 
or Berlin. We cannot expect European 
governments and exhibitors to patronize 
another American exhibition fully until a 
considerable series of years has passed. 

The plan of having an exhibition in New 
York in 1883, only seven years after the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, was not wisely 
conceived. It is easy to see that it comes 
after too short an interval to command the 
co-operation of foreign nations. Then it 
imperils the success of the exhibition which 
we ought to expect nine years later, in 
1892. 

The year 1892 will be the fourth centennial 
of the discovery of America. Somewhere 
in America that event ought to be celebrated 
by an international exhibition. It is 
evident that this ought to be located in the 
chief city of the chief nation that has arisen 
in the continent discovered by Columbus. 
It should not be in St. Domingo, or Mexico, 
or Lima; but in the metropolis of both 


bed 


Americas, New York. 
should plan. That must not be lost. But 
to ask the world to come to Amezica in 
1876, again in 1883, and then again in 1892 
is more than it would do. Some kind of an 
exhibition we could, doubtless, provide in 
both 1883 and 1892; but they would not be 
of that supreme character which would do 
us honor. If we wait till 1892, we can with 
propriety ask the world to come and help us 
celebrate something worth celebrating. An 
exhibition in 1883 would celebrate nothing 
of any importance beyond what was cele- 
brated in 1876. If the commission having 
the matter in charge wish to provide for a 
nitional United States exhibition, two 
years hence, it may be very well; but fora 
world’s fair let us wait till the fourth cen- 
tury of the discovery by Christopher 
Columbus of half the world. 





VISIBLE UNITY. 


It is not organic unity that the Church 
of Christ needs; it is visible unity. It is 
not that it may be all under one govern- 
ment, but that it may show one fellowship. 

A few weeks ago forty-seven ministers in 
Toronto, of different denominations, made 
a general exchange of pulpits. That wasa 
display of unity. It proved to the whole 
people of the city that these denominations 
are one and in fellowship. The same thing 
is done whenever union meetings are held 
in the Week of Prayer. The Evangelical 
Alliance, so far as it does anything, is an- 
other evidence of the same thing. So is 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
with its alliance of members from al! Evan- 
gelical denominations. 

How were the early believers one? It was 
by a visible unity, and not by an organized 
governmental unity. Government polity 
was a later growth. That great cause of 
division bad not then arisen. Then there 
were differences in belief, and not even the 
authority of Paul or any other apostle was 
held to be final, Those who believed in 
Christ, who were disciples, however they 
differed, were one body, with equal rights. 
They met together in one service and around 
one table,’all of one town; And those of 
one town fraternized freely with those of 
another town. Those were the happy days 
when the doctrinal fence und the ecclesiasti- 
cal fence had not yet been invented. 

The day has now come when Protestant 
Christians, for the most part, recognize the 
legitimacy of each other's creeds and allow 
the creed-fence to be crossed. That evil is 
very much alleviated; but the question of 
polity is a much more difficult one. So 
long as people insist that the Church must 
be governed, that brings us to the practical 
question whether it shall be done episco- 
pally, or presbyterially, orcongregationally. 
A compromise is not easy. It is either vic- 
tory or submission. The way out of this 
difficulty into a consolidation of denomina- 
tions variously governed is not yet 
found; but the curse of sectarianism 
will be greatly dimivished, meanwhile, 
if different sects will take pains to make 
their essential unity visible. Let them 
meet together in religivus services. Let 
them exchange pulpits. Let them cele- 
brate the Holy Sacrament together. Let 
them take pains—it is worth it—to make 
plain and visible what unity exists between 
them. Then, if there be those who refuse 
f@to take part in such Christian fellowship, 
let it be seen who are the schismatics. 
Schism is a sin according to the Scriptures, 
and that sin lies at the door of any body of 
so-called Christians that refuses brotherly 
fellowship with other bodies of Christians 
acknowledged to be such. 








THE NEW INSCRIPTION. 


Dr. Howarp Crossy is reported to be 
very sanguine that one of thse days the 
two tables of the law will be discovered in 
Jerusalem. We would suggest that Mr. 
Shapira devote himself and his faithful 
assistant, Selim, to the search. We should 
not wonder if they would find something 
that might be accepted by the Berlin Ori- 
entalists as the veritable tables; at least, if 
M. Clermont-Ganneau should be absent 
from Palestine. 

Since the Moabite Stone, with the inscrip- 
tion of King Mesha, no ancient inscription 
of Jewish times of any interest has been 
found, until the one lately recorded by us, 





It is for that we 


+ dent sees fit to make. 





fouod by Herr Schick, ia the conduit of the 
Pool of Siloam. It is in six lines, in the 
most antique form known of the Old He- 
brew or Phenician letters; but is, unfortu- 
nately, not entirely legible, owing to the 
deposition of silex in the letters. Still, as 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund has 
taken pains to lower the water and clean 
out the tunncl, so far as necessary, it may be 
hoped that more complete copics may be. 
obtained. Indeed, Professor Sayce, who bas 
happened to be in Jerusalem, has succeed- 
ed in making a better copv than those sent 
to the secretary of the Fund, and some idea 
may now be gained of its character. 

It was probably inscribed by the builder 
of the tunnel through which the water 
passes between the Pool of the Virgin 
Mary and the Pool of Siloam, a distance of 
586 yards. The incomplete information 
which has as yet reached us shows that it 
begins with the word “* the tunnel ” (4297), 
and the only complete sentence recovered 
as yctis the fullowing: ‘‘ And the waters 
passed from the exit to the Poo] for a dis- 
tance (?) of a thousand cubits.” The name 
of no king seems to be upon it, which robs 
it of the historical value which might have 
been anticipated; but it will have no little 
topographical importance in the great diffi- 
culty which we have had in settling the 
watercourses of Jerusalem. 

The date of the inscription belongs prob- 
ably to the time of King Hezekiah. Prof. 
Sayce inclines to carry it back to the time 
of Solomon, or even David; but it is prob- 
able that this tunnel would be one of the 
later portions of the water-system of the 
city. We know that Hezekiah’s most im- 
portant work was ‘‘the pool and the con. 
duit”; but that ‘‘conduit” was not the 
present ‘‘tunnel” and is represented by a 
different Hebrew word. If this belongs 
to Hezekiah’s time, it will be a few years 
later than the Moabite Stone. We may 
hope for further information about this 
very interesting relic of the old kings of. 
Judah. The present imperfect copy is 
probably not wholly correct, even as far as 
it goes. Certainly it surprises us to find 
two quiescent letters in the word for 
“exit.” It will be noticed that the distance 
given, a thousand cubits, corresponds with 
the length of the tunnel. 


THE APPOINTING POWER. 


Tue Constitution of the United States 
says that the President ‘‘ shall nominate 
and, by and with ‘the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and all other officcrs of the 
United States whose sppointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for and which 
shall be established by law.” The power 
of making appointments is here so divided 
between the President and the Senate that 
neither can make an appvintment without 
the concurrence of the other. 

The action of the President is first in the 
order of time and entirely independent of 
the Senate. The Senate has nothing to dc 
with the question, any more than the Su 
preme Court, by way of advice or other. 
w.se, uotil the President has made a nom- 
ination. The nominating power is exclu 
sively in his hands, and neither the Senate 
as a whole nor individual members thereof 
have the faintest shadow of constitutional 
right to attempt any control over the Presi- 
dent as to the persons whom he shall nom- 
inate. Nomination is an absolute preroga: 
tive of his office, and his duty is to exercise 
it in the selection of fitting persons for the 
public service. The Constitution assumes 
that he will act independently and endeavor 
to act wisely in the performance of this 








duty. 

Wirat and all that the Senate has to do 
with the matter isto give or withhold its 
assent to the nominations which the Presi- 
Assent confirms the 
nomination, and dissent defeats it; and, 
as the Senate has nothing todo with making 
the nominations, so the President has noth- 
ing todo with the action of the Senate. 
Each acts independently of the other—the 
President first aud- the Senate afterward; 
and both are bound to consult the public 
good in filling by appointment the several 

offices of the Government. The qualifica- 
tions of the persons to he appointed consti- 
tute the main and, indeed, the only question 
of apy importance. 
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Such is the plain and simple theory of the 
Constitution, and if it were adhered to and 
faithfully put into practice—the Presideat 
acting independently and minding his own 
busivess, and the Senate and all individual 
senators doing the same thing—there would 
be no difficulty ou the subject of appoint- 
menis. The President would not attempt 
to dictate to the Senate, and the Senate weuld 
not atte.apt Lo dictate to him. Each would 
leave the other free and independent, as the 
Constitution intended to be the fact. 


The fact, however, is—and that, too, to an 
extent that amounts to a perversion of the 
Constituticn—that senators who have votes 
to give for or against a nomination, in 
effect, say to the President: ‘‘ You must 
consult us in making your nominations. 
You must select for nomination such men 
as we like. You must give us a chance to 
vote for our party aud personal favorites. 
You must let us virtually make the nom- 
inations, You may go through the form; 
but we must practically do the thing, and 
thus control the official patronage of the 
Government. You are to be a presidential 
dummy, and we are to be the real actors in 
the matter. Please to take notice that your 
failure to comply with these conditions will 
secure our Opposition {0 your nominations 
and your admini tration. Play the party 
game to our liking, and all is well. Fail to 
do so, and all is ill.” 

Such is practically the language of too 
many senators to the President of the 
United States, attempting to exercise power 
where the Constitution gives them no pow- 
er. ‘‘I was not consulted,” saysa given 
senator, ‘‘in this particular nomination. I 
did not know beforehand that the Pres- 
ideut intended to nominate Judge Robert- 
son to be custom-house collector at New 
York; and, since, for personal reasons, 
Judge Robertson is net the man of my 
choice, he shall not be confirmed, if I can 
prevent it.” This sort of talk, or this sort 
of action without the talk, in any senator 
. isa senatorial dogmatism that ought to be 
stamped into the dust. It is the right and 
duty of a President to bea President, and, 
in making his nominations, he should suc. 
cumb to no dictation, come from whom it 
may. 

President Garfield, as we judge, proposes 
to be the President of the United States, 
and does not propose to admit any senator 
or class of senators into partnership with 
himseif in this respect. Nor does he pro. 
pose to proscribe any class of Republicans, 
or take any class into his exclusive favor. 
His nominations, thus far, indicate that bis 
Administration is not to be run in the spe- 
cial interests of any Republican clique, 
whether in this state or in any other. We 
like the position, and if the President 
stands squarely to it the great body of the 
people will support him in it. Prudence 
and liscretion in the exercise of power are 
aced{ul in a President; yet every President 
wants pluck, and so much pluck that the 
politicians, whetherin the Senate or out of 
it, cannot make him either their slave or 
their dupe. 


Editorial Hotes, 


HERE are two stories which we have never 
seen in print, but which illustrate two ways of 
followiug one’s conscience; for there is as much 
difference in consciences as there is in eggs. 
We know a Presbyterian college in the United 
States to which a graduate left some thousands 
of dollars, hisentire property. The president 
of the college was informed by the deceased 
man’s lawyer that the money awaited his de- 
mand. The fact had been incidentally men- 
tioned that the man had a con living. Our 
president, in his reply, remarked that it was 
strange that the econ should have been quite dis- 
inherited, and asked if the property would not 
mvre properly go to him. The lawyer replied 
that the will had been drawn up with unusual 
care acd that there was no chance for the 
son and the widow to break it, and that 
the college officers need feel no fear on that 
account. The president wrote back that 
that was not his fear. He only feared that 
the maa had done some injustice to the natural 
heirs, and that, if such was the care, he should 
not stand in the way of their taking the prop- 
erty. The lawyer replied most effusively, ex- 
Pressing his appreciation of the rare and 
inconceivable generosity of the proposal, and 
bringing up evidence enough to show that the 
Gian bad most unjustly, in malice over a quar- 
mel with them, disinberited his son and wife. 








. 





The college accordingly gaye up the property 
to them. The other case is that of a theolog- 
jeal seminary, whether of the same de- 
nomination we do not care to say. A 
pastor in the same town was appointed pro- 
fessor in the seminary. [lis church presented 
to the seminary the house in which he 
resided, on tbe condition distinctly expressed 
that be should hold the professorship. He 
served for a year or so, but received from the 
institution no salary, and was compelled to 
withdraw, and has since found abundant ap- 
preciation and support elsewhere. Thechurch 
demanded back the house; but the officers of 
the seminary, looking at the deed, found that 
the condition was not inserted. There was no 
question that it had been understood; but it 
was not in the bond. Though required, asa 
matter of Christian bonor, torestore the house, 
they refused, saying that Providence had 
given them the house to use for religious edu 
cation and they had no right to give away the 
Lord’s money. They are all “‘ honorable men.” 


No body of Christian people on the continent 
is furnisbing better evidences of healthful 
growth just now than the Cumberland Presby- 
terians. The discussion of their right toa place 
in the Alliance has incidently been of vast serv- 
ice to them, however much it has reflected 
upon those who opposed their admission. One 
illustration of this may be seen in an overture 
recenily adopted by the Nashville Presbytery 
memorializing the General Assembly to drop 
the word “Cumberland” from the denomina- 
tional title. This is advocated avowedly on 
the ground that the word is local, and has *‘ no 
significance as to doctrine or government,” 
while the Church is declared to be national and 
without ‘geographical boundaries.” The 
Nashville Presbytery proposes to call the body 
the American Presbyterian Church; while the 
editor of the Cumber'and Presbyterian pro- 
poses rather to drop all geographic designa- 
tions, even the continental. If the Cumber- 
land body continues to grow in the South as it 
is now doing, it will within a generation or two 
push out of sight the pre~ent Southern Church 
par eminence ; and if, with its free theology, and 
its missionary zeal, and its fidelity to the cc m- 
mon people, it presses its way into the North 
also, the time may not be very far distant when 
even the Presbyterian Church, North, will be 
compelled to realize that it has a new rival for 
national influence and supremacy. j 





Im The Methodist Dr. Curry tells of the old 
preacher, Billy Hibbard, who used to practice 
medicine in a primitive way, and who, when 
he had a bad cage be did not understand, would 
look wise and say: ‘‘ This is a very scrutinulin- 
avy case.” Dr. Curry thinks that there are 
some ‘“‘scrutinutivary’’ ecclesiastical ques- 
tions in the Methodist Church discipline, and 
we do not see but that some other denomina- 
tions find them equally puzzling. For ex- 
ample, in the ritual for the ordination of 
Methodist deacons the candidate is asked: 
“Do you unfeignedly believe all the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments ?” 
And to this an unqualified assent scems to be 
expected. ‘*But,’’ asks Dr. Curry, ‘‘if some 
young minister, after reading, as directed, 
‘* Harman’s Introduction,” should come to be- 
lieve that the author is correct in discrediting 
the canonicity of the Book of Jonah, or II 
Peter, or Jude, must beeither deny his own 
convictions or be refused ordination?’ Preach- 
ers to be received into full connection are 
asked, among other things, ‘‘ Will you recom. 
mend fasting, or abstinence, both by precept 
and example ?’’ and the “solemn fasting and 
prayer’? are expected of the examiners; but 
Dr. Curry says that, as a rule, the bishops do 
not prepare for the examination by fasting, nor 
do the traveling preachers, nor the candidates. 
Shall the latter now be expected to answer 
Yes to the question, when they are not likely to 
practice fasting in after life? Really, it looks 
as if, forthe sake of decent consistency, there 
should be a modification of these questions, 
or they will be a temptation to falsehood, 
which is a bad initiation into the sacred office. 


Ir seemed to us a matter of justice that we 
should allow the principal chief of the Chero- 
kee Nation toreply to the article by ‘‘ A CLero- 
kee,”? in which severe statements were made 
about the history of the Nation and the man- 
agement of the fund belonging to them. It 
will be seen that Chief Busbylead is abund- 
antly eompetent to defend himself, and the 
argument he makes against land in severalty 
deserves consideration and will especially in- 
terest those who believe iu land communism. 
We have another long letter on the subject from 
the Rev. Mr. Willey, who went to the Chero- 
kee Nation as missionary of the American 
Board, in 1844, and resided with them for twen- 
ty-six years. Mr. Willey says of “A Cherokee,” 
who io our issue of Feb. 24th reviews “ H. 
H.’s’’ account of the Cherokees : 

“It is well understood that the reviewer is a 
son of one of the signers of the treaty of 1835, 
who was killed for doing it. He has been 


known for a long time to cherish exceedingly j 




















bitter feelings against his people, as his 
article plainly shows. He is looked upon by 
almost the entire Cherokee Nation as a traitor 
to his country. He has never lived permanent- 
ly in his nation. It may be that he does not 
think it safe for him to live there. He has 
been for many years devoting himself to the 
interests of railroad corporations and specula- 
tors, in their efforts to have the Indian Terri- 
tory opened to white immigration for their 
own benefit.” 


Mr. Willey speaks ag enthusiastically as Chief 
Bushyhead does of the old chief, John Ross. 
He says: 

‘Mr. John Ross was one of the great men 
of the world in the age in whicb he lived. He 
was a man of sterling integrity and great 
moral worth. He will go down to history as 
the great benefactor of his people. This need 
not be said to anybody that knew him. He 
once said to me ‘It was the popular rage 
that devised and executed the schemeto kill 
those three men [Boudinot and the two Ridges} 
who signed the treaty of 1835. Those engaged 
in it purposely and carefully kept it all from 
me, because 1 was known to be opposed to 
any such thing.’ 1 knew nothing about it till 
it was done. This is so, if there is truth in 
man,” 


Mr. Willey evidently believes that our corre- 
spondent’s opposition to the policy pursued by 
the Cherokee Nation comes from his relation 
to railroad corporations, which desire the 
right of way through the Territory. We know 
nothing about that. His communication came 
to us endorsed by a letter from a home mis- 
sfovary in the Territory, of whom we had 
heard favorably; but the fact that it was 
written on paper having the heading of a rail- 
way company aroused our suspicions, and be- 
fore publication we wrote to the secretaries of 
the Missionary Board about him. The reply 
was satisfactory, and we published the article. 


A Frienpy in Western Massachusetts, remit- 
ting for a subscription, writes us on an import. 
ant matter of general as well as personal in- 
terest. We omit some reminiscences, very 
pleasant to us, but of no importance to our 
readers. Hesays: 


* Mra, ,» my old mother, is eighity-eight 

years old. Sbe was a Hayes, one of two sur- 
viving sisters of the ex-President’s father. I 
have paid for Tae INDEPENDENT for her 
from the first number, and well remember,” 
ete. . . . ‘Eighteen hundred feet above the 
sea, in a little country town of less than eight 
hundred souls, we live, and take, besides TuE 
INDEPENDENT, the New York daily Zribune for 
thirty-six years, Chicago Tribune, London 
Times, daily Springfield Republican, Hampsbire 
Gazette, New Haven Courier, The Chronicle, The 
Proughman, Harper's, Scribner's, St. Nicholas, 
Atlantic, and two other monthly magazines, 
The Observer, and lots of transient mail-matter, 
and we are always short of reading. The great 
difference between country and city people is 
in the ignorance of the former, as compared 
with the latter;.and it {s almost wholly be- 
cause yeu cannot get the country people to read, 
{ should like much to read a well-written arti- 
cle on this subject. We are all (seven of us) 
in this house insatiate readers; and my old 
mother is as well posted on the world’s move- 
ments, fncluding politics, as is any man in the 
state. No one can habitually read such papers 
as yours and the New York Tribune without 
becoming well educated.” 
What more need be said? That aunt of Presi- 
dent Hayes, almost pinety years old, puts to 
shame the indifference of multitudes of our 
voting itizens. We wish she had the ballot. 
Who believes that that retired country family is 
any the poorer for taking so many journals? 





Tue famous war eagle called ‘‘Old Abe,’’ 
that accompanied the Eighth Volunteer Infan- 
try of the State of Wisconsin throughout the 
Rebellion and was perched near its flag in 
thirty battles, and, though often fired at by 
the enemy, never received even a scratch, has 
at length yielded tothe law that governs ali 
thatis mortal. This majestic bird seemed to 
have a charmed life, and the soldiers of that 
*regiinent almost looked upon him as their 
leader, and with pride believed in him asa 
birdofgoodomen. “Old Abe’’ was every inch 
a soldier, always in the thickest of the fight 
and filling the air with wild screams of delight 
when victory cheered the hearts of his com- 
trades. fle shouted the battle-cry of freedom 
above the roar and thunder of artillery. He 
was a Unionist to the core, and hated slavery 
with even the hatred of aGarrisun. After the 
war was ended, he returned with his regiment 
tothe State of Wisconsin, and has ever since 
been an honored pensioner of the statc in the 
Capitol at Madison. The surviving veterams of 
that regiment mourn for the death of ‘Old 
Abe” as that of a friend. Péace to 
his ashes! No bird ever lived or died in this 
country or io any other that can compare with 
““Old’ Abe” in the publicity of his career or 


will last so long in the memory of wan. We 
take pleasure in paying our respects to him, 
and if there were a future for birds we should 
presume that ‘‘ Old Abe’? would be a shining 
figure in the after-scenes of bird-life. 





Mvc#H as we are pleased with our large con- 
stituency of subscribers who generally agree 
with us, we are much prouder of those who 
radically differ from us, but who find Tne In- 
DEPENDENT necessary for them, A Canan- 
daigua (N. Y.) subscriber writes : 


“My subscription for Tue INDEPENDENT 
expired on the 24th inst. I commenced to 
take it on or about the date of ‘is first num- 
ber, as a Democratic Independent Congrega- 
tionalist. Its intense abolition tactics wearied 
me and I gave it up. During the last pres- 
idential contest, believing it to be more fatal 
to the success of General Hancock than any 
other Republican paper in this state, I de‘er- 
mined to discontinue my second subscription, 
which dates back some seven or eiuht years. 
The paper contains so much good reading that, 
despite my Democratic prejudice, and feeling 
that Ishould by its disc utiniance spite my- 
self more than the parr, [ send 85 to renew 
my subscription for one year and to pay fora 


copy to be sent for one year to —— ——.” 
This tempts us to repeat, what tiese old aub- 
scribers know much better than vur numerous 


new ones, that we don’t try to print a paper to 
please any particular denomination or political 
party. It isa paper in which we try to say 
what seems to us to be true and useful, just as 
plainly as we know how, without much mind- 
ing whether it pleases our subscribers or not. 
We hope our intention will please them, if not 
our sentiments. It is a paper in which on 
important political, social, and religious sub 
jects we try iv provide for free discussion, 
provided only it be able and good-tempered. 
Readers want not our side alone, nor their side ~ 
alone, but both sides, that they say form opin- 
ions intelligently. We express our opinions 
freely. Our contributors express their opin- 
ions, not ours, with equal freedom. God did 
not make the world all butternut color, and we 
should be a precious lot of stupids if every 
man and woman had just the same views and 
opinions as every other man and woman. We 
duly appreciate the flattering words of our 
Democratic friend, who is persoually unknown 
to us, and shall tryto make Taz INDEPENDENT 
80 valuable to him, even if he does not accept 
all the views. it contains, that he cannot do 
without it. 





Mr. James, our present Postmaster-General, 

was as postmaster in this city a complete 
success, He reformed the service in various 
particulars and conducted it on strictly busi- 
ness principles. This fact significantly pointed 
to him as eminently a fitting person for the po- 
sition he now fills; and to this fact, rather 
than any political reason, he is undoubtedly in- 
debted for his appointment as Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. We take the liberty of suggesting to him 
that his present position furnishes a capital op- 
portunity for him to connect his name with a 
very much needed reform in our postal service. 
We allude to the subject of cheap postage— 
not only for letters, but for books, newspapers, 
pampblets, and all other mai!-matter that ex- 
ists fo the written or printed form, and, hence, 
stands connected with the distribution of 
knowledge. The rates ought to be reduced to 
one cent on all letters, which is now the rate 
for postal-cards, snd to at least one-half 
the present rate on all printed matter. We do 
not believe that such a reduction would in- 
volve any loss to the Government, and do be- 
lieve that it would be a great geveral benefit 
to the people. The Post-Office business would 
be very much increased by it; and, even if 
there were a greater deficiency in the receipts 
of the Department than at present, in compari- 
son with its expenses, the people would find 
no fault. What they desire is a cheap postal 
system, whether it pays its own expenses or 
not. We hope that the Postmaster-General 
will apply his well-known energy to this im- 
portant reform. 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
consists of nine justices, including the Chief- 
Justice, and of this number it takes six to 
make a quorum for the legal transaction of 
judicial business. Mr. Justice Clifford is 
disabled and the same has been true of Mr. 
Justice Hunt for the last three years, neither of 
whom has resigned his office. Mr. Justice 
Swayne has resigned his office, making a vacan- 
cy which has not as yet been filled. The con- 
sequence is that there are but six justices act- 
ually in the ervice, which is just enough to 
make a quorum. Let any one of them be fll, 
and the Court must stop business and adjouru 
uutil he is well enough to resume his place on 
the Bench. This, we believe, hasalready oc- 
curred twice duriog the present term. Mr. 
Justice Field was recently called away, in con- 
sequence of the death of his mother-in-law, and 





the Court, being without a quorum, had to ed- 
journ until bis return, The Hon. Stanley Mat 
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thews has been nominated—first by President 
Hayes and then again by President Garfleld— 
to fillthe vacancy occasioned by the resigna. 
tion of Mr. Justice Swayne ; and yet the Senate 
has hitherto taken no action upon the nomina- 
tion, either confirming it or rejecting it. The 
Supreme Court is some three years behind the 
oases already docketed for its consideration, 
and itis simply shameful to leave the Court 
in its present embarrassed and crippled con- 
dition. Gentlemen of the Senate, please to 
acton the nomination of Stanley Matthews. 
If you donot mean to approve of it, say so; 
and if you do, then say that. 

SENATOR MAUONE, in hia speech last week 
in defense of himself against the attacks of the 
Democrats, attempted to explain the plan of 
the “ readjusters”’ of Virginia, so as to recon- 
cile it with honor and good faith. On this 
point we do not think his speech was a suc- 
coss. We fall to see that scaling down a debt 
against the consent of the creditors is an hon- 
orable transaction in any seuse. It is a viola- 
tion of public faith, and none the less so be- 
cause called a readjustment, Tbe name does 
not alter the thing ; and yet Senator Mahone 
made some most capital hits in the way of 
arqgunentum ad hominem. He very justly said 
that senators from states that had “ reduced 
their debts from $243,000,000 to $84,000,000"" 
were not just the men to preach commercial 
ethics to the “‘ readjusters’’ of Virginia, or de- 
nounce him for being a “ readjuster.”” They 
could find plenty of missionary work much near- 
er home, He made a good point against the sen- 
ators from West Virginia, when referring to the 
persistent refusal of that state to take any 
share of the debt that was contracted before 
Virginia was divided into two states. As to 
any bargain with the Republicans, by which 
be had agreed to vote with them, he burled 
back the imputation with scorn, denying the 
truth of the imputation. That portion of the 
speech which relates to a “ free ballot and an 
honest count,” irrespectively of race or color, 
ought to challenge universal admiration. Here 
the S-nator plants himself squarely on Repub- 
lican ground, and proposes, in favor of the poli- 
tical rights of the freedmen, to fight the Bour- 
bon Democracy of Virginia and all the other 
Southern states. This is peculiarly the feature 
of bis position that has secured for him the 
support of so many of the colored people of 
Virginia, and, be his motives what they may, 
he has strictly kept faith with them. Here 
lies the strength of bis position. 

THERE is a sort of common law tn the Sen- 
ate, dignified with the title of Seuatorial Cour- 
tesy, that ought to be abolished. The theory 
of this law is that, when the President sends 
a nomination to the Senate, the senators from 
the state in which the service is to be rendered 
are to be specially consulted tn deciding 
whether the nomination shall be contirmed or 
not. If they do not like the nomination, this 
fact is itself an objection to which the other 
members of the Senate, under a law of courte- 
sy, are expected to pay all due respect. Their 
dislike, no matter for what reasons, has in- 
creased weight because they represent the 
state in which the service is to be rendered. 
Now, 80 far as the Senate acts upon this theo- 
ry it makes these senators practically the rul- 
ing power, and consents, as a matter of cour- 
tesy to them, that they shall, in fact, determine 
the question before it. The effect is to place 
the confirming or rejecting power of the Sen- 
ate at their disposal, and make it necessary 
for the President to secure their approval in 
order to have his nomivations confirmed. ‘This 
is a very convenient theory to enable the sena- 
tors from each state to control the patronage 
of the Government in that state and use it for 
their own political purposes. As umoug sena- 
tors, it is simply the principle of “ you tickle 
me and Pil tickle you.”” This so-salled sena- 
torial courtesy {s in effect a senatorial conspira- 
ey against the independence and freedom of 
the President in making his nominations, 
Every vestige of it should be banished from 
the Senate, and every senator should judge of 
every nominution solely upon its merits. 


..-. The Congregationalists now have quite a 
number of their churches served by pastors 
who have been imported from the Methodist 
Church. We do not see that there is any 
special theological drift in the case. At any 
rate, Mr. Slicer’s theological radicalism is 
fairly matched by the contrary tendency of the 
Rev. 8. H. Bray, the Methodist minister just 
called to the pastorate of the East Coagrega- 
tional Church of New Haven, an earnest, 
spiritual preacher, who is known not merely 
for his adherence to the “ Holiness ” theology, 
but for his opposition to croquet, which he 
declared he found incompatible with his entire 
sanctification. Yet it may not be so with 
others, to whom entire sanctification comes 
easier. We know another clergyman of whom 
it was mentioned, as a prcof of his eminent 
grace, that he had been known to play croquet 
with perfect sweetness.of temper when those 
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on the other side were cheating at the game 
and he knew it. Could evidence be more con- 
clusive ? 


..»»The Rey. D. C. Milner, of Ottawa, Kan- 
sas, Writes us that there is notruth in the state- 
ment that it has been found that the new Kan- 
sas liquor law interferes with the use of wine 
for communion purposes. He adds: ‘The law 
does not go into force until the first of May; 
but in a large number of the towns of the 
stute the saloons have already closed. Ina 
number of the larger places the wholesale 
dealers are preparing to move out of the state, 
and some breweries are already leased for a 
term of years for other manufacturing pur- 
poses. Itis believed that in all the state ex- 
cept two or three cities, on the border of Mis- 
souri, the law will be enforced at once, and 
will be the beginning of a more glorious era 
for Kansas.”’ 


-+»-The Rev. R. W. Micon, Waterbury, 
Conn., writes us: 

“Will you kindly inform an Episcopal 
clergyman where to find the words quoted 
from the Prayer-book in your last issue, ‘‘ That 
it may be to Thy unspeakable glory that Thou 
hast redeemed the soul of this, thy servant, 
from eternal death, and hast mads him a par- 
taker of everlasting life (!).” 

Yes. He will findthem atthe close of the 
last prayer for the ‘* Visitation of the Sick.”’ 


. The National Baptist does not do well to 
attewpt to throw doubt on the authenticity of 
the baptismal token described by Mr. Kalo- 
pothakes, in his letter tous from Athens. It 
does not know anything about the medal, nor, 
it says, does Dr. A. N. Arnold, who used to 
live in Greece. But it must remember the 
familiar principle that. the ignorance of one 
man, bowever great, cannot invalidate the 
knowledge of another, however small. 


....The woman’s suffrage question has 
during the past winter and this spring been 
the subject of discussion and voting in several 
state legislatures; and in no instance has it 
achieved a victory. Yet both the discussion 
andthe voting show that the cause is constant- 
ly gaining streogth, and that the day of its 
triumph cannot be much longer postponed, 
The argument of mere sneering and ridicule 
is about obsolete. 


.... The legislature of Wisconsin has passed 
and the governor of the state has signed a bill 
which imposes a fine and imprisonment upon 
any person who shall ‘treat’ another by offer- 
ing him intoxicating liquor free of expense, 
and also imposes a similar punishment upon 
avy person who Shall accept such a “ treat’ 
or free drink. This is carrying legislative re. 
strictions to a very extreme if not doubtful 
length. 

....The outcome of the ‘“ Morey-letter’’ 
suits is an abandonment of all the indictments 
withthe exception of the one against James 
O’Brien, alias Robert Lindsay, who is confined 
inthe Tombs of this city on the charge of 
forgery. Itisa pity that this wanton rascality 
is not to be traced to its sources and punished 
as it deserves. Nobody doubts that the letter 
was a pure forgery. 

...“* Decityfication”’ is a pew word that has 
been coined to describe the fate of those cities 
that have been legislatively stricken out of 
corporate existence, in order to relense them 
from the operation of law in enforcing the 
payment oftheir debte. The city of Memphis, 
in Tennessee, isa conspicuous illustration of 
this annihilating process. 


.... The Observer objects to the use of the 
word “‘ installment,’’ instead of installation, by 
areligious paper. But the word used in the 
Presbyterian ‘ Form of Government” (ch. xvi, 
4,5, 7) is always “ inslal/ment,”’ as The Observer 
may see by borrowing our copy. It is nota 
very familiar document, though more 80, we 
suspect, than the Confession of Faith. 


...-President Garfield seems to have the idea 
that the State of New York is large enough for 
one Republican party, but not for two. Acting 
upon thisidea, he proposes to make a fair dis- 
tribution of official appointments among the 
different classes of, his one party, and, hence, 
to give no just occasion for any one to find 
fault. 


....One of the literary curiosities of the day” 
is a two-column review in one of our New 
York dailies, jast Monday, of a new book of 
poems, evidently though not professedly by 
the author of the volume. The criticism is 
generally appreciative, though occasionally 
sharp and severe. 


....No praise can be hearty enough to give 
to the English Government for the conscience, 
nothing else, which has led it to yield in de- 
feat to the jutice of the cause of the Boers 
of South Africa. Nothing more noble bas 
occurred in British history. Now let Ireland 
have its turn. 


...-It is singular, but nevertheless true, that 
the old prison stockade ground at Anderson- 
ville is now owned by a colored man, a former 
slave in that vicinity. 





Publisher's Department, 


SooTHine anD HEaLine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


HOLDEN’S NEW BOOK ON BIRDS. 

To those who have bird pets this book will be espe- 
clally valuabl t thirty-two illustrations 
of birds, with full description of each, and is sent to 
any address for 25 cents. Mr. Geo. H. Holden is the 
largest importer of songsters in this country, and at 

is Boston, Providence, or New York store can al- 
ways be found a choice collection of birds of every 
style of plumage and variety of song. Among the 
most notable are the St. Andreasberg Canaries, which 
come from a smal! German vill 
the Hartz Mountains, famous for itsclear air and pure 
water. After acourse of lessons from those master 
mustctans, the English larks and nightingales, ¢ 

ome accomplished songsters, with a sweet, round, 

and full tone, and of such variety of expression that 
one never gets tired of listening to them. For fur- 
ther information see advertisement, on page 15. 


A GOOD PLOW. 


Tue Wiard Plow Co., of Batavia, N. Y.,in a person- 
al letter to us, ordering a continuance of their adver- 
tisement, state that the trade has so much exceeded 
their expectations that for some time past they bave 
been badly behind in executing their orders; but 
they have so increased their production that they 
hope hereafter to serve all their customers promptly. 
The *‘ Wiard” seems to be the favorite Plow wherever 
introduced, and new territory being worked each 
year greatly increases the call for them. Their 
friends engaged in this trade should anticipate as 
early as possible their wants, forward their orders. 
and thus enable the Company to meet the large de 
mand for their Plows at this season of the year. 

There have been made many great improvements in 
the manufacture of plows within a few years past 
Farmers and dealers have found this out and are 
now seeking the best In the market. The Wiard 
Chilled Plow seems to be as near perfect as pos. 
sible, and those who have used it speak of it in the 
highest terms. Our readers who are interested in 
the matter should at once address thé manufactur- 
ers,asking for Illustrated Price-List, Testimonials» 
etc., in order to be prepared for early Spring work. 


GOOD FERTILIZERS. 


We bave again and again advised the farmers of 
the country to makea more liberal use of standard 
fertilizers, if they would expect to increase their 
crops. Those who have experimented judiciously in 
this direction have seen no reason whatever to weret 
it. The foreign demand for our cereals seems likely 
to increase year by year. Business ta recovering in 
all parts of the world, and, whether the nations are 
at peace or not, there will, in all probability, be a 
steadily increasing demand for our breadstuff 








by that name in 








3s. In 
some sections of the country farmers are strainin 
every nerve to increase their produ . They seek 
the best fertilizers, the best labor-saving machinery, 
information they can get, to help them 
in thetr special vocation ; and wring the next decade 
we predict that those who skillfully till the sofl will 
do the best and safest business in the country. 

arc many kinds of good fertilizers—many kinds 
Si'ia mere a nave’ taken: pains to igae souk 
all farmers. We, hav en ns a 

the Michigan Carbon Wows at Detrott. iis concern 
has an bonora record, é is rea and i 





are ma 
known business men, and what they " 
We believe they are making a first-rate fertilizer, 
and that {ts general use would be a great benefit to 
the public. @ advise all our readers who are inter- 
ested in the matter to address the Company for par- 
ticulars tn to what they specially off See 
advertisement, elsewhere. 





Tue increasing popularity of the A. T. Cross Stylo- 
fic Pen and the success attending its sale have 
nduced the manufacturers to make sev 
tions in the style and pattern of their ‘8. 
circular announces four varieties of the 
Pen, adapted to su’ 
workmanship is admirable, and = ma, 
chased plain or gold mouated, an 
‘or those furnished 


point. ch pen is put up in a box, with filler, brass 
cleaning-needle, and direc Ss. e success achieved 
by the Cross Pen h m the causeof a number of 


with dates of patent. 50,000 of t 
were sold before the imitations appeared. 
agents forthe world are the READERS’ AND WRITERS’ 
Ecoyomy Company, who have headquarters in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago. 


HUMANITY TO HORSES. 


Tue J. X. L. Tug Link 1s, perhaps, the most !mport- 
ant and bumane of all recent improvements in the 
harnessing of draught animals. In starting, the tug, 
which is a spring connecting the traces with the 
whifle-tree, ylelda to the pressure, and. lengthening, 
places the horse tn the most favorable — for the 
eeonomical use of his strength. Thee! aottety of the 
spring allows the collar to accommodate itself to the 
shoulder. The epring also prevents the jerks which 
the horse would otherwise receive from a sudden 
start, and gives to the vehicle an easy, regular mo- 

. It gives the same security from Rertesutal jolts 
which the spr! under a buggy or carriage afford 
from perpendicular jars. The comfort of horse and 
driver are thus both provided for. 


LECTURES. 

Mr. Stoppakp's course of lectures at Chickertn: 
Hall have been a popular success. Hisdelighted and- 
fences have e away with the satisfaction of having 
bad aglimpse of foretgn lands without the annoyances 
of travel. The last lecture in the course will be given 
on Friday of this week, at11A.M. Subject: “ The Sul- 
tan's Paradise.” 


John B. Gough delivered his new lecture, “ Platform 
and Personal Experiences,” before a la and en- 
thusiastic audtence at the Academy of Music, in Brook- 








lyn, last Monday evening. He lost none of his old- 
timed wer to draw alternate tears and laughter 
from his attentive " 


Barnum has Snity cuties himself this year fn the 
attractions which offers the public tn his great 
“own and ony greatest show on earth,” now on exhi- 
bition at the Madison Square Garden. Thousands are 
unable to gain admission. 


hh 

Tue great gifts, in Inimitably superfine confections 
and chocolates, for select pr ts, put up In $1, $2, $3, 
$4, and $5 boxes. STerses F. Warman & Son, south- 
west corner }2th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

If you wish to give a suitable present to a lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, of Philadelphia, to ex- 
press a box of choice candy. 


¥ shoes, of cupentes uality. for ladies and 
Ps Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue, Established 
1840. Fine tom Work a specialty. 

WaHer visit or ve New York City. save Bag- 
Grea Peier fien sean’ oetie Gast bet 
near 
Brand Palen Motel, wer, cneced sleds 

Re 


the best. 
to all Depots. 


ENAPP’S THROAT CURE 
affords immediate relief for Coughs, Hoarseness. Sore 
Throat, etc. Lozenge form, handy to carry, harmless, 


cents. Druggists, or BE. A. OLDS, 100 
oot, New York 
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POPULAR STORE. 


Owz would think, on first looking at the immense 
crowd of people inside the great Dry Goods Store of 
Messrs. E. Ridley & Sons, in Grand Street, on any 
pleasant day, that he had madea mistake, and got 
into the great amphitheater, among the thousands 
who rush to see the “greatest show on earth.” A 
second glance, however, will satisfy the visitor, male 
or female, that the place is none other than a vast 
treasure-house of dry goods, containing attractions 
which are exhibited without charge to all who enter. 
We never look witbin the doors of that popular 
establishment without thinking of the many, many 
years of careful study, the indomitable enerzy, the 
vast amount of patience, the daily taxation of phys- 
fecal energy, and the pile of greenbacks necessary to 
conduct such an untold amount of business. To most 
people the simple look at so much bustle and business 
activity is bewildering; but a glance at the face of 
the senior member of that prosperous concern will 
satisfy any one that there is a living general in com- 
mand, whose executive ability makes him equal to 
any emergency. Two-score years and more of hard 
work, that would tire out and wear eut almost 
any New England farmer, has apparently not 
abated one jot or tittle of his mental or physical 
activity or endurance. Such leaders are few, 
in trade orin war. Grand Strect has not lost its at- 
tractions, and never will so long as such able and re- 
Mable men conduct its business affairs. Now, the 
special object of these few words Is to call attention 
tothe great establishment referred toof thetens of 
thousands tn all sections of the country who journey 
to New York for dry goods. Militons, indeed, come 
hither who never think of going far out of Broadway | 
Let such once go to Ridley’s, in Grand Street, and 
they will never forget their visit or the sights there 
always on exhibition. The store is one of the largest 
in New York, and it 1s filled from basement to the 
roof—some six or eight stories in all—with dry goods, 
millinery goods, and fancy goods of almost every 
name and description, embracing the newest and 
freshest styles in the market. The prices are uniform 
toall,and we never have heard of aperson who, on 
leaving the store, did not go with a favorable opinion 
of the firm of Meesrs. E. Ridley & Sons. We ask our 
readers, one and all, to make them a visit. 





THE PIONEER. 


Tue person who thinks this fs not an age of progress 
and finds little to Interest or 8timulate the mind must 
be an individual who either remains “ pent up” within 
a very limited circle or is not possessed of sufficient 
liberality of mind to admitas truth what his judg- 
ment Is forced to acknowledge to be such. 

There must bein the mind of any candid observer 
who has reached even the meridian of life sect ons 
of his experience to which he can refer as having 
been of an interesting and profitable nature and to 
which tt is a pleasure to revert. 

Go to the “* pioneer” of the West or Northwest, and 
ask him if he can indorse these sentiments. He will 
tell you that It was a “good dav’ to him when he 
* up stakes,” “‘came West,” and “planted 
himse’ to mer. He has grown, and to-day finds 
himeelf an nan citizen and an illustration of 
the progress of the civilization of the Northwest. 

we may appropriately refer for an onnmpte to that 
grand rallway, commonly called at home the * North- 
western” and known abroad as the “Chicago and 
Northwestern.” 


Ev man, woman, and child tn the West fs famil- 
far with the “ Northwestern,” and «pe +k of its inter- 
ests in terms of loyalty and as identical with their 

t up before the ple as the model 
i) use it was the first to open the 
avenues for travel which now extend from Chicago 
in all directions, thus furnishing rail facilities to the 
joneer; because of the liberality its management 
Bas shown toward its patrons, in giving low rates, 
through cars, and the best of accommodations ; be- 
cause itis firstto anticipate and meet the wants of 
the public ; because its many through lines run in all 
directions from Chicago to all parts of the West, 
No and Northwest. thus giving the people facill- 
ties for reaching all parts, an advantage not 
any other railway; and because it 
adopts in advance of its competitors every known im- 
provement for the comfort, convenience, and safet 
of its patrons. These, with its other numerous ad- 
vantages, make it, what it is justly called,“ the peo- 
le’s popular route” and the leading railway of the 
Wear 2 Democrat. 


BARBED WIRE FENCING. 


THe immense cost of fences throughout the vast 
fields of the United States reaches such a figure as to be 
almost beyond computation. Ithas been a puzzle to 
manufactures to know where the material was to be 
procured with which tosupply the continual waste and, 
growing demand for new fences in the Western world, 
so rapidly being settled. This question, however, was 
soon settled by Yankee ingenuity, in the introduction 
of Barb Wire, which soon sprung into a large andim- 

rtant industry. and it at once seemed to meet the 
Somand for a safe and durable fence, at a mere nom- 
inal cost, compared with any other fences. As acon- 

uence of Its popesneny. @ great variety of Rarb 
Wire was soon put upon the market, some possessin 
decided merit and others being of no value at all. 
Having examined a number of these wires, we can 
speak very confidently of the excellence of the Fren- 
tress Barb Wire, an advertisement of which will be 
found in our Farm and Garden department this 
week. Its great effic’ y. evenness, and uniformity 
of stricture and the superior finish by which it 1s pro- 
tec from decay by rust will recommend ft to all. 
Any of our readers who contemplate buying Barb 
Wire should write to these manufacturers before in 
vesting their money. 


PLANTS BY MAIL. 


Ivy people throughout the country knew what an 
onsy matter it was to order and receive plants by 
1 








mall, more would certainly take advantage of the 
opportunity. r. L. 8. Hallock, of Orange, N. J., 
mak 8 alty of this department of the florist’s 


fection. 
ora in his advertisement, on page 
ve any one a better idea ot his methods than any 
escription and will lead to further patronage. 
A — 


A NEW SONG BOOK. 


W. W. Warrtrey, of Toledo, O., has revised his “Joy 
Bell;” under the name of “ New Joy Bells,” which re- 


never before | ang 


the year. Both 

it will impart new life and spirit to Sunday-school ex- 
ercises. It is edi by. . A. Ogden, the popular 
author of “Crown of Life,” “Song Leader,” etc., etc., 
whose works have all had a large sale. 





PROTECTION OF TRADEMARKS AND TRADE-Nawes.— 
Judge Treat having recently decided in St. Louls ad- 
versely to the claims of the Singer Manufacturing 
Company concerning its trade-name, and this de- 
cision being based upon principles of law, which, if 
admitted, would serlously affect the rights of all 
owners of trade-marks and trade-names., that com- 

ny has taken an appeal tothe Supreme Court of 
The bnited States, where every effort will be made to 
bring the case to an early decision. 





A CHANCE FOR ALL. 


‘eesrs. LecoaT BROTHERS, whose extensive book 
x, No. 3 Beekman Street, will soon be torn down’ 





ay for pew buildt have secured the 
to, tle tocat ‘on No. 81 Chambers Street, and will re- 
move there in a few days. ve marked 
the prices on every volume off , in order to reduce 
their stoek prior to removal. 
Ir you wishto buy a good s' or Guubte coertam, 


for country_or city use, and for a Ly 
call — to the well known 
CB oe wre Srbena of New Haven,Coun. 























SEASONABLE INFORMATION. 
WE have heretofore taken occasion bs — the atten. 
we to the merits of Madame Port 





‘2- 
a 
remedy and where its virtues are highly and justly 
rized. It Midven bel 
very table a from nauseous taste, an 
‘ore, readily t taken by them ; and ts at the same 
time one of the most ceicomsous ‘remedies in use. It 
has maintained its standard of excellence for over 
forty years, despite t y many remedies which in the 
meantime have been extensively advertised in the 
— prints. It is not claimed of it that it is a cure 
‘or consumption, although even in the worst cases of 
that disease we heat that it affords relief. when relief 
is all that can be expected.—Christian Advocate. 


— ladies will try “Champlin's Liquid Peari ” for the 
mplexion, they = be perfectly satisfied with it, 

for tis entire! y free from all 
as ruin the skin and produce results that can never 
be gotten entirely rid of. Another 

















out tops, y 
and for style and quality will seuqese teas A with 





for this preparation is that it he als: all eruptions ; and 
=_ vay «eng to the face is not perceptible, but rather 
bloom to the cheek that is very attractive. It 
ei ~ old and standard toilet article and can be found 
atall the at Bi stores. Se & Co. are the man- 
afacturers, at uffalo, N.Y 





A CLEVER WOMAN 
is far more attractive with a healthy complexion and 


soft, clear skin; and by the constant use of “ Champ- 
lin's Liquid Pearl” this can be obtained, without the 
least injury to the skin. It is a pure cosmetic, put up 
by a reputable and well-known druggist in Buffalo, 
New York. 


THERE IS NO HAPPIER MAN 
tn Rochester than Mr. Wm. M. Armstrong. With a 
soumtenange Soeming wep geateeise. r of Warner's 
y: “ Blessings upon the proprietor arner’s 
Bafe Kidney and Tver Cure. It saved me." 





ee 
THE first thing a foreigner usually gets when he 
teps on American svil is a severe cold. The next 
thing for him to co is to procure a bottle of Dr. 
Browning's C. & C. Cordial, and rid himself of this 
troublesome » product of our changeable climate. 





BarLow’s Inpico BLUE.—Best quality nee BLUE, 
nd most liberal measure. D. 8. aoe — RGER, Pro- 
*rietor, 233 N. Second St., Philadelp 
dD ante 
“FEMALE COMPLAINTS” 
are te: result of impure blood. Use “ Lindsey’s Blood 
Searcher.” 








AMUSEMENTS. 


MADISON-SQUARE GARDEN 


FOR A LIMITED SEASON, 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth, 


UNITED WITH 
THE GREAT LONDON CIRCUS, 
SANGER’S ROYAL BRITISH MENAGE- 
RIE, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIED SHOWS. 
THE GRANDEST AND MIGHTIEST COMBINATION 
IN THE HISTORY OF AMUSEMENTS. 

Myriads of features al ther new! Every noted 
artist in the world! Grand competitive contests! An 
(euntence of goed valuable moral, oad utterly harm- 

enjoyment a uable 

SPECIAL LADIES CHILDREN 
Doors 0 4 at 1. 

ING PERFORMANCES at 8. 

ADMISSION TO ALL, 50c. Orchestra Chairs, $1. 
children under 9, half-price. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 








DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance has been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Elken Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c. Post- 
age paid. 


GEORGE A. CLARKE. 


747 BROADWAY, UP-STAIRS. 
New Goods for the Spring Trade. Parlor, Chamber, 
and Dining-room Furniture, Carpets, Upholstery, Par. 
lor Beds, pure Hair Mattresses, etc., in great variety. 
Houses and French Flats furnished to order. Terms 
cash or special credit. Your inspection invited. 











SHELDON COLLINS, 
26 hae gy coon. tf York. 
t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘'S MATINEE 





Sy 9, nt KR ie 


Lyme 
a 7 


U 





CHURCH ORGIN PDI = 


Are detachabl mailed on application. 


Patented. H. ENOLLIN, Syraouse, N. ¥. 


SUMMIS & BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 


152 NASSAU STREET, 


PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 

We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trow- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the 
city whosell the same line of goods. 

Our stock is selected with great care from the best ™ 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 

FIT GUARANTEED. 

SAMPLES sent on application. 

HIRAM SAMMIS. JOHN P. BOLTON. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. — 











" Awarded First Premium at American, 


E RS’ 


KE 
E|R|F|E|C|T 


K|IIN 
P/O\WIDIEIR 


IS MADE FROM PURE GRAPE TARTAR. IT 18 
PERFECTLY HEALTHFUL, anp 11s 
BAKING QUALITIES CANNOT BE SURPASSED, 
For Sale by all Grocers, 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
* ROTON FLOUR MILLS, 23 CHERRY ST., XN. ¥. 
pS _T_____________— _ _—___ } 









































For New Terms for 
1881 see page 23. 





ALABASTINE, 


SUPERIOR TO 
LSOmI 


ESPECIA ALL 
te is whiter than 


send for Sample Oard and Testi ssomiats te 


SEELEY BROS., No. 32 
AVERILL PAINT CO., 
AVERILL PAINT CO., No, 177 E. Jackson St. 
4VERILL P£INTCO 


ez mia erial, am p PAE LLS" A 
The wh aerial, and the tints clearer ap 
gurable os on hands ne finish t NEQUALED. ALABASTINE is a valuable discovery, and ! 


D CEILINGS. 
more delicate. It uces a firm, 


will pay you to 


32 Burling Slip, New York City; 
No. 19 F eral St.. Boston; 

Chicago, Ill.; 
No. 132 E. River St. Cteveland, 0 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphi 
M. B. CHURCH, Grund Rapids, Mich. 





ATION 


SITS co D PILES. 


ase3 the poscerriond SP adeuniliess aaa poisonous 
ve been also tion, Rheumatism, 


yearsstanding ha cured, ipa 
the victims for Fwy Won have (ohn aaa ag! wouderf1 eurative 


ls, but use natures 


use Alcholic Bitters, which 
smewill sco petenae’ tod heath willbe quichly ropes OT Bruges Brice, 











Weekly Marke Review, 


(For the week ending, Frida Friday, April lst, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice.......10 @14} 
Santos, Choice to Best........ skaseen 113 (@12 
I coabbeeted 164 @18$ 
PNNN 9506. 0560 6006660000006000600000 24 @2% 
Maracaibo....ccccccccccscccces cscccs Wl @134 
LMRBRTERe 0 cccccccccccscvcces sescccceell G14 
TEA. 
SMinéss  acenbed abesersbowns eveceeestt @40 
Young Hyson. kone masess- aoe a a 23 @70 
ON an naciaseesian i diglitiaee cians 23 @37 
Gunpowder....... pwEs Oeteemeree 27 (aso 
NEN wen 02 0snsccccssecces SS . 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... ........00. TA@ 7 
Harp.—Cut Loaf,.... ni ceebanedees 9im) 93 
a eee VA OB 
Powdered......... beens Yao — 
OS aS 9iq 9B 
Wuite.—Standard A......... .. 84 8 
Steam _— esans onwecse, SE sf 
Extra C.. cosecedececesse CHD © 
| YELLOw.—Coffee eae Pcvvcee T4@ 74 
SAGs ba chnecbaenense 64@ 7 





B@ 
FISH. 
George's Cod (new)....per qtl — $6 00 
a earners $3 75 @ 4 00 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 17 00 @20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 6 50 @ 7 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 450 @ 475 
BIGTTERE. «0.050000 +. «sper box.— 21 @— 22 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands,......... -per bush. 380@ 81 
eee 20@ 21 
Liverpool,Ground (200 lbs. )persack— —@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s.........82 5}0@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s....... . 240@— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Pheenix.......... 2 000— — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s. . 10@$1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..... 05@ 1 20 
. ee * 


GENERAL M, MARKET. 


ad FLOUR, MEAL, Ere, 


Frioux: 
Sour Extras..... ccccccccs OD 
4 eee coccce 
Superfine Spring.......... 
State Extra! Brands....... 
State Fancy Brands..... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear......... ° 


BADSDAESS 


anS RONAN RAHARIOHTA RM COE 





= 
= 


Spring Wheat Paten 
Winter Wheat Seconds. . 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 
Obio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, ‘Ind. 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 
St. Louis Bouble Extras.. 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. ... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents-.. 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
Bs Bebcccecsiesssepecseve ° 
Balt., ‘Alex., Georgetown. 
Virginia Family eeecnewees 
Rye FLoor: 


RRISSSSSSS 


SSSHESSRSSERSSSSRRSEE 
& 


DADODSHDS SDA DSS 


FSSSSSESSE 


aan OF OOF OF OTF OF OF On He OF OF a C0 0D 


1% She 
SAS DS Odo 


1& 
113 a&® 


State 

Pennsvivania .........- oa 
Corn MEAL: 

WERT. cccccccoccecvcess 

Brandywine ......+++-5> 

Prize Medal.......... ee: 


GRAIN. 


118 S& S8s 


wot 
&3s 


WHeat 





White... a 204/@ $1 21 
Chicavo, No.@......... -. 118 @ 120 
Red Winter..........s0.. 128 @ 12 
Mixed, old.........0eeee20. — S8Y@— 594 
Yer NOW... ccccccess eoce = foie 
ee coccces = a— 
White, No. 2...0000 coscses = Soa— 504 
OaTs: 
White cees egeccoces oscneepe oa — 
Chicago ....... esvece oevcce 
New York....--++seceseses = a < _- 
Rys. 
Di cccunednce eecccece oe $1 064 
om track....ceceeee oe _ 
Beans: 
Mediums......-. soesacesoses BS Te 
WEBIOWG, . 2 cccccccccccse «++» 195 @200 
FEB ccccce pceanneed ecscceses 2 074@ 2 10 
Peas: 


Green, 1880, @ bush......... 1 70 @ 1 7% 
— Black Eye, 2 


were eee ere eee) 


h. bag 
qu in js baths, @ busb.. 
HAY AND STRAW. 


Shipping, per 100 Ibs......... seee-$ 90@E 9 
Timotby, prime, per 100 Ibs....... 1 10@ 115 
Clover, mixed, ‘“ “* wrcccee 9@ 1 00 
Oat Straw, * © Leceee— C@— 70 
Long Rye Straw, “ O sovere - 1 15@ 1 20 
Short Rye Straw, “ “ ....... — H@— 85 
PROVISIONS. ~* 
Pork : 
Mess, New..... ones _-— 





oe Sp ee " 
aa eee scare sth seveeee EET os 
er baagg ince ea cbaihe 


a... 
Short Clear...: .......... $8 30 @ 
hie: scvececcecese: SHE Q—— 
14@ 


seeeeseeereresee 





Cur Muats: 





Smoked Hams....... ccoccccece LAME = 

Smoked Shoulders............. 7@=— 

Smoked Strips.............. coe 0 $ - 
MILL FEED. 

$19 0CO@E20 U0 

» 20 00 

a 24 00 

@ 22 00 

28 00 

20 00 

2 29 00 

Linseed Meal..........0 waninn ox 25 W@ 22 00 

22 00@ — — 


Bartey Meal.......... eecccceese 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery. fair to choice.........380 (@85 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 27 @32 
State Dairy, tubs, inferior............. 28 (025 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 20 (a@28 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......14 @20 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine...... (spensedeueees 134@13) 
State, Factory, fair tc good........... 114(@12 


Ohio, Factory, flat, tine, late made... .124/@12 





Ohio, Factory, flat. fair to good..... 10,@11g 
Wisconsin, full cream, fine.......+.... 1244@13 
EGGS 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 18 «é— 
State and Pennsylvania. ...... eoeceece 174@— 
Western and Canadian.......... coves 1LHA@Q— 
LARD. 

Western, per 100 ibs.........-... 10 674,@— — 
CUEY nccccccccccvecscocvccecsocs 10 60 @— — 
Refined Kaihd niece wen enn ooo 10 874Q—- — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, dry picked.......... —17@-—-19 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia — 28 @ — 30 

tii oe — 18 @— 
a - Jersey.:.... — 16 @— 18 
Vows; FerseF ch «2 cscosccaneces -—-u4@—b 
“ State and Western..... — 14 @ — 144 
NIG nie 00-040 886 0sacvesenesas —-Bw@—DW 
VEGETABLES. 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box... 90 @$1 00 
Cabbage, Jersey, eee 4 00 @ 6 00 
Potatoes, Early Rose, fine, per bbl 2 50 @ 2 75 
Pe as: asend 175 @ 200 
Sweet Potatoes, Del. River, kiln- 
GRRE 50 @ 3 00 
Turnips, White, per a 50 @ 
Beets, Jersey, per bbl,.........- 7 @ 100 
Onions, White, per bbl.. 450 @600 
TFONOW .ccccese sevecoeee 275 @ 8 00 
« = Kastor, ReG. «. occcosce 2 75 @ 3 00 
Cnsweta Ol TA occ sccccseccees 100 @ 12 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Setoenbeny. per bbl.. | 00 @ $3 50 
fe" Bald 125 @ 2.00 


Baldwin’s, @ 2 
“ Greenings, " ~-1B@ 1% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State............0.0 4@% 
Peaches, Pecled......... aan ecieeinih soo @.s 
Peaches, Unpoeled......ccccccscceste @ 6 
REPENS Stitt A @8 
CATTLE MARKET. 
BexF SIDES: 
CRY DHGNOE SS cc cccccceccccscs —8@—- 9 
Western Dressed..............- — 63@— 7. 
LIVE SHEEP: 
i, 









Live Lambs: 
Fair to prime...... 

Dressep CALVES: 
SONNET PEN occcccsccocececce 
Buttermilk 


7 
5 
Live CaLVEs: 

Mount Holly, choice....... owe 8 @— 8&8 

State, PTIMG..ccccccccccces sore 7 @— Bs 
Hoes, Dressed: 

city. cppeseebenes mene edeebienn — 8i\@— 


Live, Btate, Western, 100 Ibs. ..86 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton, 

Soluble Pacifie Guano.. 45 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Sarees o6- 

phate of l.ime............. 87 00 @40 00 


Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 (35 00 
Bone Flour .. ..... 86 00 (39 00 
> Bone Meal......00:. 84 00 (36 50 
a Ground Bone....... 31 00 (33 50 
so Crescent Bone...... 27 50 (@30 00 
Homestead Superphosphute 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tabacee Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
tham ear-load...........--- e406 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, pe r 2,000 Ibs 
Baugh’ a Twenty fv ‘five perer Saas 
phate, per 2,000 
Baugh’s hn acs Bone 
Meal sad 2,000 Ibs.......... 
Baugh’s Ex port Bone, per " 000 
PTTTITTIT TTT TTT 3 
Allen’s Phosphate..... oeeececen 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 
Geane, Fesuy’n,sesties, 2 2n.8- 68 00 @70 00 
“ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(29,240 Ibe.)..ccrcccccce, .+++.52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 29 00 @80 00 
«dissolved, bhi P rade,.....28 00 @— 
German Potash Salt 7 53O 
Plaster, per ton (2, on hy... 5 730 @ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
| erie 1 623 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100]bs. : 87 @ 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 3 40 @ 
ASHES. —We quote 5@54 cents for Po 
646} for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials 


Types, “Strong _s * Cases ee 
eee Letters for de aca 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & C0., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 


40 00 
60 00 
45 00 


45 00 
# 00 


85 00 
25 00 


ereesecee 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


SPRINC EXHIBITION 


of Paris Novelties in Suits, Walking and 
Carriage Costumes, Reception, Dinner, and 
Evening Toilets, Camel’s Hair, Satin, and 
Bilk Wraps and Dolmans, Tea Gowns, 
Also Laties’ * 
Paris Morning Wrappers, Misses’ and Chil- 


Opera Cloaks, Ulsters, ete. 


dren’s Suits, Sacques, Ulsters, etc., ete. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60, 


choice selection of Paris and other 
Novelties in Parasole®8un and Rain Um- 
brellas, ete., now open. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


NEW YORK, 





Financial, 
THE TEN-HOUR RULE. 


\ VERY general usage throughout this 
country has fixed upon ten hours for a 
day’s work in respect to those who sell or 
buy labor by the day. The demand of the 








Labor Reformers is that this usage sill! 
be set aside by the authority of law, ani 
that of eight hours, with the same rate «of 
wages, substituted in its place, not only for 
Government employés, but for those of ail 
other parties who work by the day. Their 
theory is that eight hours furnish the proper 
time-measure of a day’s work, and that this 
rule should be established by law. 

A very important question in regard to 
this proposition (supposing that the matter 
is, as it is not, a proper subject for legal 
determination) is whether the ten-hour rule 
is excessive in the sense of involving too 
much labor for ordinary human endurance, 
and should, for this reason, be superseded 
by the rule of eight hours. If such be the 
fact, ten this would be an argument for 
the change proposed; but, if no such fact 
exisis, then there is no physiological or 
hygienic necessity for the change. What is 
the fact? 

There are twenty-four hours in every day, 
and the ten-hour rule of labor leaves four- 
teen hours of freedom from toil. One of 
these hours usually Civides the ten labor 
hours into two periods, of five hours each, 
giving but five hours of continuous labor in 
asingle day. This leaves thirteen hours of 
continuous rest. Let seven of these hours 
be assumed to be the hours of sleep, and 
we have six hours of wakeful rest still left. 
This distribution of the hours composing a 
single day, with two periods of five hours 
for toil aud fourteen hours for physical | 
occupation, does not present a very formid- | 
able programme in the matter of labor for 
mechanics and workingmen in ordinary 
health, unless the employment be one of ex 
ceptional severity. Many men, especially 
farming hands, in the summer season, and the | 
farmers themselves, work for a much longer 
period each day, with no evidence, as a | 
class, of being excessively taxed thereby; | 
and the same is true of many employers 
and traders, who exceed the rule of ten 
hours, uot to fulfil] the stipulations of a 
contract, but to meet the demands of busi- 
ness. The same is also true of that large 





, to happiness. 
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class of employés who work by the piece 
and are paid in proportion to what they do. 
without any reference to the question of 
time. The ordinary labor of those who 
receive daily wages at the rate of ten hours 
for a day’s work does not so differ from 
the other industries of society, either in 
kind or severity, as to supply any special 
reason for a reduction in the number of its 
hours. 

In every week there are seven days, 
divided into one hundred and sixty-eight 
hours; and one of these days is by general 
usage a day of entire rest. ‘This leaves six 
days in each week for labor, and, at the 
rate of ten hours each day, woulé give 
sixty hours for labor, divided into twelve 
periods of five hours of continuous labor, 
with one hundred and eight hours of rest, 
so divided as to constitute the various rest 
intervals between the labor periods. The 
aggregate of rest hours in a week, under 
the ten-hour rule, as compared with the 
aggregate of labor hours, is almost as two 
to one. 

Allowing thirty days for a month, we 
have seven hundred and twenty hours in 
each month; and this, under the ten-hour 
rule, would give three hundred working 
hours per month, if every day were a work- 
ing day. We muoct, however, deduct from 
this number ninety-six hours of rest for the 
four Sabbaths in each month; and this 
leaves an aggregate of two hundred and 
four hours cf labor in every aggregate of 
seven hundred and twenty hours. These 
aggregates are divided into alternate periods 
of Jabor and rest. 

In a year there are eight thousand six 
hundred and sixty hours. Deduct twelve 
hundred and forty-eight hours for the fifty 
two Sabbaths in every year, which are days 
of entire rest, and we have left seven thc u- 
sand four hundred and eighteen hours, or 
three hundred and thirteen days of purely 
secular time. If, then, we suppose the 
workingman to labor ten hours on o 
secular day in « year, we shall have for the 
result three thousand one hundred and 
thirty hours of labor in an aggregate of 
eight thousand six hundred and sixty hours, 
which leaves five thousand five hundred 
and thirty hours of rest in a year, divided 
into periods of fourteen hours of rest each 
secular day, and into periods of twenty-four 
hours of rest for the fifty-two Sabbaths in a 
year. 

These estimates as to labor and rest in the 
day, the week, the month, and the year, 
under the ten-hour rule, tell a very plain 
story as to any physiological and hygienic 
necessity for the reduction of a day's work 
from ten to eight hours. There is no such 
necessity. Man, as an animal, is not so 
feebly constructed that he needs more rest 
as the means of recuperation from the ex- 
haustion of physical toil. The ten-hour 
rule does not overtax his muscles, or impair 
his vigor, or endanger his health. In these 
respects he would gain nothing by increas- 
ing the hours of rest and decreasing those 
of labor. Physically considered, he is, for 
an average, just as able to work ten hours 
per day as he is to work eight hours. 
There is absolutely nothing in the plea 
that in this respect he peeds more rest than 
is furnished under the ten-hour rule, even if 
the rule were, as it is not, imposed upon 
him by constraint. 

Moreover, aside altogether from the 
greater economical value of ten than of 
eight hours, it is just as true of the man 
who sells his labor for daily wages as it is 
for all other men that it is best for him, 
best for his virtue and best for his happiness, 


| that his time should be employed in bonor- 
' able and useful labor up to the amount that 


he can reasonably endure. He is far more 
likely to be a respectable, decent, and 
happy man; more likely to be a good cilizen, 
a good father, or a good busband than he 
would be if he were not thus employed. 
Idleness is no friend to virtue and no friend 
This is a working world, 
and, as men are constituted, a much better 
world than it would be if it were a world of 
idlers. 

As to the question of mental improvement, 
by readiog and study, the ten-hour rule 
leaves ainple time for this purpose, pro- 
vided the workingman has any taste there- 
for; and if he will not seek the culture of 
his mind in this time, therc is no probability 
that he would dosoif two more hours of 





rest were added to every day. The man 
who works for daily wages does not ordi- 
narily expect or mean to become a scien- 
tist, « finished scholar, or a member of the 
learned professions, and would notif the 
hours of his labor were reduced one-half. 
He has not planned life upon any such the 
ory. While this is not within his purpose, 
and ordinarily not practicable, the ten-hour 
rule leaves him ample time for improve- 
ment in general knowledge, and the only 
question is whether he has the disposition 
thus to use « portion of his unoccupied 
time. If he*has not, the adoption of the 
eight-hour rule would not give him the dis- 
position; and if he has it, as a few such 
men have, then the ten-hour rule will not 
stand in his way. We do not believe thata 
change from ten to eight hours would make 
any appreciable difference in the average 
intelligence of the classes who sell their 
labor for wages. 





COTTON MANUFACTURES AT THE 
SOUTH. 

It is a good sign that the Southern peo- 
ple are increasingly turning their atten- 
tion to the wisdom of manufacturing a por- 
tion of their own cotton into the fabrics 
whicb they need for their own use. Their 


‘theory during the days of slavery was to 


raise the cotton by Negro labor and sell it, 
and then buy back « portion of it in the 
form of manufactured articles. Since the 
abolition of slavery, they have raised the 
question whether they could “not profita!.ly 
become manufacturers, as well as raisers, of 
cotton. The facts show that they are grad- 
ually answering this question in the atfirm- 
ative. 

In 1870 the number of cotton looms in 
operation at the South was 11,602, 
and now it is 15,222. The number of 
spindles was 416,983, and now it is 714,078. 

The number of pounds of raw cotton 
manufactured in that year was 45,038,866; 
avd during the last year the number was 
101,937,256 pounds, or more than double 
what it was in 1870. There is no reason, 
except in the past habits of the people, 
why the South should not become a Jarge 
manufacturer of cotton fabrics. There is 
no lack of water-power for this purpose, 
and there would be no lack of skill or cap- 
ital after the business became one of the 
standard industries of the Southern States, 
The South would have an advantage in 
having the raw material near at hand, 
which would diminish the cost of trans- 
portation. 

As a general principle, diversification of 
industry, so as to secure & great many 
forms of industry in the same community, 
is one of the fundamental laws of thrift. 
Agriculture is undoubtedly the basis to be- 
gin with; but this is not enough forthe best 
interests, or highest culture, or greatest 
wealth of any people. To it should be ad- 
ded a proportionate amount of manufactur- 
ing industry of various kinds. The South 
has hitherto depended chiefly on raising cot- 
ton and tobacco, and not on its manufac- 
tures, using the former to supply its need 
of the latter. This was, perhaps, unavoida- 
ble under the slave system; but, now that 
this system has passed away, the opportuni- 
ty is opened for a wiser and better order of 
things in the industrial system of the South. 

I 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


MoNEY was easy throughout the early 
part of the past week, and the majority of 
call loans on pledge of stock collateral was 
effected at rates ranging from 4 to 6 per 
ceut. Later in the week, however, the 
market displayed a bardening tendency, 
and a commission was paid in addition to 
the legal interest in many instances. The 
rate quoted for time loans, + to 5 per cent. 
Prime mercantile paper sold at 5 and 6 
per cent. The demand was very light.and 
the transactions were of nominal smount. 

Unrrep States Bonps.—The market for 
Government bonds exhibited a strong and 
active condition throughout the week, with 
but very slight variation in prices. With the 
exception of 6s, there was a slight advance 
reported. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 





6s, 1881, I 1 

63, 1881, on. Currency “W.1 

5s of ‘gl, rev.t M1 \Currepcy 6s, 96.131 — 
5 of 31, cou.102 102% | Currency 6s, ‘97.131 ao 
453 1801, reg.1! He} urrency 65, ‘98,131 = 
4368 1881, cou.31 1 Saneney an. 131 = 
48, 1007, reg... 1m | 
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Secretary-of-the-Treasury Windom has 
been in New York the past few days, for 
the purpose of conferring with bankers and 
other financial gentlemen, with a view of 
ascertaining the most advisable policy to 
be pursued by the Government relative to 
the maturing U. 8. bonds. The Secretary 
has intimated his intention to ‘‘ make haste 
slowly,” in order to avoid error. 

GOLD AND SILVER.—The imports of gold 
and silver to this port during the past week 
amounted to $3,229,107, consisting of $3,- 
086,552 in gold and $142,553 in silver. The 
corresponding week of last year there was 
but $5,281 received: Tle importationssince 
the 1st of January compare as follows with 
the movement during the corresponding 
period last year: 


1ssl. 1880. 
Gold... cccccccce oe eeccccccecececs $13,033,070 $1,144,015 
GIBUEP. cocccevecceosccesesécorcoses 936,060 1,499,153 
WIR cccecccsces cccvscsorees $13,969,130 $2,6.3,166 


The coinage executed at the United States 
Mint at Philadelphia during the month 
of March amounted to 4,561,890 pieces, 
valued at $8,793,401; of which $4,871,- 
800 was in eagles, $3,292,400 in half eag'es, 
$30 in threedollar gold pieces, $20 in 
gold dollars, $600,500 in silver dollars, $250 
in half dollars, $125 in quarter dollars, $30 
in dimes, $70 in five-cent picces, $12 in 
three-cent pieces, and $28,114 in cents. 

Foreign Excnance.—The dealings in 
foreign exchange have been characterized 
by a much steadier tone thin for many 
weeks past, and have giveu such evidence 
of strength that a material advance in sates 
may be locked for as a result, aliiiough it 
is not expected that rates will go as hich as 
they did last spring, when 4.86 and 4.89 
were the prices then quoted. The supoly 
of bills from commercial- as well as bank- 
ing sources continues to be ample; but a 
falling off is to be looked for, as is usual'y 
the case on the approach of summer. The 
prices quoted at the close of the week were 
$4.81 for 60-day bills and $4.83} for de- 
mand. Some unsteadiness was exhibited 
toward the close of the week, owing to 
there being offerings of bankers’ bills, 
bought previously at lower figures, which 
the holders desired to dispose of, to avoid 
loss. 

Bank STaTEMENT.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks for the past 
week shows a decrease in all the items ex- 
cept thet of circulation, which shows an in- 
crease of $83,000. The movement for the 
week results in a loss of $259,125 in sur- 
plus reserve, which leaves $1,447,650, the 
amount now held by the bauks in excess of 
the legal requirements. 

The following statement gives figures in 
detail: 


Legal Net 

Banks. Loans Specte. Texter. Devosits, 
New York... $8,372,000 $1,577,000 $317.000 §7.230.00¢ 
Manhattan. 6.616.900 678,000 285.100 4.735,10¢€ 
Merchants’. 7.012900 644.900 709.00 5.631.500 
Mechanics’. 7.127.000 1,246,000 212,000 5,776.00¢ 
Onion....... 4.603.100 928.200 §666,000 = 3.736.0 € 
America 8.953.900 1.216.100 335.300 6,163.70 
Phenix. .... 3.676.000 697.000 100,000 3.425.000 
CRY... 0cccee 8.388.700 3,018,700 198,000 9,591.80¢ 
Tradesmen's 3.164.300 424,700 56800 1986.14 
Fulton...... 1.686.500 278.800 134.20! 1.1°4,80¢ 
Chemical. .. 12.485.800 2.842.700 256.300 11.872. 10 
Mer. Exch.. 38,691,600 416.700 36.700 3,342.50¢ 
GallatinNa. 4.393.000 516,100 83,600 2,471.20 
B'tch.&Dro. 1.645.400 323.600 63,300 1,5389¢ 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,000,000 144,900 111.090 1,008,000 
Greenwich. 924,200 18,90 191,200 967 90C 
Lea. Manuf. 2.798.700 512.800 §=8994.400 211870 
Sev'nth W'c 886.000 139, 00 += 70,800 817.900 
St'teof N.Y. 3.480 100 639.700 83.000 3.307.600 
Amer. Ex... 13,662,000 2.595.000 566,009 10.683,006 
Commerce... 15,017.70 3,393,700 370.600 10,033.00€ 
Broaaway.. 5.249.400 734.800 24.0u0 3831.5 
Mercuntile. 4.143.800 928.700 52.800 3.976.190 
Pacitic...... 2,378,300 316.500 160,400 2,211,502 
Republic... 5,219,900 582.400 153.600 2,905,600 
Chatham... 290.000 628.200 Su.luu 3,005,000 
People’s... 1,474,000 329.500 75,500 1.568.000 
North Am.. 2,440,100 185.600 260,000 2,362,400 
flanover... 6.798.000 1,007,400 491,100 6.204.400 
Irving...... 8,022,000 452.30) 185.100 2.7'3300 
Metropoll'n 13.466.000 2,551,000 153,000 10,619 000 
Citizens’... 2.021.100 300.500 241,190 2,042,500 
Nassau 2.499.700 278100 479.800 263,100 
Market..... 2,618,700 448.500 70.200 2244,200 
St.Nicholas 1.771.600 237.800 98,500 1.289.300 
Shoe & Lea. 3,390,000 577,000 317.000 3.557.000 
Corn Exch. %,781,500 259,600 47.000 2,380,700 
Continental 6,196,400 1,414,800 207,600 6.423.000 
Oriental.... 1.806.100 49,700 240,500 = 1,612,000 
Marine..... 2.913,000 629.00 90,000 3.273.060 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,407,400 5,297,200 308,400 21.009,700 
Parks... coe 16,007.000 4,359,400 619,000 19,542,300 
Mec. Bkg.As 996,100 [72.900 53.700 926.890 
North River 836.000 36.300 108.000 912.000 
Kast River.. 1,009,600 98.700 85,700 747 300 
Fourth Na.. 17.572.600 3,834,700 561.600 17,171.300 
Cent. Na.... 8,648,000 1,238,000 823,000 8,351,000 
Second Na.. 2.883.000 505,000 272.000 3.286.0.0 
Ninth Na... 5,266,600 1.004600 318.900 5,684,300 
First Na.... 12,981,000 3,719,000 157.300 14,558,000 
fnird Na... 5.697.100 1,334,700 190,300 5,963.500 
N.Y. Na. Ex 1,374,400 153,400 80,200 1,008,800 
Bowery..... 1,649,600 $2.0C0 342.000 1,341,000 
N.Y.Co..... 1,887,000 20,868 $79,600 1,457,900 
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Ger. Am.... 2,4€3,.600 273,000 143900 2,(95,800 
Chase Na... 4,218,400 841,500 49,000 4,525,800 
Fifth Av.... 1,726,600 392,500 69.100 1,814,600 
German Ex. 1,184.300 24.600 142,200 1,314,000 
German‘a... 1.188,800 63500 137,500 1,277.900 


Totals....... 300,258,100 57,611,000 12,710,500 275,495,400 


Dec. Dee. Dee. Dec 
Compar’s... $333,909 $57,900 $224,000 $91,100 
learings.1 week ending Mar. 26th.1881 $774 684,705 40 
Aprit 2d, 1881... 950 446,298 94 
Ralances, week ending Mar. 26th, 1881. 28,921,025 51 
os = April 24,1881... 32,328,310 26 


Bank Stocks.—The clos’ng quotations 
at the Board for city bank shares were 
as follows: 












Bid. Asked., Bid. Asked 
america....... — 145 |Mereantile..... 10'% - 
American Ex..139 123 Merchants’. 128 - 
Bute's & Dr's....1 — (Mer. Exch 93 
Central Nat 130 ‘Merropoll _ 
Chatham..... — |Nassau.. -= 
Cen. werce. — (New York 142 
Continental 135 'N.V. Nat. Ex...100 = 
Fest Riv r — {Ninth Nat...... 12k - 
Fourth Nat'l... 118%! —_ America = - 
te 135 - 
Iinp'trs & Tr'as.290 - | eS -- 
leather Man'f's!'0 — \earels.: é 150 
Mar'ne......00.. 120 — |Shoe! 5 
ae 121 — {St.N - 
Mech. Rk. Ace, 82 87 'State of N -- 
Mech 's&Trarl's. 10% — ‘Tradesnv 140 


Stock Market.—A _ Inack of activity, 
gave at rare intervals, characterized the 
transactions at the Stock Exchange through- 
out the past week, anda strong feeling of 
uncertainty manifested itself as to the fu- 
ture value of the general list. Outsiders 
are evidently exercising commendable cau- 
tion in making any ventures on either side 
of the account; and, considering the shorn 
condition many of them are in, it is not 
surprising that they should exhibit some 
timorous indications. The chief support of 
the market at the present time is attributed 
to the efforts of prominent operators, who 
are anxious to «iispose of their holdines at 
the prevailing quotations, and at the same 
time are desirous of putting out heavy lincs 
ov the short side of the account. 

The immediate prospects of the market 
are somewhat clouded, and it would be dif- 
ficultto form any estimate as to its future. 
It must he conceded that, while the present 
easy condition of money favors one side, 
the interruptions that are reported to rail 
road traffic and the calculated losses in 
earnings occasioned thereby exercise a de- 
cidedly contrarv influence. The general 
market was fairly firm at the close, 

The fcllowing are the highest and lowest 
quotations for the week. 


High Low Closing 
Sales, est. est. Apr.2d 








Adams Fxpress,......... cove 145 129% 198 120% 
American Express........++ 3 744 «72 cil 
Alton & TL... cc ccceeeeeee SHO AB 454 47™ 
Alton & T.H. pt. ........+ 1,608 130 126% 12%% 
Atlan. avd Pac. Tel......... 4% 47% 48% 47 
American Mist. Tel....... 60 
American Union. .......0++ c 7: 
Cotorade. ......-cccccccccscce \ 52 55% 
Rur.,C. R.. and Northern... 20 71 71 71 
Cg eos 1222 24% 2814 29% 
Canada Southern............ 39367 82% 70% 81% 
Chi... St. P.. and Om........ 4085 4%q 418% 48% 
Cht., St. P.. and (m., pf..... 16.185 102% 99% 99% 
Central Arizona .. .... seeee 700 5 5 5 
Central Pacific os 3.478 89% 84 874 
Chie. St. L.. and N.O...... - 21°90 7 71% 74% 
C..C., C.. and Ind........... 4.100 99% 86% 90% 
Ches. and Ohilo.........se008 23.928 2% 23% 2 
Ches. and Oh'o, Ist pf. - BO.420 45 36% «4% 
Ches, an? Ohio, 2d pf....... 20470 33% 24% 32% 
CoG. BS Bicceccscccssctnces 11.810 2% 24% 2514 
Chicago. Bur., and Quincy. 7.348 160% 1844 184% 
Chicaco and Alton......... + 1,118 139% 139% 138 


Chteago and Alton. of..... 17 141 141 141 
Chicrgoand Northwestern. 70257 124% 122 12414 
Thieaco and Northw'n. pf.. 2.075 136% 134 194% 


Chic., MIL, and St. Panl..... 163.090 114% 190% 111% 
Chic.. Mil. an 1 St.Paul, pf. 1,468 126 110% 129% 
Mev. and Pitts....... eoccccee 80 182 182 192 
Nonsol. Coal.... cece 100 37 35 37 
Cim., S. & O....220000 -- 16.200 63 585% 60 





1,100 7 1% ~ 

Del. Tack. and Western...231.100 124% 121% 122% 
Del.2nd Hudson ..... ..... 29535 112% 110 112% 
Den. and R. Grande.. - TA.O11 1038] 102% 108% 
Excelsior Mining...... ° 4°0 5 5 5 

fan. and St. Joseh.... 45.792 59% 56% 5 

Ean. and St. Joseph, pt 9,817 105 101% 10°% 
Homestake Min...... 700 8% 3% 3% 
AHousion and Texas.. 
filinots Central 
Ind., Bloom., and West 







Lake Erie and Western... 2,000 54 52 52 
BO. OE TR vc aicdesicvenae oe 500 «26 23 2h 
Loutsville and Nashville... + 19.410 93 91% 9194 
OU. CUBE. De cictcscnnacecess 3,250 45 44 444 


Monhattan Beach.... 


Manhattan........ 8.310 39% S844 83% 
Marviand Coal... 100 27 2 27 
Mariposa......... 2,000 4% 3 4% 
SRNUREGR, Gli icvese<ctccducs 500 6 5 6 
Mar. and Cin., Ist pfd...... 27,049 14% #1 13% 
Mar. and Cin.. 2d pf......... 8,320 + 7 RY 


Netropolitan. ......ccccccce 
Wiehigan Central 
Mobie and Ohio... 
Mem. and Charl 


N. Y., Ont., and West....... 29.730 38 8554 87% 


N.Y. and Straitsville...... 600 57 Bi Sb 
Northern Pacific. . «eee. 25.006 465% 41% 444 


Northern Pacific, of. socecee 94,885 TE GD 3% 
Ohio and Miss....... ee 
Oregon, R., and N....... 
Ohio Central .......... 
Ontario Mining... 









Pacifie Mafl.......... 

PRs ntecbescnesevdvestsse é 

Phila. and Reading R.R... 15.900 B45 61g = G6ESE 
Pitts., Fort Wayne, andC.. 109 122 132 188% 


Paliman Cae...........ccces 
Peoria. Dec., and Ev.. 
I < cincivodieaaanal 
Quicksilver, pf.......ccccces 
Rome, W., and — g. e 
Rock Island. oe 











Stormont..... 7.590 1% 1% 1% 
Silver Cliff...... 106 4% 4% 45¢ 
St. Paul and D...cccccccceee 200 «638% «88 88% 
St. P. and D., pf...cccccccce - 90 74% 738 73 

Standard Mining. eee §=1 670 25% 2444 2494 
Duke TE, ccccsccccssccce 7.500 1%) (OMA 
St. L. aud San Francisco.... 500 2% «42 42% 


St. L. and San Fran., pf..... 1,200 63 6s «63 
St. L. and San Fran., Ist pf. 335 064% 8 26% 





St. Louis, 1.M., and S....... 38,100 66 68% 66 
Texas and Pacific... 8,960 SI 55% «(57 
Tol., Del., and B... eve 400 S14 «Sim «81K 
Union Pac eee 124.675 214% 1174 121 


Wabash, St. L., and Pac.. 20.192 47% 45% 47% 
Wab., St. L.. and P., pf..... $9,888 90% 87% 290% 


Wells-Fargo Express........ 40 110% 117% 118% 
Western Union Tel......... 91,508 115% 112% 117% 
United States Express...... 142 584% «SOK OTK 
West. Us. OF COrt....cecccoe 8412 81 77% +=80% 


to the credit of the national banks assumed 
by the Treasury properly belongs to the 
general schednle of public debt, and will 
probably be so transferred in the next state- 
ment. 

If as the prospect now is, the whole of 
the United States 5-per-cents. are notified 
for redemption on the 1st of May, the sur- 
reodered national bank circulation incor- 
porated into the currency obligations of the 
Treasury would, no doubt. be increased to 
$150,000.000 before the close of July. Some 
of the banks already intimate that they 
would find no profit in substituting United 
States 4-per-cents., new or old, at 1164 or 
1184 yer cent. for the bonds pnid off to 
keep good their circulation. A correspond- 
ing amount of gold and silver notes from 
the Treasury would have to follow for the 
new crop movement, 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK SITARES, 

The following decision has been an- 
nounced in the United States Supreme 
Court: 

No. 225. The German National Bank of 
Chicago, appellant, os. Mark Kimball, col- 
lector, ete.—Appeal from the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois. This wasa suit broucht 
by the bank to enjoin the collection of a tax 
assessed against its shareholders on their 
shares of the bank’s stock. The bank com- 
plained that the assessment in question 
violates those provisions of the act of Con- 
gress concerning notional banks which for- 
bids the states from taxing national bank- 
shares at a higher rate than other moneyed 
capital within the state, and also that it 
violates the provisions of the, constitution 
of Illinois concerning (uniformity of 
taxation. This Court, ‘without going 
fuJly into the merits of the questions 
raised, holds that the complaint of 
the bauk was properly dismissed in the 
court below, for the reasons, first, that it 
contains no averment that the shares of 
this bank are valued higher for the purpose 
of taxation than other moneyed capital 
generally, although this is alleged with 
regard to particular instances; and, second, 
that it contains no offer to pay any sum as 
the tax which the shares of the bank ought 
to pay. It is the established rule of this 
court that no one can be permitted to go 
,into a court of equity to enjoin the collec- 
tion of atax until he has shown himself 
entitled to the aid of the court by paying 
so much of the tax assessed against iim as 
it can. be plainly seen he ought to pay. 
This the bank has not done. and the de- 


cree of the Circuit Court dismissing its bill 
is affirmed. 








FINANCIAL. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
treland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN aLL PARTS OF THE WORLD 





For Vew Terms for 1881 





<* | see page 23. 





The amount of $52,927,000 which stands | 














FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars concerning 
the various branches of busi- 
ness transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts of 
responsible parties in good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individu- 
als or firms whose character and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 
references before opening an account. 

2. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we 
allow no interest. 

3. We render@ccounts current, and credit interest as 
above on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries, 
and give the best Information we can obtain 
respecting investments or other matters of 
financial Interest to them; and tn general serve 
their interests in any way in which we can be of 
any use to them in our line of business. 

5. We do uot discount or buy commercial paper. 
but are at all times prepared to make advances 
to cust sand correspondents on U. 8. Bonds 
or other first class and marketable securities. 

6. All capes are subject to check at sight, without 





GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office, in any sum from $50 to the largest amount 
desired, at current market rates, without any ex 
pense for commissions, 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transfering bonds and 
collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with Nation: 1 
Ranks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds for others, at the most favorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washingt without ible to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries in 
regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at re- 
quest any accessible information respecting the 
national finances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience In handling Government Bonds 
and our large and constant dealings enable us to 
offer the best and most favorable terms to our cus- 
tomers. Every detail of the business is systemat- 
feally arranged and has our personal supervision, 





STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general fission busi in all Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange, 
and in other sound and marketable securities. 

As we do not undertake speculative business on 
margin. our facilities are more especially devoted to 
buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
We are thus enabled to give particular attention to 

his class of orders. 

One of our firm ts a member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rall- 
road Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the eighth edition of “ Memoranda 
Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of which can 
be had free on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), N. Y. 











LETTERS OF CREDIT 


A¥D 


CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 





H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, President. 
L. C. MURRAY, Cashier. 


The United States National Bank, 


35 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
H. VICTOR NEWCOMB, Prest. 
DIRECTORS : 
GEN'L U.8. GRANT, WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, 


MORRIS K. JESUP; LOGAN C. MURRAY, 
JOHN 3. MCCOOK, HENBY B. YDS 
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(LLins, Bouven & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine oT. — NewYork 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposite 
issued. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Desirable Iuvestment Securities always 
on hand, 


All matters pertaining te v general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt atteut‘on. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkina, 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 














$2,800,000 loaned. Not a dollar lost. 
Readers are cautioned that we have no con- 
nection with the concern — WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company — whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 
and which was recently secretly organized, 
retaining its president in our employ, who 
manipulated our business to the advantage 
of the concern. Send for forms and full 


information, and ‘‘ What our Patrons Say,” 
a 32-page pamphlet, free. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N.Y. N ¥. 


CINCINNATI 


NORTHERN 2. R 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Gold Gs, 


FORTY YEARS TO RUN, 
with Provision for Registration. 


We offer these securities after a careful examina- 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
further information wilt be furnished by 


CHAS. A. SWEET & CO,, 
BANKERS, 
No. 40 State Street, Boston, 


~ New York, New Enzland, and Western. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


41 and 33 Vine St., New Vork; 19 Congress 
s., Bexten; Union Building. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 
Offers to investors carefully-selected securities 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 

rations. Correspondence ogy 


JOHN C. SHORT, Presiden 

BEORGE W DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres, (New York. 
LUCIUS L. HUBBARD, Aass’t Vice-Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 





¥ Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write A 4 A; ool on the old Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 
(Formerly HOWES & 2Y). 
Tnis house tranracts a "feneral ys Commission 
business, with very rience. 
Interest allowed on db 5 ane per cent., payable 
on demand. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF goal ASIA, 


ERIC 
DRAW BI F EXCPANGE AND MAKE TEL 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY on’ tURore 
AND CALIFORSIA. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Tue Lake SHORE ND MicHIGaN SOUTHER 
Raliwe aS ag hg pe ee 
GRAND CENTRAL 
Ae BOA KD OF DIRECT ons OF ri 
T 


NT. upon its ey stock, payable on 











the 4th day of May next, the transfer-books will be 
closed at = P. M.on Th 
and will be reopered on ‘the morning of Friday, the 
6th day of May next. 

E. D. . WORCESTER, Tronsures, ” 


Orneoon Ralt way AND Navigation Company, 
STREET, 
York, March 24th, 1881 
HE BOAR , OF DIRECTORS. HAVE 
reda uuarterty dividend of TWO 2 PER CENT., 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








Commercial, 


NEW YORE SAVINGS BANKS. 


Tue total resources of the savings banks 
of this state on the ist of January, 1879, 
amounted to $331,407,873, against $299,- 
684,049 as their total liabilities, showing a 
surplus of $31,723,824. On the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1880, the resources of these banks 
had risen to $354,222,376, against liabilities 
amounting to $319,440,424, showing a sur- 
plus of $34,781,952. 

The report recently submitted to the leg- 
islature by Superintendent Hepburn carries 
up the resources of these banks, on the Ist 
of last January, to $400,944,380, against 
Habilities to the amount of $353,845,386, 
showing a surplus of $47,099,994, which is 
an average surplus of more than ten per 
The increase of 
deposits during the past year amounts to 
$34,371,156, of which $17,854,806 belong to 
the savings banks of this city, while the re- 
maining $16,516,350 are distributed among 
the other savings banks of the state. The 
surplus has been increased by $12,317,142, 
and the number of depositors is larger by 
89,237 than on the 1st of January, 1880. 

The year 1880 was one of remarkable 
prosperity with the savings banks of this 
state, which means these three things: 
1, That the banks were wisely and well 


cent. on their liabilities. 


conducted, 2. That the great mass of the 
people had confidence in the wisdom of 
8. That the class of 
persons who are for the most part depos- 


their management. 


jtors in these institutions were themselves 
Re- 
verse any one of these conditions, and the 
figures would bave made a different show- 
ing. The deposits in 1878 fell off more 
than $12,000,000, and in 1880 they were 
increased by more than $34,000,000 upon 
those of the year 1879. The past year, in 
the element of growth in both deposits and 


thrifty, industrious, and economical. 


depositors, exceeds any year in the previous 
history of this state. 

The large surplus held by these banks is 
a very substantial guaranty for their 
solvency. They have been compelled to 
reduce their dividends to depositors, as the 
necessary consequence of the reduction in 
the ratesof intereston money. For many 
years their dividends were at the rate of 
six per cent, annually, but for the last year 
the average dividend could not have been 
much above four percent. The maximum 
security, rather than the maximum rate of 
dividend, is the true theory for every sav- 
ings bank; and, if the provisions of the 
law of this state are carefully observed, this 
theory will be realized. No state in the 
Union has a better savings bank law than 
the State of New York. This law is the 
product of about sixty years’ experience in 
legislating on the subject. 





DRY GOODS. 





Tn volume of business done by the job- 
bers and commission houses during the 
past week in dry goods has not been up to 
the anticipations of many, who prognosti- 
cated a continued ‘‘rush of the season.” 
There is no good cause, however, for com- 
plaint, when all the surrounding circum- 
stances are taken into consideration. In a 
great measure it is chargeable to the adverse 
condition of the weather that has prevailed 
throughout the country, rather than to the 
want of desire on the part of consumers to 
secure supplies in all the seasonable goods. 
The market continues full of customers, 
who are exercising care in their purchases, 
and seem to be waiting the presence of 
cloudless skies and more balmy atmosphere 
before making any speculative investments. 

Reports that have been received from the 
interior markets state that the retail sales 








inthe various seasonable fabrics have been 
up to their anticipations, and las surpassed 
last year, taking into consideration the dif- 
ferences in prices, which is very encourag- 
ing when there are small stocks on hand. 
The prospects are even better than at first 
they were thought to be, as the employ- 
ment of all classes of labor throughout a 
long and tedious winter means the con- 
sumption of a large quantity of dry goods 
during the spring season. In the North- 
west merchants are prepared for a ‘‘ boom” 
in spring goods as soon as it is possible to 
secure the delivery of their goods and over. 
come the many disadvantages they have 
had to contend with on account of the 
frequent snow-storms and freshets. The 
pumber of orders received by wire and 
mail from the South and Southwest are con- 
vincing in their character that ‘‘ Spring has 
come,” and they also have caused the look 
of satisfaction to appear upon the faces of 
those who have been bemoaning the tardi- 
ness of the season. Prospects are very en- 
couraging, and the probabilities are that 
the near future is laden with joy for all 
concerned in the dry goods trade. 


Cotton Goops.—The demand for certain 
qualities of heavy fine and stangird brown 
cottons has been very good and almost all 
qualities are sold up. Dyed ducks have re- 
ceived considerable attention and have been 
much sought after by shirt manufacturers. 
Agents have made the following price re- 
visions: Brown Cottons.—Ellerton 10-4, 
27\¢c.; Ocean B B, 86-inch, 63c. Bleached 
Cottons.—Ellerton 9-4, 274c.; do. 10-4, 80c. ; 
do. W. 8., 4-4, 84e. 

Lawns Cretonnes, etc. have been in moder- 
ate demand. Colored and fancy ducks have 
sold well. 


Ginghams.—Dress styles are in large de- - 


mand and jobbers continue quite active in 
their deliveries. Standard makes are firmly 
held and stocks are well sold out. 

Print-cloths.—The print-cloth market re- 
mains quiet, and prices are in a measure 
nominal at 3$c for extra 64x64s and 83}c. for 
56x60s. Sales of 64x64s were made to-day 
at the above quotations. 

Prints have received a moderate share of 
attention from package buyers, and some 
important sales of both standard and 56x60 
makes were made to exporters. Specialties 
in fancy and side-band prints, gingham 
styles, flounce prints, ete. are being dis- 
tributed in relatively small parcels toa con- 
siderable amount and the best medium and 
light fancies are doing fairly. Shirtings, 
Turkey reds, indigo blues, patch-work, 
light robes, etc. are severally in moderate 
request. 

Wooten Goops.—Quietness again pre. 
vailed in nearly all departments of the 
woolen goods trade. Clothiers are placing 
limited orders for a few of the most attract- 
ive styles and patterns of medium and 
better-grade heavy fancy cassimeres; but 
worsted coatings are sluggish and the gen- 
eral request for men’s-wear woolens less 
active than desired, in spite of the low 
ruling prices. In light-weight fabrics there 
was less doing and their movement js irreg- 
ular, while in other departments the in- 
quiry is mostly of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The demand for imported goods has been 
comparatively light and the jobbing trade 
has been irregular. Staple and fancy dress 
goods were inactive. Silks move fairly, 
with prices to suit buyers’ views. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the corresponding 
period of last year: 


For the week : 1881. 1880. 
Entered at the port.........+++ $2,641,077 $3,082,652 
Thrown on market..... ...++. 2,724,495 8,073,450 

Since Jan. Ist: 

Entered at port. ......+.sse+- 84,192,819 30,473,676 
Thrown on market............ 35,667,753 38,736,717 





LACES. 
ALT Stewart & Ci 


are exhibiting the Latest Novelties in 


Lace Neck-Wear, 
Real Lace Articles, 


and Black and White 


TRIMMING LACES 


of Every Variety, 


AT PRICES 
Unusually Attractive. 


Broadway, 4thAve., Sth & 10th Sts, 





JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
are already opening their 
Spring Importations of at- 
tractive Dress Goods, Silks, 
and Elegant Novelties, 
which are placed upon the 
counters as fast as they are 
received. An early visit of 
inspection is invited. 
JAMES McCREERY & CoO., 

Broadway and I1th St., 

New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


NEW SPRINC STYLES. 
35 Distinct Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SILKS anv SATINS. a SUITS ann CLOAKSy 


_ o a 
DRESS GOODS. o v o BOYS’ SUITS. 
_ o 
MILLINERY. o 
o 





o — 
o Fancy Goons. 
o 


DomMEsTICs. a co UNDERWEAR 


LINENS.o» a LACES. 

pam o = 

~ JONES “, 

+ x 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street, 
New 


Nineteenth Street, 


Eighth Avenue 
York. } 





o a 
> JONES . 
o n 
SHOES. o oc Cutlery. 
= o [2] _- —- 
Upholstery. o © CROCKERY. 
= ° oO om» 
FURNITURE. o c GLASSWARE. 
_ o o _ 
Lace CurnTarss. co A oO REFRIGERATORS. 


oc 9 — ~« 
Carpets, Rocs, etc. V Hovsercrn’c Goons. 
Mail A Department a Spectalt . Prompt atten 


tion r d inducements to out- 
of-town residents. Samples sent free. Catalogues 
sent to any address. 

IGHTH AV COR. 19ru ST., 
JONES. 





JONES. New York. 





For New Terms for 





1881 see page 23. 





FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 
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E.Rdey& Sus. 


Grand and Allen Streets, N.Y. 


STRAW GOODS 


SELECTED FROM BOTH 


HOME AND FOREIGN MARKETS. 
NEW SHADES AND COLORS. 


MANY EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS. 


French Chips 
at 49c., ¢ at 65c. 


ROUGH AND READY, POPULAR SHAPES, 30c., 80c. 











CHIPS, TUSCANS, TWISTS, AND MI- 
LANS 
at 50c., 65c., 95c., $1.25, $1.50. 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 DOZEN, 29 CENTS. 


NS_8-BUTTONS, re 
SrERe WHITE AND BLACK, } 45 CTS. 


4BUTTON BLACES, ONLY 85c. 
REAL KIDS, 3, 4, 6, and 8 BUTTONS—BARGAINS. 


PARASOLS. 


50 OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND COMBINA- 
TIONS. 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


17,000 DOZENS, ALL LINEN. 
PLAIN. PRINTED, REMSTITCHED, at 10 and 12 
USUALLY SOLD at i5c., 20c., 250.,) cents. 


PIANO COVERS. 


EMBROIDERED. ABOUT HALF REGULAR PRICE. 


CURTAIN NETS. 
LACE CURTAINS BY THE PAIR. 


GOLD, SILVER, AND CARINAL SPOT VEILINGS, 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


SPRING, 1881, 


NOW READY, 


with valuable information for those living at a dis- 
tance from New York on the many perplexing ques- 
tions of 


“WHAT TO WEAR.” 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
50c. per Annum. Single Copies, 15c. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311; GRAND ST-:; 


HILL, MOYNAN & C0, 
Broadway and (0th Street, 


NEW YORK, 


HAVE NOW IN STOCK THEIR SPRING IMPORT- 
ATIONS OF 


Plain and Fancy Summer Silks, 
Satin Surahs, Satin de Lyon, ete., 
AND SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


LYONS BLACK DRESS SILKS, 
at 85c., $1, $1.25, and $1.50 per yard. 


COLORED DRESS GOODS. 


new color, fabric, and weave, and a large 
an Bs @ Bayadere and Roman Stripes, in all 
colors, for trimraings and combinations. 


~ meee All-wool Camel's Hair Débeiges, at 50c. per 
a 


A beautiful assortment of Plaids in new styles and 
colorings. 
Plain and Lace Buntings. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


Acompilete stock of all makes and novelties. 

Superior ins in Lupin’s All-wool Black French 
Cashmeres and Drap d’Etes. 

An elegant assortment of Black Grenadines and 
Buntings. 


WASH DRESS GOODS. 


Imported and Domestic Ginghams, Seersuckers, 
Cheviots, Cambries, etc., at popular prices. 
NEW NG AND SUMMER STYLES IN LADIFS’ 
—_ SUITS, WRAPS, Etc. 





friends and customers among the 

yeaders of THE INDEPENDENT w+ would say that we 

have now oxen & Piatt Ouder ane, 
acility for ing, Ww P 

pa Many A by mail, to which we will 











jouer  |Price 90 cts. a Yard. lana dy au First- 
A ToD CONSTABLE & CO. 62 inches wide} Satin finish both |c’¢ss Dealers 
Jabs WERE & 00. sides; very heavy 5 soft asdown; throughout the 
g. & ©. q all mode 6s; super 6M-| nation 

a es _-_} broider for table or piano covers. 4. 


y, orders roy us by 

special attention. 
o Ser Tllustrated Spring and Summer Catalogue, with 
particulars for shopping by mail, SENT FREE UPON 
APPLICATION. 


HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 


Broadway and 10th St., New York. 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





MowpaY Eventne, April 4th, 1881. 
BLEACHED SHEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
(anna : Langdon GB...36 12 


** Cambrie..36 13 
Masonville.... .36 104 


ccccnstt iH Nashua, E...-4.36 10 
eee = 23 | iti 2 12 
Bartlett, i. W.... & 18 


‘sa 123! Newmarket, F. .36 re) 
Ballon & Son: 36 
one "33 


ie Y. Mills.....36 13 
6h, | Wer Twist 36 134 





1. 
<a 4i ‘Pequot 
Clinton, "Al. ae 36 
Dwight, Star S..36 4 Slaterville 
- Anchor36 
Fearless........: 36 ‘ 
Fruit of the Loom: 
26 ht 
“ “é 5 .38 9 
sa 4642 18 | 
Forestdale......36 10 , 





“noua 33 73)“ —..._. 13 

Great Falls, Q ..36 10 iWhite Rock....36 — 
- 8...31 7} Wamsutta: 

- M..33 73] OXX.36 18 

- A..:33 8} ‘ cambric...36 13 

Hill’s Semp. idem: |“ d@’ble warp.36 12 

10 Wauregan, 1008.36 124 


4 gs :~ 9! = ** ss Shirt 7 12 
“ <s 1.4 Wi, * Bo. ..36 11 
“6 « 4 Ih.” ae rie... 1 
| ee 36 «8 |Whitinsvilie... .36 
Indian Orebard.. ..33 7 
DW. .26 “O84 WwW illiamsville: 3 
Samui 76....36 104 Al..36 12 
™ 76. 46 144 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F.....: 36 i La onia erry 10-4 273 
Atlantic, ‘ sonnel 26 PT oe 11-4 32 
a 36 71 Lyman, T...... 3664 
aa 36 8 ‘Massachusetts: 
¢ Fae ol BB 64 
. Li = 63} . z ceed 4 ¢ 
eevee « é; eeeee 
Appleton, ous = Seeeettes es 8 
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LL MAT & 00, 
Lith Street, Sisth Avenue, and 13th Street, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SUT DEPARTMENT. _ 


attention to our solid-color Silk § Suits at 


jeu 


This Suit » made = in many different Stans and 
shapes, and Is positively the only suit of this descrip- 
tion ever offered at this 8 price. 





A full and complete assortment of Gentlemen's 


NECK WEAR, 


in all the latest styles ont colors. Also Centiemert 
Half-Hose, the peoeees of the best Englis 
— manufacture! 

A Special Bargain i Nottingham Fancy Half-Hose, 
at 24 cents. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


to Order, at $1.24, “ 49, pnd # ae. m4 ve 
Taundried | my irts at 66 cents and 89 
surpassed in quality and workmanship. 
Special attention given to orders by mall, which will 


receive the same care as If personal instructions were 
given. Catalogues forwarded free. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


FASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


LARGEST AND FINEST SELECTION EVER SHOWN. 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED. 
Large Lines of MOQUETTES, at $1.75 per yard. 
ENGLISH VELVETS, NEW AND ELEGANT DE- 
SIGNS, from $1.50 per yard. 


BODY BRUSSELS, 5-frame, IN RARE AND MEL 
LOW COLORINGS, at $1.25 per yard. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 75 cents per yard. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, WINDOW SHADES, LACE 
CURTAINS, AND CORNICES, 


= SMEDDAT KM, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., cor. 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


P. 8.—One merchant in every town can, on applica 
tion, sell by sample from our immense stock. Write 
for particulars. ., 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


"slCasrpetings, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
174 Fallon and 63, $8, and 67 Henry Sts, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Druagegets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Matiresses, etc., etc. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religt paper of the United States."—Jostrn Coox. 


THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, philosophy, and polities. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more s departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular ame’ 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual syelopadie.. It has a larger corps o 
famous writers than any other journel of any sort in the country. It makes strong friende of 
those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

Tus INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
OPTS) Di otves ie vontigt = wit f a 

° ves its readers a er range of topics and more and fuller de 

ments than they can find elsewhere. _ 

THE INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut end ea. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good ay and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 















































JOHN GREEN WHITTIER, R. H. STODDARD, 
Secre' SCHURZ, F. B. SANBORN, Re D 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. Ww. D D.D., SARAH O. JEWETT. 
Pres. NOAH POR .D., LL.D. THOMAS AN, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
LRONARD Bacon D gs ee Rey’ JOSEP COOK, HORACE e ER, 
2 . Ne iv. 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. LOUISA M ALCOTT, AQUIN " 
ELIZABETH STUART As oe “GAIL ILTO: fC. M. MEAD, 
STO! Rev. DAVID SWING Cc. P. CRAN 
Bishop AAC, SCORE Rev. WM. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE 0° Y, 
Prof. ABO y % D., Dit, PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Vira. 8. M. B. PIATT. 
LOvist CHANDLER MOULTON, C.8. ROBINSON, 'D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
kev, WASHINGTON GLaD EX, T. W. HIGGINSON, LFRED B. 
Pro MARCH, LL. D., AMES GRANT WILSON, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D:D, JEAN iNGELOW Rev. THOS. K. 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D, Pres. J. F, HURST, D.D. ft. W. C. WILKINSON, 
“HAMMOND TRU LL. 3 J. JARVES GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
THOS. D UNN ED GLISH, MD. LL. **SUSAN COOLIDGE,” fA. H. 8A YE 
Prof. L. H. AT R, D.D., id. TLLABER, E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. OU AELD,'D ROSE TERRY COOK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D.. RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
KEBECCA HARDING DAVIS, Hoa. NEAL DOW, J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D.. 
Pres, GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D. J. J. PIATT. SA GRAY, LL.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LLD., J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof.JOHN A. PAINE, 
A'S PACKARD, Jn. MD. A XTER, DA CURRY, D.D., 
EDWARD EV T HALE, JANE G. SWISSHELM, B. G. NORTHROP, 
Rev. GEOR ENTECOST, 8 LANIER. 
JOHN T RIDGE, A. BRONSON ALCOTT, H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 

WILLIAM M. TAYLO! DD. Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN Fox, 

on. CURR . . .D. . R. .» D. D.. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
GEOKGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D., HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
TLC ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov, LEW WALLAOR, 
President W. W. PATTON, Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D., T.O. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL D. 
HENRY JAMES, 


Jn. 

There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not ‘discuss, It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ag Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market 4 Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Religious department it gives news and statistics of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Yuung are given 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 

rom time to time sermons | eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 


opinions. 
OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 





y 99 One subscripticn with three new subscribers, 
3 all four in advance, in one remittance hecceccce 
ton two years, One subscription four years in advance......... 
One subscription with one NEw Subscriber, both One subscription with four new su bers, all 
in advance, in one remittance...........+++0+: 500 five in advance, in one remittance............. 10 $3 
One subscription with two new subscribers, all One subscription five years in advance......... 10 
three in adivanes in one remittance........... oe § @ | Any number over five at =e same rate, invari. 
One subscription n three years Sa advance.. ably with one remitta: 


These réduced prices (ent 00 ior a year’s subscription in clubs of five or more) are lower than 
any of the pment ge 6 weeklies, though the Daag is very much larger and better, as com- 
parison will =. 8u' now, with your friends, and get the low rate. We offer on 


ms. 
arty THE INDEPENDENT) 251 Broadway, New York City 


“Che Inilependent. ~ THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 





26 (6mos.). in advanoe (postage free) 1.50 

13 « (3mos.), a 4 

4 o a month), . “ 

2 . q2 weeks), “ oo. 20 1 <e 1 * 

1 Number (Iweek) “™ « 2 

52 Numbers, after 3 months, ° 3.5 

52 a eiuetnenihe, 400 Persons desiring to order other periodicals 


will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 


ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

{3 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibile. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a Krais- 
TERED LeTTER. ‘The present registration system is 
viriualiy an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Pos obliged to to register 
letters omy! reques' todo 
DAPERS are ‘orwarded until on —- order is 
received by the Fubteher for their tinuance $3.00 per annum, 
and until payment of ell arrearages is made, as re- y 
quired by law ee These periodicals will be sent from the offices 

Ho names entered on th the subscription books with- | of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


tth one 
OSUBSCR BERS are particularly requested to note | postage paid. 


we expiration of oor subscriptions, ae to oo eee Reg. Prize, 

t is due for @ ensui year, with or witho 

further reminder. torte eg as eamciont Pee Agriculturist..5.+++++++++++++ 404-61 2 $150 

7 0 e ir 

of the FIRST. subscript - ‘for money Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 

sunset ne HENIEW aupacr tions are awe b , - Sitlewel i Atlantic Monthly..........ccceee 8 50 4 Ww 
e cha! n e o e 

low ticket, attached to the paper. which change it | Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 800 

made either the first or second week efter the money 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 8 00 


is received. But when a 6 stemp is received 


receipt will be sent b 
poets SAMPSON 1 ‘OW & ECO. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
fre our Agents in toate to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements 
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Husurance, 
HONEST INSURANCE. 


“ Provide things honest in the sight of all men.”* 





Tne above passage of Scripture was un- 
doubtedly written to guide the whole race 
of Adam from the beginning, now, hence- 
forth, and forever in all the practical affairs 
of life. It has been forgotten, we know, 
by thousands and millions. Men in all 
their business relations have too often dis- 
obeyed this inspired instruction. Ministers 
have not preached enough on this text. 
Corporations, which are said to exist with 
souls, have never thought enough of it. 
No nation has adopted this pithy injunction 
as a part of its written constitution. No 
tate or municipal government has yet 
placed it where it belongs—in the forefront 
of its legal enactments. 

We now commend to all our readers a 
practicol use of this text from this time on- 
ward; ard especially would we ask the offi- 
cers and managers of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of this city to give it 
their careful study. To make their duty 
quite plain, we will say: 

1, That they must take heed to this text 
and faithfully provide for the death-claims 
of all their policyholders. 

That they must provide things—i. ¢., 
money or tanvible secvriliee—to meet all 
their maturing obligations. 

%. That they must provide things honest— 
not sham statements or figures; for such 
things will never cancel the claims of 
widows and orphans, 

They must provide things honest in the 
a ght of every one of its policyholders, This 
can’t be done by keeping out of sight one 
single important fact as to its true condition. 
There must be an honest statement, without 
any concealment; and it should be visible to 
the sight of ‘all men” who have any inter- 
est in that concern. 

A few practical remarks. There is no 
use ever in any half-way work. The Mu- 
tual Life is at present being examined offi- 
cially as to its methods of doing business as 
well as its true financial condition, and 
the public demand that the investiga- 
tion shall be an honest one and the results 
80 presented that they can easily be under- 
stood. The facts, when given to the pub 
lic, must look right—not to the officers alone 
or to ita managers, butin the sight of all 
men, outside or inside the office, no matter 
where. 

In conclusion. If it shall be found that 
the present officers and manngers of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company cannot— 
in the administration of its own affairs—or 
will not ‘* provide thin ss honest in the sight 
of all men,” then they should be compelled 
to resign immediately, and more able and 
capable men be invited to take their places. 

Finally. If Superintendent Fairman, the 
official representative of the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York, does 
not now do his whole duty, honestly and 
faithfully, so that his every act and 
figure shall appear right in the ‘‘ sight of all 
men,” he will have aterrible account to 
render to the power which gave him au- 


thority to do, perhaps, the most important 


work of his life—a work affecting the wel- 
fare and happiness of living thousands and 
unborn millions. 





TRIANGULAR INSURANCE QUES- 
TIONS. 


PERHAPS the most perplexing questions 
of insurance law are those which arise in 
what may be called the “ triangular ” cases, 
in which there are three parties to the con- 
troversy. Suppose, for example; a traveler, 
on commencing a railroad journey, takes 
out en xccident policy, and is badly hurt 
in a collison of trains, due to the negligence 
of the train-men. Now, the claim of the 
treveler against the railroad company for 
damages, standing alone, is clearly good: 
so also is his c!aim upon his policy, con- 
sidered by itself. But how do these claims 
affect each other? If the railroad company 
sctiles with him liberally and pays a round 
sum for damages, can the insurers say: 
Your railroad damages belong tous. By 
paying our policy, we have become entitled 
to whatever can be got from the authors of 
your injury? Or cas the railroad company 
disvute the claim, sod urge: We admit you 





have been injured $1,000 worth; but you 
will get $800 on your accident policy, 
therefore, $200 is all that we ought to pay. 
No man ought to get $1,800 for a $1,000 
injury. These triangular cases are becoming 
exceedingly frequent in the complex deal- 
ings of modern times. The most notable 
example which can be given of a r2al con- 
troversy of this kind is that of the well- 
known Geneva Award. In the Rebellion 
some merchants who sent ships to sea took 
out policies against the peril of the vessels 
being captured by rebel cruisers, and paid 
high premiums to the insurance companies 
for the “war risk.” When Uncle Sam 
had collected from John Bull the $15,000,- 
000 damages for his negligence in allowing 
the ‘‘Alabama,” the ‘' Shenandoah,” etc. 
to equip in and sail from his ports, there 
was no great dificulty or delay in paying 
tothe owners of destroyed vessels who 
were not insured their shares; but the 
question as to the vessels which had be n 
insured was a triangular one and to this 
day has not been settled. The insurance 
companies have claimed the money very 
earnestly, and rightfully, we think, say- 
ing that whenever an insured ship is 
lost and the policy is paid the com- 
pany becomes entitled to the wreck; and 
the Geneva money stands on the same 
footing as the wreck. Moreover, they have 
quoted from the history of the proceedings 
to show that the claims were preferred on 
their behalf, under the treaty, and that 
a large part of the award made was 
allowed by the tribunal for the express 
purpose of, paying the companies. On be- 
half of the merchants who owned the ves 
sels it is urged that they paid heavy pre- 
mitums on account of the risk of capture, 
and the companies received on their entire 
insurance business full compensation for 
the comparatively small number of vessels 
destroyed, and that there is no justice in 
their keeping the premiums and having the 
value of the vessels also. Moreover, there 
is an argument in favor of the richt of Gov- 
ernment to keep the money for the whole 
people, as a small contribution toward the 
general injury inflicted upon commerce by 
the war. This view is that the award was 
not in the nature of a claim collected by 
Government as the agent of particular in- 
dividaals; but that the United States had a 
cause of war against Great Britain for 
allowing the cruisers to set sail. and that, 
rather than risk a war and fecling some 
what in fault, Great Britain consented to 
arbitrate a sum by way of gencvral indem- 
nity to the injury suffered by American 
commerce. Wherefore, the money should 
benefit the nation at large. How this con- 
troversy, which has so long been an enigma 
in the political world, would be viewed in 
a court of justice may, perhaps, be in- 
ferred from an English decision rendered 
last summer. One of the vessels destroyed 
by the ‘‘Alabama” was the ‘* Lamplighter,” 
having on board a cargo of tobacco. This 
cargo had been insured by English under- 
writers; and they paid the sum named in 
the policy as the value of it (£15,000) to 
the owners. Subsequently the court estab- 
lished at Washington to determine the 
claims of ship-owners who had been in- 
jured by the ‘‘ Alabama,” etc. made an 
award of a much larger sum to the owners 
of the cargo, and it was duly paid. The 
underwriters then sued the owners of 
the cargo, claiming that they, having 
insured the tobacco and paid for it as a 
total loss, were entitled to anything that 
was realized from it; and the judze who 
tried the cause decided in favor of the 
claim, to the extent of the £15,009 which 
the insurers had paid. He said that, al- 
though there was a good deal of reason to 
call the payment of the awarda free gift 
or mere act of grace on the part of the 
United States, yet he did not think, all 
things considered, that this was the true 
view. The money was paid to the in- 
jured ship-owners on the ground that 
they were entitled to it, although there 
was not, independent of the treaty, any 
way by which they could have recov- 
ered it. Then those who received pay- 
ments under the award received them 
subject to the general rules of law, one of 
which is that insurers who pay a loss total 
become entitled to the remnants, The law- 
yers for the owners of the tobacco showed 
that the act of the dis 

















tribution repudiated claims of insurers; but 
the judge said that only prevented insurers 
from recovering in American courts. English 
courts were not bound by it. Whether the 
court of appeal will affirm this decision re- 
mains to be known. 

[N. B.—Since the above was writteu En- 
glish newspaners bring an ‘‘item” that the 
court of appeal has reversed the decision. 
Such are the uncertainties of law.] 

Every one knows that the New York 
obelisk is one of a pair of twins or mates, 
and that the other one was given to En- 
gland, and was transported to London sev- 
eral years ago, The mode adopted for con- 
veying the English obelisk was by lading 
it in a flouting case or buoy, of peculiar con- 
struction, which was towed by a steamer. 
When the Bay of Biscay was reache:l, the 
steamer and obelisk meta furious storm, 
and the steamer was obliged to cut loose 
and make for port, leaving the obelisk 
floating at the mercy of winds and waves. 
Another steamer, either beiter fitted to en- 
counter rough weather or manned by a 
more courageous crew, rescued the prize and 
towed it into port, where it was libeled for 
salvage, and £2,000 was awarded. Now, 
betore the start, the contractor for conveying 
the monolith had insured it—or, rather, had 
insured his chances of earning the compen- 
sation to be paid him for transporting it safe- 
ly—by a marine policy. Hence, no sooner 
had he paid the salvage than he sued the 
insurance company to be reimbursed; for, 
he said, had the unique freight been lost, 
the company must have paid me the whole 
insurance money. Now the salvage was 
paid for averting the loss, and so it was, in 
effect, paid in behalf of the insurers. The 
first court took this view; but the court of 
of appeal has decided the case the other 
way. In a New York case, decided last 
November, in which the question seems to 
have been precisely the same—unless, per 
haps, there may have been a difference in 
the wording of the policy—the view taken 
was that the insurers ought to contribute to 
the salvage. The controversy arose out of 
the wreck of the sound steamboat ‘* Massa- 
chusetts,” which went ashore, in -a violent 
storm, off Rocky Pojnt, on fhe night of 
October 4th, 1877. The steamship com- 
pany owning the vessel employed the Coast 
Wrecking Company to rescue her, which 
was done; and the steamship company paid 
upward of $20,000 for the service. The 
court said that the insurance company 
ought to contribute toward this expenditure; 
for, although salvage is not exactly ‘‘one 
of the perils of the seas,” yet, when it is paid 
to rescue a vessel from extreme peril, it is 
really paid in behalf of insurers, so far as it 
saves them from being made liable for a 
loss. If the steamer had not been rescued, 
she would have gone to pieces, and then the 
insurance companies must have paid a great 
deal more than the Wrecking Company’s 
charges. 

Fire insurance may give rise to quite as 
many of these triangular questions as ma- 
rine insurance. In an English case the 
owner of a house had Ict it to a tenant who 
by the lease promised to make all repairs. 
Shortly afterward the city corporation 
rolied the street in front of the house by 
means of a steam-roller, which was so ex- 
cessively heavy as to damage the gas-pipes 
underground. The gas lefked into the cel- 
lar, there was an explosion, and the house was 
badly injured. The corporation paid 
damages to the tenant, and he, as he was 
bound to do, uncer the lease, repaired the 
house. Now, the owner had all along kept 
the bouse insured by a policy which in- 
cluded injuries by gas-explosions, and tbe 
insurance company paid him the money; 
but, when they learned thatthe house had 
been repaired by the tenant, they sued him 
to recover the money back again. The 
court of appes] decided in their favor. A 
policy of fire insurance is only a contract 
of indemnity; that is, an engagement that 
the owner shall not lose by the fire. If his 
tenant has repaired the house, he has not 
lost and the company is not bound to pay 
him anything. He is not entitled to be paid 
twice—once by the tenant and once by the 
company. In another instance a mau who 
owned a house which be had insured madea 
sale of it. The contract did not say anything 
about the insurance. Before the deed was 
passed and the price paid the house was 
burned, and the company paid the jusuraace 





money to the first owner. The buyer then 
claimed that it should be paid over to him. 
But the court said No. The buyer of a 
house must insure it himself. if he wishes 
to be safe, after it has been put at his risk 
by the contract. 

In Mississippi there was a man who be- 
came a good deal embarrassed in his busi- 
ness, and who, in order to keep some prop- 
erty away from his creditors, bought a lot 
and built a house, taking the title in the 
name of his wife. His wife insured the hou-e. 
It was burned, and the insurance company 
was ready to pay the value, about $3,000; 
but the creditors of the husband interpos d. 
They said that the money of the husband ex- 
pended ii the building was really theirs. 
That is, they could have got it by suring for 
it;and, therefore, the insurance mouey ought 
to gojothem. But the court said this was 
claiming too much. They could, to be sure, 
have got the house by sucing for it in sea- 
son; but now it was burned and gone. So 
long as they did not sue for it, the wife had 
an insurable interest; and if she paid the 
premium, she was entitled to the money. It 
was not. like proceeds of the house if it had 
been sold. Those could have been reached 
by the creditors. 





AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


WE have received the following letter 
from one of our most prominent life insur- 


.ance companies, which we print, with our 


reply, for the benefit of other life compa- 
pies who may possibly not have seen the 
decision referred to, and to whom it is an 
exceedingly interesting case and should be 
generally known to them. 
‘New York, 24th March, 1831, 
“(Tue INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, N Y.: 
“Gentlenen: -l try to keen track of the de- 
elsions of ‘remarkable questions’ in life in- 
auranece; but the very remarkable dceision 
stated in to-day’s INDEPENDENT, page 24. has 
escaped me. Kindly o! lize by informing me 
where this decis on ix reported. 
* Yours, truly, S eeeeeetiad 
The case can be found fully reported in 
Watts vs. Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 16 Blatchford, U. S. Circuit 
Court, p. 228. 





One of the speakers at the Underwriters’ 
Convention at Atlanta, Ga., remarked that 
he had heard a lawyer addressing a jury 
attrinute the prevalence of eye-glasses 
among insurance men to the fact that their 
optics had necessarily become impaired by 
reading the conditions of their contracts. 
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“INSURANCE. 
The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 

Asects, Jan. Ist, 1881, as ascertained by 


f& aminug Commissioners of Mas 
s chusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey.. << 7T2H.R15 6B 





Liabilities, #- s'ated by sarre...2..... 1,911,433 25 
Surplus vy Massachusetts Standard.. ST 82 0% 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 6.988.900 08 


All policies non forfeitable after second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and P paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal ; losses promptly ad- 
justed and paid. 


OFFICERS: 

LEWIS C. GROVER, Pres‘dent. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-/res’t. 
Epwarp L. Dospins, Sec’y. THEO. MACKNET, Treas, 

NSURERS WHO HAVE ABANDONED POLICIES 

ON THE TONTINE PLAN tn American Life Insur- 
ance Compani s. will confer a favor upon themselves 
and the puble by ving a full statement of the 
same—viz., amo nt of policy, amount paid, and why 
abandoned. Address 


EDITOR “ THE UNDI RWRITER,” 
P.-O. Box 2183, Philade Iphia, Pa. Pa. 


NIAGARA — 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 13850. 

Glat Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1881. 





CASH CAPITAL. .........0...... Re 
Keserve tor Keingurance.............. 

Reserve for losses under adjustmen 235 

Net Surplus... ......-.ceeceeee ceeeeee 8 30 





Policyhaldere @ this Company Sore 3 
tion the Guaranties of th 
NEW YORK SA gery FUND Law. 


R NOTMAN, Presi 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. ee 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, New York. 
peed she et pecereemaae t * a! 288 

NE? SURPLUS.............0.0002 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st, oo as 


B.S. WALCOTT, Preside: t. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’ 5. 








For New Terms for 
1IS$§1 sce page 23, 














April 7, 1881.] ae 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


New York, 100 p meme gone is 
cor. Cow onsague Ste., 
wee) 106 Broadway, E. D. 
path for reinsurance.......$1,346,195 69 
eserve ample for all other 
boo 8d 


OFrrices 
Gael } Brook 
Buildings. 





Special Reserve 000 00 

uaranty Surplus Fund.. 500; 000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 306,135 77 1,306, 1 35 77 77 
Deduct for future decline 8998719 41 - 
any) in market values...... ___ 50,000 00 

Segal Cash Assets, January 
Be DER cccccccce-ccccesccccese $3,888,719 41 


DIRECTORS: 
EO. T. HOPE. President. 
. H. LAMPORT, ee 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS HENRY Be HYDE. 
8. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 
M HS WILLIA 




















JOHN D. MAIRS MARTIN. 

WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON 
CYRUS PECK, CKING 

E. W. CORLIES, > _ 

GEO. W. LANE JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASE INO. F. SLATER. 
HIRAM BARNE __LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agen: Agency De rept, Sbec 
Secret: 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, an Brookl; Dept” a 


— ate Sec. Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Generai Ag - 
_ FG MOORE, Agency Manager. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 








Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lo 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year  d 
argo ehgumietions in the hands of L oe 

jus rendered unnecessary and the policy er ever 
1 ty risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 





“in this way the dangers and defects of the old system 
are avoided and the protection of life ins 
offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 


_” GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 
ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
SAFE. $1,737,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of = best states. 


Local Agents wanted in every Cit large Town. 
Apply = t to this aay cttnd due 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y. 


Pe uTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED LN 1847. ASSETS, $7,467,181 35. 
PURELY MUTUAL. — 








Seventeenth Annual Statement 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Jan. Ist, 1881. 


INCOME FOR 1880. 


From premiums............ $249,023 78 
From Interest and Kents... 70,189 82 
From all other receipts..... 14,679 91 $833,808 51 
DISBURSED, 1880. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
Death claims paid.......... $95,336 69 
Matured endowments paid. 120,016 24 
Dividends, purchased and 
canceled policies......... 215,352 88  §323.900 86 
EXPENSES, 1880. 
Commissions and salaries 
paid agents................ 954,648 568 
Salaries paid officers and 
Gc. ccoxaccseswactsnese 28,646 08 
Medical examiner's fees... . 3,050 00 
Printing, stationery, adver- 
tising, postage............ 16,017 13 
Taxes, legal expenses, etc.. 12,970 40 115,382 18 


ASSETS JANUARY ist, 1881. 





Loans on real estate, lst mortgages...... $407,040 65 
Collateral loans and bills receivable..... 514,318 36 
Premium notes and liens on policies in 
UNE ccsunsainneridiventiiintbenaptiinniiedan 613,827 63 
Real estate owned by the company ebeen 608,222 56 
U. S., state, county, and town bonds..... 126,808 69 
BativenS BOMB, .....ccccoscscesccedccccccesce 22,000 00 
86,188 63 
Agents’ balances................6cceceeeeee 33,603 42 
Furniture, fixtures, and safes............. 17,806 64 
Premiums in course of collection, less 20 
POF CONE.......sccccccccccecccccccccccceocs 28,521 18 
Interest due and accrued.................. 148,933 10 
LIABILITIES, = *""*"* ® 
Amount required to rein- 
sure all outstanding 
policies (444 per cent. in- 
BINNIE 6icc eos cescesescesis $2,274,502 00 


Death losses and matured 
endowments awaiting 
proof.. — ie 64,981 99 $2.839,573 00 
SURPLUS | «2+ - = 417,701 86 
POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT, 
Policies issued and restored dur 





ing the year 1880................ KY $917,128 67 
Policies in force at end of year. 7,971 7,616,402 45 
Deaths during the year.......... 78 ¥¥,006 68 
Endowments matured during 

GRD FORB icc ccccccqpceccccoocccges,.. 820 120,016 24 
Total losses and maturity since 

MES. 000006 jsccccectses 1444 8=. 2. 078,144 v4 
ae gone losses and ma- 
peenepeverooesoetcsncooeesse 1.77% =. 2,518,480 5 
1825. 1881. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILA DELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

____ Re 846,169 70 
Er ee 884,869 O1 


oe $2,131,038 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 





1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
partilp policyholder a ——- and entitled to ° 


te in distributions of surplus 
Pre. aa non-forfeiture applies to all potieten and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


JOHN A. HALL, Sec 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 





ual returns 
Policies non.Sons fortelting for t their value. ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
wed £. W. BOND, Pres. 
Agents wanted. 
Appi so STEPHENS, Vice-President. 
SAFE. PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Menth 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. 
to policyholders. Conservative management. 


Strict business methods. 


GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS 4 AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO \CT AS AGENTS, Apply to the Company. 








22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1881. 















of Policies 


Total Cash Assets. - 


Deduct Capital, - 





Policies written ———— 


: Losses Paid from 1874 to 1883, - ae 


— H.Z. CULVER. jon. WM. H. BRADL 
: D. - gow Mea 4. HOYNE. 
CULVER. R. B. CURRIER. 


American Insurance Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Organized A. D. 1859. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Pian. Insurance confined to pecting Pouses, 
Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. No 


perty situated in Chieago or any large city. Number 
tten from 1859 to 18*1, 364.322. In force, 105,817. 
CASH CAPITAL, 9200,/000. 
- $884,669 74 
Re-Insurance Reserve and all eter liability, - . - - 364,553 67 
Cash Surplus as regneds Policy-Holders, - + + + $520,106 07 
- + + = = 200,000 00 
Cash Sarplus as aan Stockholders, - * * * * $320,106 07 
nstallment Notes on hand January 1, 1881, - = -* $1,007,299 25 





- @6 879,737 19 


DI CTORS. 
. How. H.N. HIBBARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER. 
low. J.M. BARLEY. LOYAL L. MUNN, 
NICHOLAS 


OFFICERS. 


M.S. CULVER, Pres. Mon, H.N. HIBBARD, Vice Free L. CURRIER, Ber'p 
. MOTHER, Trew. EB. CURRIED, Gen igus ars 


sat 


~ 


Liberality and accommodation 


The Twenty-first Annual Statement 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


a or LEDGER ASSETS, JaN. 1sT, 


bab. Senguentiapesunsrenuenniaaliaedl $35,980,997 62 
INCOME, 

TIER, « antacccaseseccsnccetecscacoesens $6,832,946 06 

Interest and Rents.............sscecceeees 1,773,705 61 

Net profit on Investments................ 120,047 76 7% 


$44, 716,697 05 07 05S 
oe 

















DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
«Bape RES RARE OD 507,564 84 
Boveeenms. Surrender Values, and An- 
as diadneebinbsienstrenetaahiibhses 2,106,410 04 
es Endowment and Matured 
NP sccsccncscssesscccesseses 178,963 09 
Total Paid Eyton peenea $4,792,937 97 97 
Di vidend on Capita 
and C 
ae ral Expen 
State, County, and City Taxes. . 88,848 70 
Net Case Assets, Dec. SisT, 1880......... $38,409.844 02 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Borte eercecccccovccecorccs 053,475 50 
United States Stoc ous. iain name nies #O 51s 808 00 
State Biocke, Sy 4 Stocks, and Stocks 
authorized b; ¢ Laws of the State 
t,t. re 8,987,422 47 
Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 


8 secured 
a "yatate in | 





d under foreclosure...... 8,368,363 62 

Cash on hand, in cote and other de. 

itories, on interest and in transit 
Eines ne tiene AB 2,183,007 23 

Due from Agents on account of Pre- 
Bice secccovecees eidechieeesebeckeusenes 239,421 32 
$38,409,844 02 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
eoeccenecoecce cocceesegooececoesoocoes 1,521,051 28 
Interest and Rents due and accrued..... 363,808 66 

Premiums due and tn process of collec- 

tion Gus premiums paid in advance, 
Ss dhae eee erate esestresnerutenee 163,339 00 
petecred PRED. cccccccccscccescosonse 650,559 36 


‘otal Assets, Dec. 31, 1880. ».. $41,108,602 32 32 
OTAL LIABILITIES, includ 
serve for reinsurance of "aiating 


PONTIES.. .cccccccapecceece coe eocccccccos - 81,880,306 11 11 
Tera Undivided Surplas...... $9,228,204 21 
belongs (as compu 

Policies in general class.............. 4,045,064 21 

Of which belongs (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class.............. 4,283,230 00 
Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,170,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the andivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, } Acruanies, 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the accounts, and counted and examined in 
detail the aasets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

: BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
James M. HALSTED, Henry 8. TERRELL, 
THomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
aecounts at the close of the year. 


BUARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
George > Morgan, John D. Jones, 
George T. Afct Rob't —— poomete, 
Henry A. ribut, 

Henry F. Spaulding, 
Will'om FF 
William A. b eclock, 
Parker Hat 

William G. “tT nbert, 

















James W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, Gocras G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8 Young, José F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. mmins, ow. J “. bene 

bert Bliss. Ww ween 
Danie! PD. Lord, Stephen a H. P’ illips, 
James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey, 


Horace Porter, Charles G. Landon, 


Edward W. Lambert, 


B. ¥. Rancolph, | eodore Weston, 
Alanson Trask, Alexander P. Irvin, 
John Sloa’e, De Witt Cuyter, 
Ashbel Gr: en, Louts Fitzgerald 
famuel PR rrowe, William M. Bliss, 
Henrv V: futler, 1 


William Alexander, 
Samuel G. Goodrich, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scorr, Superintendent of Agenci: 


a 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a: 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days, as has been the cus- 
tom beretofore and is still usual with other 


George H. Stuart, 








eom panies, 


} 





OFFICE OF f£HE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 25rz, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Slst December, 1880. 
Premiums on Marine Risksfrom 1st Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 3lst petemeeee, 1500 eons $4,232,675 04 
not mar 


Premiums on n Policies 
Ast January, 1880 ........sccccccesseeeeee 1,495,047 23 


Total Marine Premduinovsenenevess 90/75 088 97 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1880, to 31st December, 


Losses Gusting theca 
DerOd  arins thesame 771,288 08 


The Company has the following Assete— 
4 State of New Yo! 1 


United eee 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premi of the C y for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOO) JOHN ELLIOTT 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLA 


A ‘ 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN 
JaMES LOW 





A. VEN : 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
LPH LEMOYNE. SAMUEL \ ‘WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
AH O. LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE 
ME.DODGE, WILLIAM H. F Froud, 
ROYAL PHELPS. PETER V. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HAND. HORACE K. THURBE 
SonN D. HEWLETT WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


HENRY COLLIN 
Bare, JOHN L. RIKER 


J, D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LPR INSURANCE GO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . + + + « + « $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities ... «ee 13, 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . 82,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


» UNITE STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED i850. 


wa 
CHA 





*e 
oe 








CASH ASSETS, 
$5, 141,224.47. 
Lore 8 rf sean At faNnea MENT. _ 
LITY TO 'O THE IN 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Seorctosy H. BURFORD, dot 
THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 

JAS. 8. “> n+ ym 
ae iden 





A. 8. WixcH 
Vice-President. 


R. E. BEeExcuer, 
Secretary. 








MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 








































see 


ae ee 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIF 





Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


January Ast, 1881. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 


Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums...... hnbehbai6o secu hdsabesatedeomwennes 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1st, 1880............ 


$7,014,819 59 
367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 


Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 


SI. co nevnenecunndends ssscccunbincatveness 2,635,877 95 
Less interest accrued Jan. let, 1880........ ecescccece 317,989 11— 2,317,888 84—$8,964,719 41 
$47,150,151 07 
a) ‘yO’ Ly a) 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 37 
Endowments matured and discounted, tocluding reversionary addi- . 
EEL II LODE RE oT ee EN 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
Tee OO COMIN co 560 6hh 006 ececncsescnebecenssacesestncsees 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, ageucy expenses, and physicians’ fees... 770,804 30 


Olfice aud law expeuses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 


822,910 64— $5,806,080 24 
$41,344,120 85 





ASSETS. 


Cash ip bank, on hand, and fp transit (since received)......-....0- $852,028 10 
luvested in United States, New York City, and other etocks (mar- 

het value $16,706,908 GB)... .ccccccsccccccccccccccccccccsccccees 14,925,174 09 
I nc cnnds ade 2dabsnvedenedeoneennennbesededes s6000000048 5,029,324 59 
Bonds aud mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 

pany as additional collateral security)............+-seeeeeeeeee 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,540...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans ov existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,975,000)..........cccceeeceeeeeees 507,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, ‘due sub- 

GE OO GO. BR, BE ic cccccccccccvscvcccccceesesee aeneee 387,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 

iu liabilities)...... esi ideetenil hirtinevdédediaraseaneenede aoe F 204,852 99 
Es cninn ceebeaksseeten saecdneebenseeeencesebees 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881............0..0000 es 357,167 37—$41,344,120 85 


Excess of market value of securities over cust... 


$1,859,813 96 


“A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insuraiwe Department of the Stale of New 


York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, 


Appropriated as follows : 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan, Ist, 1881 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.............. 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 
Annuities, due and unpaid................ 0 .e- ee 





$43,183,934 81 


ote cccecccccccces $335,195 40 


198,761 98 
109,643 96 
5,204 25 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle pet premium, non-participating at 


5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. ........... 


eeneaves nts capeee 36,473,691 79 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 


Reserved for premiums pald in advance.......... 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent............:.. 


Tee e eee eT eee e eee 


14,084 62 
$38,888,837 82 





edecseesesee ee eeeecees cnee s+ +O45295,096 99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,006 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Year 6,946 Policies. have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. 

Number of (San: 1; 1, 1878, 45 605. 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. 

Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. 


Death- ( 1876, $1,547,645. 





( Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,473. 
Amount | Jan. 1, 1878, 127,901,887. 

Jan. 1, 1879, 125,232,144. 
at risk. | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 


Divisible ( Jan. 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 


Income ( 1876, $1,906,950. : 
| 1877, 1,638, 128. 1877, 1,867,457. | Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claims { 1878, 1,687,676. from { 1878, 1,948,665. Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436. 
1879, 1,569,854. 2,033,650. Jan. 1st, 1830, 3,120,371. 
paid. (1880, 1,731,721. Interest. | 1880; 2,317,889. 4per cent. (| Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295,090. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERs, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. 0' DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., } 
HENRY TUCE, MLD., 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


§ Medical Examiners, 


EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

HENRY TUCK, M.D., 

ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


VicesPresident and Actuary. 











Old and Boung. 


WHO SETS THE FASHIONS? 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Wao eets the fashions, I'd like to know, 
For the little people beneath the snow ? 
And are they working a weary while, 
To dress themselves in the latest style ? 





There’s Mrs. Primrose, who used to be 
The very picture of modesty. 

Plain were her dresses, but now she goes 
With crimps and fringes and furbelows. 


And even Miss Buttercup puts on airs 
+ Because the color in vogue sbe wears; 

And as for Dandelion, dear me! 

A vainer creature you ne’er will see. 


When Mrs. Poppy—that dreadful flirt— 
Was younger, she wore but one plain skirt ; 
But now IJ notice, with great surprise, 
She’s several patterns of largest size. 


The Fuchsia sisters—those lovely belles [—- 
Improve their styles as the mode compels; 
And, thougheverybody is loud iu their praise, 
They ne’er depart from their modest ways. 


And the Pansy family must have found 
Queen Elizabeth's wardrobe underground, 
For in velvets and satins of every shade 
Throughout the season they’re all arrayed. 


Pinks and Daisies and all the flowers 
Change their fashions, as we change ours; 
And those who knew them in olden days 
Are mystitied by their modern wuys. 


Who sets the fashions, I’d like to know, 
For the little people beneath the snow ? 
And are they busy a weary while 

Dressing themselves in the latest style? 





AN APRIL FOOL. 
( Concluded.) 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


THINGS went on smoothly fora few weeks, 
If Mrs. Allen was lofty and condescending 
to the servants, she was not exacting. She 
meant to assure ber position before fully 
occupying it. She was looking about her, 
surveying her track, as it were, laying rails, 
but not yet ready to put on hertrain. Adeline 
seemed to recover strength in the pure air 
of Haddon. She emerged from her room very 
soon, and in delicate wrappers and exquisite 
caps spent her days on the parlor or library 
sofas, covered with the soft folds of a crim- 
son shawl, on which her lovely little hands 
lay in fine relief, and from under which 
peeped the tiniest feet in close-fitting velvet 
slippers, the very coquetry of invalidism. 
Behind the scenes she snarled, teased, fret- 
ed, and made life a burden generally to 
each of her relatives. Her tongue was sharp 
er than a javelin, and her natural intelli 
gence enabled her, in her warped moral con- 
dition, to make her words like spears, that 
always hit a vital spot. Her mother bore 
with her nobly. Actress as Mrs. Allen was, 
she was a very conscientious actress, and 
experience had taught her that she who 
does not always remember her audience is 
or may be at handis very apt to destroy 
‘the unities,” on which Mr. Crummles so 
wisely insisted. Alfred devoted himself at 
first to theinvalid. He wasso sorry for her, 
so struck by her patience, her fluent piety, 
her sighs, her martyr-like resignation, and the 
gratitude, so mingled with saintly humility, 
with which she received all his attentions. 
Mrs. Allen sat by the dear invalid much of 
the time, with some fine work in her taper 
fingers; or « volume of solid worth, over 
which she yawned horribly—when Alfred 
was not looking. It had entered this wise 
woman’s head that possibly a better scheme 
than marrying her host to Clementine 
might be accomplished. She had gauged 
Alfred Horton pretty thoroughly in a 
week’s time. She understood his weakness 
of constitution, his want of what we call 
mother wit, his almost infantile simplicity 
of character, aud his unworldliness; but 
ehe did not perceive the strength of his 
heart. She imagined that. her oldest 
daughter’s invalid graces, her airs of moral 
loftiness, her part of suffering saint would 
awaken in Alfred that tender and pitying 
compassion that, longing to help and cher- 
ish a weak, unhappy woman which some- 
times (very rarely) men of that type mis- 
take for love. Adeline understood the 
situation and uodertook it. She threw 
herseif onto Alfred’s kindness with an 





entire abandonment that insensibly flat, / 
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tered and attfacted him. Never before had 


he been leaned on, looked up to, made the 
stay and support of any human being. It 
was a subtly sweet experience and had its 
own successes; but not.the success her 
mother intended and hoped for. Alfred was 
not strong enough to bear thestrain. He felt 
himself, indeed, inferior to this angel and 
eager to ‘‘ minister” to her, asshe expressed 
it; but the position was not only novel, it 
was fulse, and at last it bored him. Noth- 
ing bores and exasperates average bumapity 
more than exalted goodness in one of its 
compeers, Every-day, jolly, practical 
goodness, the “‘ fruits” by which we know 
trees of food and healing, does not disturb 
our self-love or weary our intellectual fiber 
by the strain of forever looking up. As 
the Summer came on, and Alfred was forced 
in common politeness to drive his guests 
about the beautiful country—drives from 
which Adeline was necessarily excluded— 
he found a vivid charm in the abundant 
health, beauty, and vivacity of Clementine. 
The girl developed a taste for fishing, one 
of Alfred’s favorite pursuits, and he must 
show her the flashing trout-brooks he knew 
so well. Hours they sat together by still, 
dark povls, where the cold water held great 
jewel-spotted fish, not easily to be tempted. 
More hours they wandered together in the 
fields after wild strawberries, splendid tufts 
of ‘‘ painted-cup,” heaps of ox-eyed daisies, 
with which they decked the house; or in the 
woods, after mosses, birch-bark, shining 
or fragrant outgrowths of the black leaf- 
mold; and the youth delighted to teach the 
maiden all his well-studied forest lore—the 
differing bark of trees, the classes of fungi, 
the varieties of microscopic shells that 
abound in our wouds, the delicate diversity 
of vines that carpet the great roots of trees 
and weave their intricate drapery over dead 
logs, fallen and decaying. 

it was all new to Clem, and she liked it. 
Her nature was simple, selfish, gay. She 
was a child, and her mother’s traits Adeline 
only shared. Clem had no policy, no man- 
agement about her. She meantto enjoy 
herself and let consequences alone. But 
Alfred fell day by day more deeply in love 
with this bright, strong young creature. He 
rested on her strength with a feeling of re- 
lief, after Adeline had worn upon his 
patience and exhausted his first sympathy. 
Indeed, now that she began to see her 
sister taking this place in Alfred’s 
estimation, Adeline’s saintship, being 
flimsy in its nature, gave way. She be- 
gan to scold, to fret, to shoot her poi- 
soned arrows about freely, until even Alfred 
opened his honest eyes with astonishment, 
and Mrs. Allen found it best to apologize for 
** poor Addy’s extreme nervous irritability,’ 
and put things in so pitiful and plausible a 
light that her host at last felt a deep pity 
for the sufferer and reproached himself for 
heartlessness. Mrs. Allen, too, sure of her 
position, became imperious and exacting 
with the servants. Hiram did not take 
offense at once; but Delia was furious. 

‘‘Ef she thinks she’s goin’ to drive and 
haw-gee me this way, now she won’t do it, 
Hiram, jest as sure as my name’s Delye 
Carter. 1 a’n’t her waiter, nor her slave, 
nuther. If so be I was, I'd leave-by day- 
light to-morrer. I can’t leave Alfred. His 
ma left me in charge, so to speak, seemin’ly, 
of her boy. More’n that, I feel to be kind 
of related tohim. You an’ me have sum- 
mered an’ wintered him quite a spell— 
fetched him up, as ye may say; and there 
a’n’t nobody like that woman a-goin’ to pull 
me up by the roots. I declar for’t!” 

“Softly, softly, Delye. Don’t fly off the 
handle. The world a’n’t a-comin’ to an end 
becos you hear thunder. (They hain’t come 
here to live, ’*nd—” 

**Hain’t they!” Delia interrupted, with 
scorn. ‘‘ You’re everlastin’ sure o’ that, 
be ye?” That’s where I ain't. I dono how 
‘tis, men folks can’t never see through 
wimmen. Why, Hiram Cotton, that wo- 
man means to stay here forever ’n’ amen. 
Thet’s what she’s a-schemin’ and a-smilin 
apd a-bossin’ round for. l’ve kep’ an eye 
on her, I tell ye. I’ve seen through her 
softly ways. Fust she thought our Alfred 
was goin’ to be took in by that Adeline! 
She see he was real tender-hearted and piti- 
ful like, aud felt as sorry for that besom as 
though she was a sufferin saint! Saint! 
There ain’t no great of saintness got hold o’ 
her. She’s_selfish ‘nd hystericky—that’s 
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what she is; and uglier’n all. possessed be- 
sides. He got awful tired of her. I knowed 
he would. Folks get tired of havin’ even a 
cobweb forever hangin’ onto em. I didn’t 
fee] no concern about her ketchin’ of him; 
but t’other one has fetched him, sure’s 
you're born.” 

‘‘Well, you do beat all, Delye, for seein’ 
through a millstun when there’s a hole in’t. 
Ican’t say but what it’s so. I a’n’t real 
observin’ about sech matters; but, ef ’tis so, 
why, she’s aclever girl enough, Clementiny 
is. Kinder cherk and actyve. I dono but 
what she’ll do better by him then a softlier, 
more pernickity cretur would. He’s sort 
o’ limpsy. Alferd is good as gold, ye 
know; but sort o’ limpsy. Won’t never set 
the river afire, as folks say; but then ye 
don’t want to set it afire, as I knowof. I 
shouldn’t wonder, now, if she kind of 
smarted him up, if ’tis so reelly.” 


‘‘Oh! my land!” ejaculated Delia, in an 
accent of despair, setting down her pan of 
greens witha bang. ‘‘Can’t you never see 
an inch beyond your nose, man alive? Ef 
he marries her, why he marries the hull on 
’em, besom an’ all. They'll all settle right 
down on their lees. Mis’ Allen, she'll rewl 
an’ reign till the’ a’n’t no kingdom left; an’ 
Ad’line, she’ll fret, ’n scold, ’n make b’lieve 
pious from one year’s end to another; an’ 
Clementiny, she'll let things slide; an’ Al- 
ferd, he’ll be picked to bits betwixt ’em, 
jest like a angle-worm that’s throwed toa 
brood o’chickins, I can’t set by an’ see it; 
now, there! As sure as you’re born, I'l] up 
an’ write to Doctor Packard, this blessed 
day.” 

So she did. And the Doctor, who had 
taken his wife on a journey—one of their 
very rare holidays—received three weeks 
after date, the following letter: 


“ HADDON SENTER 


July the twenty-one. 
** DOCTER PACKERD 


“deer Sir, I now take up my Pen to informe 
you wee ar all well Hoping you engoy the 
saim blessing. i wish docter you wood Come 
up bear soon ; ithink Thinges is not A going 
as They hed aught too; i kno you are a Well- 
wisher to Alferd horton esq. and 1 take lib- 
berty for to innform you that you had Beter 
come to huddon considerbel quick. 

“ Yours to command DELIA CARTER,” 


‘Good gracious!” exclaimed the Doctor, 
as he read and re-read this pithy epistle. 
‘Penelope! read this letter. What on 
earth is the woman driving at, du you sup- 
pose?” 

Mrs. Packard laughed as she read, then 
laid the paper down, and thought it over. 
“I’m sure I don’t know,” she said, at last. 
“Delia is a sensible woman, and straight- 
forward, too, though she does spell abom- 
inably. I don’t think, Doctor, she would 
write such a letter without some reason. I 
don’t myself think Ann Allen would do 
anything out of the way. She is a very 
carcful woman about the proprieties.” 


“‘ Hang the proprieties!” said the Doctor. 
‘I'm not troubled, and I don’t believe Delia 
is, about that sort of nonsense. But that 
Allen woman is a cat; yes, a cat! I told 
you so, Penny, long since, if you choose to 
remember; and if she is scratching my boy, 
I'll see about it. Put me up a clean shirt, 
Penny. I'll go to Haddon by the ten-forty 
train, as sure as you live.” 

‘Don’t be a goose, Doctor!” said Mrs. 
Packard, calmly. ‘I dare say Delia don’t 
like to abdicate, and I know Ann Allen 
likes to reign, ‘It isher nature to,’ as the 
hymn-book says; and your ward, you can’t 
deny, needs aruler and governor. Think 
of the tramps, last spring. My grass has 
never gotien over their feet.” 

““Can’t you see for yourself, then, the 
boy needs some good advice? I shouldn’t 
wonder if the cat herself has caught him.” 

“* Doctor!” 

And, having shot this Parthian ar- 
tow, the Doctor went off to order his horse, 
and 1a au heur’s time was on the way to 
Haddon. He thought long and deeply 
about his ward. Some idea of the cause of 


Delia’s urgency entered his brain; but he- 


was an old mun anda wise man, and he 
a how vain interference is in love af- 
airs. 

If he had wanted to interfere, he had 
come too late; for,as he drove up to the 
door of Alfred’s house, his keen eyes 
Caught a glimpse of two people in a shady 
corner of the garden, in an unmistakable 
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attitude of lovers—Alfred, with his arm 
about Clementine, lifting her pretty face 
toward his own with the other hand; a face 
blushing, yet saucy, while his was all alight 
with the rapture of a first passion, 

The Doctor sighed. He had builded bet- 
ter than he knew when he sent Alfred home 
to Haddon; but hetried to be philosophic 
about it. He found no one in the parlor. 
Adeline had been worse for two or three 
days. Clementine’s outlook had exaspera- 


‘ted her jealous soul to the utmost, and her 


frail physique suffered in sympathy; so 
Mrs. Allen was busy in her room, trying to 
avert hysterics as best she might. The 
Doctor marched straight through the house 
to the kitchen, where Delia was at work. 

‘*Oh! Doctor, why didn’t you come right 
off?” was her greeting. 

‘*Out of town, Delia. What's the mat- 
ter here?” 

‘I mistrusted you wa’n't to hum. I'd 
ought to have wrote ag’in, an’ told ye twas 
past helpin’ now.” 

** What is? Do speak out, woman.” 

‘I'll holler ef that ll serve your turn, 
Doctor; but ’twon’t avail nothing. Alferd’s 
gone an’ been an’ doneit. He’s promised 
to that Clementiny.” 

‘‘Why, Delia! Can't be. She’s a little 
girl, I thought, in school.” 

** Well, I guess not! She’s all of nine- 
teen year old, ef she’s a day; nigh as big 
as I be and han’some asa pictur’. 1 don’t 
mind her. She ain’t here nor there, only ’t 
she ain’t half good for Alferd; but the 
thing on’t is, that besom of a girl, that’s 
always and forever a-ailin’, and their ma, 
that’s forever an’ always a-bossin’, is a-goin’ 
to set down here for the term of their 
nateral lives. And Hiand me, we’re a-goin’ 
to quit.” 

The.Doctor tried.to calm Delia’s mingled 
grief and rage; and, at Inst, by assuring her 
that, by the terms of his mother’s will, 
Alfred could not marry till he was of age, 
without forfeiting his property (a clause 
the Doctor had insisted on her inserting, in 
view of the boy’s miniature and simple 
nature), Delia consented to stay with him 
till the catastrophe arrived. 


Then Alfred appeared, to welcome his 
old friend, so joyful, so alert, so exulting, 
that Dr. Packard relented in his heart aud 
almost wished he had let that will alone. 
It took but a few hours to make him well 
acquainted with the characters of the three 
women; aud then he recanted and was glad 
of his Loy’s respite. Mrs. Allen discovered 
at once that here wasa hostile influence, 
and Adeline hated the man who made light 
of her hysteric miseries with medical au- 
thority. Alfred himself felt a pang of dis- 
may when this clause in the will was re- 
called to his mind, putting off his perfect 
happiness so long; but, with compunction of 
heart that he should have been pained by 
avy wish of his mother’s, he recovered his 
equanimity directly, and Clem was not in 
love tnough to care. To tell the truth, she 
merely liked her lover. It was at the stern 
command of her mother alone that she ac- 
cepted him. She had an honest feminine 
instinct which warned her that this man 
was not the man she ought to marry; but 
she had been trained to obedience and she 
did not cure for any one else, so it was easy 
to accept the situation—far easier than to 
contest it. Mrs. Allen was raging inwardly, 
though her manner was never more gracious 
or her smiles more sweetand frequent. The 
Doctor rapidly acquired a repugnance for 
her such as some men have for a snake, and 
was more brusque to her than even his 
rough wont. She at once announced that, 
since these *‘imprudent children” had en- 
gaged themselves so rashly, without her 
knowledge, of course, she and her family 
must leave the house at once. Propriety 
forbade their remaining as Alfred’s guest. 
The Doctor offered no objections; but Al- 
fred was indignant, and, after much talk to 
and fro, it was decided that the engagement 
should only be called an ‘‘ understanding,” 
iu order to appease the proprieties and make 
it possible for Mrs. Allen and her daughters 
to remain in Haddon, end not upset all 
their arrangements for the summer. The 
Doctor weat homé rather crestfallen, but 
on the whole pleased. 

“We've got time, Penny,” he said. 
“* We've got anextension. That's all.”” 

“It’s very little to Ann Allen,” said Mrs. 
Packard, sententiously; and perhaps events 





would have justified her prediction, but for 
that one sure thing, the unforeseen. 

Early in August the quiet happiness of 
the Haddon farm-house was broken in upon 
by the sudden arrival of a step-cousin of the 
Allen girls; a young man whom they had 
seen much of in their childhood, but who 
had been now a long time abroad, being 
educated at Oxford and studying his pro- 
fession in Berlin. With just enough money 
to be above want, but by no means rich, 
Frank Rivers had come back to establish 
himself asa physician in Boston, with every 
prospect of a real success. First, however, 
with that longing for natural ties which so 
often strengthens by absence, he set himself 
torecall and renew old associations with the 
few relatives be had left. Mrs. Allen’s 
sister had married his father, when all the 
children were quite young, and, the fami- 
lies then living near each other, the boy 
and girls became playmates and grew up 
into friends. He fought with cross, sickly 
Adeline, who was a year or two the elder; 
and petted Clem, a rosy, bright-eyed child, 
some three years his junior; and when his 
his father died, and he was sent to England, 
the child and the boy had parted in grief 
real enough to last almost six months, 
Now he came in upon their lives like 
a stranger, with all the prestige of a 
friend. He was splendidly handsome, one 
of the typical men scarce seen ina lifetime. 
His fresh blonde complexion, crisp golden 
hair, deep blue eyes, and look of fun and 
sweetness might have bordered on effemi- 
nacy but for the tall, well-built figure; the 
deep, rich voice; the powerful ease of 
every motion; and the vivid bloom of 
health, which ‘‘gave the world assurance of 
aman” in the best sense. Alfred, pale, 
gentle, awkward, long and lean, showed 
beside him to sad disadvantage. And, 
though Mrs. Allen felt anything but glad 
to see this opposing influence, as she in- 
stinctively felt it, enter her obedient circle, 
she could not in common propriety with- 
hold the welcome expected of her, and 
Alfred’s generous soul went out at once to- 
ward a friend of bis future family. 


Poor Alfred! The result of this incur- 
sion, evident enough to any observer, came 
almost before it was due in the nature of 
things. Clementine, with the headlong 
fervor of youth and selfishness, fell fathoms 
deep in love at once with this conquering 
hero; and their drives and walks and 
talks together; their companiouship, in 
doors and out, though watched over, cir- 
cumvented, and disappointed by the Argus- 
eyed policy of the mother, who infinitely 
preferred a very manageable son-in-law, 
with thousands instead of hundreds for in- 
come, to a strong and self-willed man, who 
knew her thoroughly and never had allowed 
her, even in his boyhood, to guide or control 
him, were becoming dangerously pleasant 
to Frank. 

Alfred was not jealous; not even percep- 
tive. His simple faith in Clementine was 
able to endure greater stress than her evi- 
dent pleasure in renewing an old friend- 
ship; his honest, unworldly soul argued, 
with the logic of such a nature, that she 
would not have become engaged to him if 
she had not loved him, and if she loved, or 
rather because she loved him, she could 
have no heart-room for any other man. 

But Clem knew better. She had found 
out that she did not love Alfred enough to 
marry him; and when her mother remon. 
strated with her for accepting Frank’s too 
evident devotion, there was a sharp and 
angry scene, in which, as usual, the mother 
conquered, and Clem assumed the airs of 
injury and coldness toward Frank best cal- 
culated to bring his passion to a climax. 
One fine September day, Alfred had gone 
early in the morning to the village, to at- 
tend to some business about the farm, and, 
not finding the man he went to see at home, 
he returned much sooner than he was ex- 
pected, and found all the family at break- 
fast; but hehad breakfasted early, and, feel- 
ing a headache, to which he was subject, 
coming on with unusual severity, he went 
up a flight of outer stairs, that led to the 
servants’ rooms, and so through to his own 
apartment, without being seen or heard. 
His north window was open and all the 
blinds closed. The day was sultry, one of 
the ‘‘three hot days” always allotted to 
September, and he pushed his sofa close to 
the casement, in order to get the fresh air. 
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Délia came in‘soon, to attend to his room, 
which she never allowed any one else to 
touch; but he cautioned her not to let 
the family know he was at home and ill, 
for Mrs. Allen’s pertinacious attentions 
always tired him. So he lay there in 
a cool quietness that soothed the sharp 
throb in his temples; and at last dozed into 
a light sleep, from which earnest voices 
aroused him. A wide two-storied verandah 
ran on the north side of the house, and 
just by his window stood a group of chairs, 
for it was a favorite resort of his friends in 
hot summer noons; so that now, Mrs. Al- 
len being busied with Adelive, who suf- 
fered from the heat excessively, Clem had 
taken her book to the upper verandah, and 
Frank had followed her, having watched 
his chance. There had been much pouting 
on her part and questioning on his, before 
Alfred awoke, and the first words the in- 
voluntary listener heard were: 

“Oh! Frank! don’t! Don’t talk about 
it. MothersaysI must marryhim. I have 
promised, I shall disgrace myself and her 
if I don’t. I must! I must!” And here 
the voice broke in low sobs. 

‘*My darling Clem, you mustnot. Don’t 
you know you love me best?” 

‘*Ye-ye-yes!” sobbed the girl, with an 
unhesitating frankness that showed this 
was not her first confession. 

Alfred was paralyzed, and Frank went 
on: ‘‘ Then you must know it is wrong and 
disgraceful to marry him and not me.” 

‘But Mother!” returned the girl. ‘I 
must mind Mother. If I don’t, she’ll make 
me, anyway. She never will let me marry 
you, in the world, Frank, She gave me ap 
awful talking to only last week. She says 
I shall ruin all our prospects; that she is 
poor and Addy sick; and you can’t support 
us all, and Alfred can. She says she wants 
a home in her old age; and oh! I can’t tell 
everything she said. It was too dreadful.’ 

‘* Nonsense!” answered the man beside 
her. ‘I'd like to see her help it.” 

Just here Alfred, awake to his position, 
moved, the sofa creaked, and the two fled 
away, thinking the housemaid was order- 
ing the chambers, and had, perhaps, 
overheard them; but they left behind 
them a misery they could not compre- 
hend—thut keen, first wound which 
loss of trust and love inflict only on 
such a tender, simple soul as this. In vain 
he fought against the witness of his own 
ears. He had heard unmistakable words, 
sobs, kisses. The wreck of his life had 
come in a few short minutes, and he was 
stunned, heartsick, incredulous. He had 
loved, did love Clementine with the whole 
force of his loving nature; with the cling- 
ing, headlong, fatthful passion that belongs 
rather to woman than to man. For the 
very reason that he had lain at her feet and 
worshiped her, she had not responded to 
him. It was Frank, the strong, dominant, 
incisive man, who could capture her by 
force of arms and rule over her, to whom 
she yielded. Her place was the woman’s 
place beside him; her relation to Alfred 
was unnatural and chilling. Like most 
weak tyrants, she hated a slave, but abased 
herself before a real master. 

But reason was not of any moment to the 
grieving lover who lay there cut to the 
heart, his very physical nature gave way 
under this shock. He had been so guard- 
ed, so tenderly cared for that sorrow found 
him helpless; and when Delia stole up, 
after dinner, to see if his head was better, 
sbe found him tossivg with fever, and dis- 
patched Hiram directly to telegraph Dr. 
Packard. It was weeks before Alfred re- 
covered from his illness. Frank Rivers 
had gone to Boston at once, without telling 
Mrs. Allen his plans for the future; but he 
kept up a constant correspondence with 
Clem, who drove or walked daily to the 
village, her mother being too busy with 
both the invalids to watch her goings ana 
comings, and rather giving the girl the 
credit of extreme anxiety about hei lover, 
now that she might lose him. 

Very slowly Alfred recovered. His fever- 
ish symptoms went a long time before he 
regained avy strength. He remained list- 
less, feeble, wretched, in a most unaccounte 
able way to Doctor Packard, who found 
for once a patient on whom his favorite 
tonic had no effect, who resisted every ex- 
periment and defied all skill. Mrs. Allen 
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Frank Rivers’s way again, and she consid- 
ered that her care and anxiety for Alfred 
made her position in relation to him more 
obvious to the world and more positive to 
Clementine. Doctor Packard had no au- 
thority to send her away; though he did 
forbid her or her daughter to enter the sick- 
room, on any pretext, their presence so evi- 
dently hightened the young man’s fever 
and increased all his bad symptoms. 

It was late in February before he at 
length came down-stairs, the very shadow 
of himself. He had fought a battle within 
those four walls, and had conquered; but 
it was a victory worse than defeat. He knew 
that he never could recover from it; but 
he prayed for life as earnestly as in his 
secret soul he desired death, and life had 
come back to him. 

His first day down-stairs was made as 
pleasant for him as Mrs. Allen knew how. 
Everything in his special baunt, the library, 
was exquisitely bright, fresh, and cheery. 
Two or three roses perfumed the air slightly; 
the fire burned with that soft, talkative 
purr and crackle so soothing to the ear; 
and the sofa was spread with an Afghan 
Clein had beguiled the tedious hours in 
knitting—a covering warm and rich as the 
drapery of autumnal hills. But Alfred 
was languid, careless, absorbed. His eye 
did not brighten at lem's entrance, or his 
weary lips smile at her cheerful tones. He 
was evidently extremely wenk, Mrs. Allen 
saw; further she did not comprehend. 
But the next day he asked to see her alone, 
and, fixing bis sad eyes on her, as she drew 
a chair up to the sofa, he said, gently: 
“Dear Mrs, Allen, I cannot marry Clemen- | 
tine.” 

She could not believe her ears. He had 
to repeat his words. And then came a tor- 
rent he was little able to stem—dquestions, 
reproaches, anger, contempt; for the disap- 
pointed schemer, for once, got the better of 
the cautious woman, and the true fiber of 
her superficial good-breeding showed in all 
its native coarseness. It made no difference 
what she said. Alfred only looked more 
and more weary, but spoke only to repeat 
his words. He gave no reason, no excuse, 
in no way tried to defend himself. The 
truth he would never tell, for Clementine’s 
sake; and his simple, honest nature gave 
him no help of ready-witted artifice or 
adroit glossing of facts. All he could say 
was ‘‘I cannot marry her,” and further 
than that he refused to speak. 

The interview left him dreadfully ex- 
bausted and Mrs. Allen furious. She tele- 
graphed for Dr. Packard; but no reasoning 
or advice from his faithful old friend served 
further than to change the one reiterate sen- 
tence from ‘‘I cannot” to ‘‘ I will not.” 

‘* He is a perfect fool !” was Mrs. Allen’s 
summing up of the matter, at the end of a 
long talk with Dr. Packard. 

“Perhaps so,” said the Doctor, dryly. 
** He was born on the first of April.” 

But the angry parent conld not take a 
joke. For the first time in her life, she was 
foiled; and when she withdrew her forces 
and departed from Haddon, she took her 
revenge by declaring far and near that she 
had found out too late that Mr. Horton was 
imbecile, and she could not sacrifice a 
daughter to such a fate. 

Clementine, however, was mightily re- 
lieved, as well as astonished. She had pen- 
etration enough to discover that Alfred had 
loved her utterly and entirely, and she’ac- 
cepted her mother’s version of bis action in 
the matter as the only rational explanation. 
Frank Rivers was glad and ready to console 
her; and Mrs. Allen, for fear her world 
should discover that Clementine had been 
refused by any man, was eager to have her 
well married; and early the next spring the 
ceremony took place; but in the meantime 
our April fool suffered with pangs that bave 
beset many a wise man. It did not occur 
to him that he had done more than the sim- 
plest duty in releasing Clementine. He 
thought it would bea sin for her to marry him 
when she loved Frank Rivers; and he knew 
well her mother would force her to do so, if 
she once knew what reason was to be given 
for Alfred’s desire tu break his engagement. 
Simple as he was in the world’s ways, he 
had learned to fear Mrs. Allen’s resolute 
will and unscrupulous management. For 
weeks he had studied his own course of 
action, unable to ask advice from man and 
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She was unwilling to throw Clementine in | praying for strength to do right every hour. THE MILL OF FREYA. 


Strength came; but when the struggle was 
over mind and body gave way. The very 
light of his life, the desire of his heart was tak- 
en away from him, and he would have died, 
except for one end he had in view, to attain 
which he must needs live to his majority. 
To this end, he took every care of himself; 
and as his life came feebly back, it seemed 
to be the object of his whole being to seek 
out and help the needy, the sick, and, above 
all, the unhappy. For miles about Haddon 
his gentle, sad face and attenuated figure 
were known and welcomed in every house 
where any suffering dwelt, and he had lov- 
ing friends everywhere; but he never left 
his home again. Dr. Packard, well past 
the allotted age of man, came often to see 
him; but wondered more and more each 
time what had sapped the springs of this 
young life and so utterly drained it of all 
force andenjoyment. But he never knew 
till the summer after Alfred’s majority, 
when he was suddenly called to Haddon. 
Delia met him at the door, with her apron 
to her eyes. 

‘‘He’s a-goin’, Doctor. He’s a-sinkin’ 
away jest like a drift o’ snow under the 
rain. I'd ha’ sent for ye quite a spel] back; 
but he wouldn't hear toit. ‘There can’t 
po livin’ man do me no good, Delye,’ says 
he, kind o’ mournful, yet sorter happy like. 
‘I don’t want to live no longer,’ says he. 
‘I've stayed here too long a’ready. I want 
to go home.’ Mercy me! I thought I 
should give right out; but I held on, and I 
says, says I: ‘Don’t ye talk so, Alfred. I 
wouldn’t. What’s Hiram an’ me‘a-goin’ to 
do, that’s loved ye like our own this—” 

The Doctor could hear no more. He put 
Hannah gently aside, and with soft, yet hur- 
ried steps went up to Alfred’s room. A 
fair, thin shadow, with great bright eyes, 
looked up at him as he entered, and a slight 
smile lit the wan features that were the very 
mold of death, but for that living look and 
the panting breath that still moved the lips. 
With the instinct of his profession, the Doc- 
tor found and poured out a restorative, 
which he made the patient swallow, a few 
drops at atime, till the dying flame was for 
a moment rekindled, and Alfred hastened 
to use the vanishing strength of voice to 
say: 
‘*Doctor! Don’t think I did not love her. 
I found accidentally she loved Rivers best. 
I did what I could for her. Life, love, poe- 
sessions—she will have all, God bless 
her.” 

The glow died from his face. Oneof 
those so-called delusions that illuminate the 
last hour came to bless him. His quivering, 
half-closed eyelids opened, a light of won- 
drous joy flashed upward from the great 
irids, he sprang from the pillow with e» 
tended arms, cried ‘‘ Mother!” and the body 
fell backward like the clod it was, for the 
soul had gone home. 

A few days after, Mis. Allen and Mrs. 
Rivers were asked, after the funeral services 
were over, to remain and hear Mr. Horton’s 
will. A comfortable annuity was left to 
Hiram and to Delia; Squire Horton’s watch 
and chain to the Doctor; his mother’s trink- 
ets to Mrs. Packard; two thousand dollars 
a year to Mrs. Allen and Adeline for the 
life of both or either; and the remainder of 
his property to Mrs. Francis Rivers, “in 
memory of September 6th, 18—.” Clem 
looked at her mother in astonishment. Delia 
exclaimed: ‘“fhe very day he was took sick 
so sudden!” 

But that afforded no clue to Clem’s giddy 
head. She took her portion of this world’s 
goods and enjoyed it. 

‘* Poor Alfred!” said Mrs. Packard. ‘‘ He 
was afool to waste his money on that heart- 
less girl or Ann Allen either.” 

“Well, Penny,” retorted the Doctor, ‘I 
wish you and I may be fools enough to have 
such an honest crowd of mourners as 
swarmed in Haddon church yesterday. 
Lame and halt and poor and blind and sor- 
row-smitten—not a dry eye in the lot. I 
dare say he wasafool. The children of 
this world are wiser in this generation than 
the children of light.” 





A cCOUNTRYMAN from New Hawmpshire, 
who had never heard of a bicycle, came to Boe- 
ton, and when he beheld a youth whirling 
along upon one of those airy vehicles he 
broke out into soliloquy thus: “ Ain’ 
that queer? Who'd ever ’spect te see a man 
ridin’ a hoop-skirt F’ 














BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


‘*Wirntm the Grotto of Freya is a meadow, and on 
the meadow isa mill, in which old men and women 
are ground. Young and naughty children are ground 
into good ones.”—Scandinavian Tradition. 








Ho ! grinder at the magic mill, 
I bring you grist. 
Be your quick wheels a moment still ; 
Take me and grind me as you will. 
I shall not struggle or resist ; 
Do as you list. 


I could lie there a hundred years 

(I think 1 could), 
And let the cog’s slow, cruel spears 
Revolve and rend, and feel no fears, 
So only at the end I stood 

Made young and good. 


A child at heart, a wearied child, 
Though worn and gray ! 
Oh! thought of rapture, deep and wild, 
To smile as fearless once I smiled. 
To join the race alert and gay, 
Renew my day. 


All would be different, better. I, 
By time made wise, 
Should mark the pitfalls to defy, 
Should curb my passions and deny, 
Sh ould front temptation’s bright disguise 
With eagle eyes. 


Eagerly, patiently I wait. 
Ob! magic mill, 
Take me and grind me, soon or late. 
What better hap, what gladder fate? 
I will not murmur though you kill, 
But bear your will. 


The goddess smiles ; with cold disdain 
She shakes her head. 
“ Beek elsewhere help. My wheels are vain; 
Unalterable every stain. ~ 
The past is past, and dead is dead.”’ 
Thus Freya said. 
Newrosr, R. I. 





MADAM ESSIPOFF’S FEATHERS. 
BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 


‘*Do look, Clarice!” whispered Tinsie 
Perrin, as Madam Essipoff, in her flounces 
and feathers, swept past her up the aisle. 
Clarice looked, but was still. 

‘‘TDid you ever, ever see the like?” whis- 
pered Tinsie. ‘‘And how she walks!” 
Tinsie took a step or two along the pew, 
with her head tossed back and her short 
frock held out as an imaginary train. 

‘* Pray don’t,” remonstrated Clarice. ‘‘It 
is the church we are in.” And Tinsie 
dropped suddenly to her seatin the pew 
and glanced quietly around. 

** Nobody saw,” she said. 
help it; she looked so grand.” 

‘‘God saw. This is his house, you know. 
We only came to pray and to give thanks.’ 

‘Dear! 1 never thought of that. To 
give thanks?” 

“To give thanks to God. He has kept 
us all the yearand given us so many things.” 

‘‘He has not given me much. I never 
thought about thanking. I only came be- 
cause you did.” And Tinsie tossed her 
blousey hair out of her eyes. 

‘Ob! you make a great mistake,” whis- 
pered Clarice, distressed. ‘‘ You have a 
greatdeal. Weall have. We have a place 
to live in, things to eat, and clothes.” 

“Dear! I never thought.” 

‘“‘There are many things; too many to 
count up.” 

“IT could count mine.” 

‘‘Mamma says none of us can. He is 
blessing us always; every minute sending 
us mercies.” 

**See, Clarice! See the ribbons! See 
how the feathers bob up and down!” Tin- 
sie was standing on her tip-toe and whisper- 
ing rather loud. 

‘Don’t, please don’t,” pleaded Clarice. 
“The prayers will soon begin.” 

«Three, four feathera, Clarice! I expect 
that was what she came for.” 

‘For what?” Clarice repented the ques- 
tion and was moving away. 

“Why, to thank. I think it might take 
her near about all day.” 

‘* It would take you and me all day if we 
thanked for everything.” 

‘‘Dear! How you talk!” and Tinsie sat 
down, with abit of asneeronher face. ‘I 
should like te know a speck of a thing I 
have; or you either, Clarice.” 

‘I will tell you some other time,” and 
Clarice edged away. 

‘But I want to know. 


**I could not 


Come, now,” 
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‘You don’t know your- 


**God hears,” suggested Clarice, reprov- 
ingly. 

“I forgot; but say, Clarice, she must be 
very thankful,” pointing to Madam Essipoff. 

“I hope we all are.” 

‘Iam not. Nobodyis who has not got 
anything.” 

‘* You have a mother.” 

**Dear me, yes. Most everybody has.” 

‘* Little Daisy Dinsmore has not, and 
they say the woman who has her is not 
kind.” 

“I know. Well, what else have I?” 

** You have three rooms at the lodge, nice 
and tight. Some don’t know where to 
sleep.” 

‘*Great things those rooms! Well?” 

“« And you have things to eat.” 

‘“‘Dear me! Yes, of course; but Mother 
says there is not much jam this year. I 
like jam. I’d say thanks if there was more 
jam.” 

“ Tinsie, you will not see your mercies.” 

‘I can’t; there are none. What are you 
crying for, Clarice?” 

‘‘God is good, and he hears you, every 
word.” 

“Well, if I ever! I cannot help liking 
jam.” . 

“But you will not thank for what you 
have.” 

“I never thought about it before. It is 
not much to have three rooms and a mother, 
when most everybody has. I have not got 
anything else.” 

‘‘Clothes,” suggested Clarice; ‘‘ and 
you are able to run around, while some are 
sick or blind.” 

‘*Well, I never! Who would have 
thought of that; but say, Clarice, are you 
going to thank for that frock?” 

Clarice flushed up a little as she glanced 
down at the patched apology for a frock; 
but the next minute she was whispering to 
Tinsie: ‘‘ Mother says, if we always remem- 
ber who gives us the things we wear, and 
that He gives what he knows is best, that 
we will be content with what we have and 
always be thankful even for the shabby 
ones.” 

‘*And your hood,” said Tinsie, ‘‘ and 
that dreadful old shaw]?” . 

Clarice struggled with the tears, which 
very nearly came. 

“I’m about sure I would never say 
thanks for them. I am not going to say for 
mine, mean old things; and the frock is 
only gingham.” 

“‘T'll never bring you again!” remon- 
strated Clarice. 

‘‘Dear! I do not see why. I am only 
speaking about having mean clothes.” 

‘*He is so good to give you any, and you 
talk of what He gives you in this way!” 

“Do see her feathers bob about! Say, 
Clarice, wouldn’t you like a hat just like 
that?” 

But Clarice was struggling to be patient 
and to be content. Tinsie had raised un. 
comfortable thoughts in her usually con- 
tented mind, and she was trying to pul 
them away. How she longed for the serv: 
ice to begin, for the thanks to be said, fo1 
Tinsie Perrin to be still! How she almost 
coveted, in her inner heart, the fine things 
of Madam Essipoff! But, while she was 
thinking, a little sad-faced child stepped 
softly into Madam Essipoff’s pew and was 
sitting down cautiously on the seat, when 
the lady turned about. Sucha face! Such 
an expression of scorn! Such an angry 
whisper! Clarice and Tinsie heard and 
saw it all, and saw the frightened little 
creature steal away toward the church- 
door. 

“* See her face!” whispered Clarice. ‘‘ See 
her eyes! Her fine things have spoiled her 
face and her heart.” 

Tinsie did not understand, but wore a 
look of thoughtful astonishment. 

‘Her fine things have made her heart 
proud, and that has taken the kindness out 
of her face. Mother has many times said 
that fine things were apt to spoil the face 
and the heart.” 

“Dear!” was all that Tinsie could say, as 
she dropped again to her seat in the pew. 

““I-was just feeling badly about my 
clothes,” said Clarice; “‘and it hurt my 
heart when I was thinking such thoughts 
instead of being nothing but thankful.” 

Tinsie smoothed out the wrinkles of hes 
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gingham, as though it was silk, and glanced FOUR DIAMONDS. 














from Madam Essipoff to it and back again. 8 A 
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1. My dear Josie, how can you annoy Austin 
iol PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
2. I never knew any one who thought so > 
’ S 
much of self in every way as that boy. JEN? INGS SANITARY 
3. Is thisa famous stew? Eh? Like Del- 


monico’s, I suppose you think. 
4. How should you like to see the raven that 
Poe talked to over his door? SINKS URIt 

5. That smart fellow will outwit you, for he 
is a rare poser in difficult questions. 

6. Ishould be very much afraid to take a 
step, hod in hand, on that high ladder. 

7. In common conversation, what curious 
words we use, without regard to elegance. 

8. They say that our good works are written PETERS. & CALHOUN C0, 
jn the Book of Life in letters of gold. 

9. What weather we have had this March! Manufacturers and Importers 
We have had the wind at a fearful speed. 

10. We must always be firm when acting 


f d ; ° 
“I. 1 a aur wane at my Chinese FINE SADDLERY AND HARNESS 


friend’s house; but was given a medley of 
such good things to eat that my appetite was AT MODERATE PRICES, 
not tempted. 


12. My race-horse is a wonderful animal, for 691 Broadway, New York. 
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Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Brick Set. 


Contains important improvements found in ne 4 
other. Is permanently gas-tight. Has no over- a 
heated radiating surfaces. Is economical and } 
powerful, simple and durable. The material and 
workmanship are the same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 
trade. Send for descriptive circular and prices. 
Also a full line of Brick Set and Portable 

Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 


Estimates furnished upon application. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y.3 
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it wins every time. 5 Why \ 
7 WANNA . 
Ist: cross-word, a cordial ; 2, fairy-like ; 3, a 1789 f 188{ ee, ANI 56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
musical composer ; 4, a poet; 5, rest ; 6, worn , . : Providence, R. I. 











by Jewish priests: 7, weapons of warfare ; 8,a 
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small boy; 9, truths admitted ; 10, to establish; Francis Bacon $ Piano Factory. R V MERRIAM Ni Cll ORGANS 3: Dawe et BEATTY Washington, N.J. 
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11, title ; 12, a pair. SUCCESSOR TO 
The initials : a prominent personage. Finals: 


the country with which his name is connected. BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 577 . Broadwa N Y 
MoTHER D. | 1473.and 1475 BROADWAY, near42nd5t., Ys 
ew York. 














nae J N LERS IN 
THE BISHOP OF OXFORD'S PUZZLE. Reliable agencies desired in localities where none DITSRACCCEEES AUD BEAGLES § 


I have a trunk with two lids, two caps, two | Dow exist. _ Catalogues by mailonapplication. 
musical instruments, two established meas- STATEN ISLAND ij time on the diseases of the 
ures, and a great number of articles a carpen- ° IVER, BOWELS & KIDNEYS. 


ter cannot dispense with. Then I have al- Fancy Dyeing Establishment. This combined action gives it wonderfi e 


ways about me a couple of good fish and a Office, 5 and? John St., N. ¥. power to cure ali diseases 
great number of smaller ones, two lofty trees, MIRRORS, 
BRANCH § 4S citon ot ager 2 h Btn N.Y. 


fine ‘flowers, andthe fruit of an indigenous ulten 








5 la elt hia. . . . 
plant ; two playful animals, and a number of OFFICES | 10 Ww. ag yn ailianore. OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
smaller and less tame breed; also fine stag, Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. Also Extensive Importers of 
and a great number of whips without han- | o¢ the fay ph Sy 8 ae “SA ay 
ome $e aie opine: FRENCH AND GERMAN 
dles ; some weapons of warfare, a number of fe 4 de ents cleaned or d a 
weathercocks, and the steps of a hotel; the Curtains, wisd ow-Shades, T vers, Carpets, 


a 
House of Commons on the eve of a division ; i t  ~ a eae Lookin ~ Glass Plates 
i proved appliances, and having systematized anew t 


two students, and a number of Spanish grand- every department of our business, we can confidently 


ees to wait on them; a wooden box under amy y Lo best results and unusually prompt re- Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
two fine buildings, the product of a camphor Gouds received and returned by express or by mail. —_ exceptionally low. 
and caoutchou tree, and two beautiful phe- BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., ‘ on soar ‘ _ Why Suffer Semenensaesekdaghenk 





nomena ; a piece of money, an article used by Nos. Sand 7 John St., N. Y. y tormented with Piles, Constipation 


Titian, a kind of boat { hich ball: held, h y frightened over Glecstored Kidneys] 
por sadiae te Fone ay cabling ake, a ‘oa PRINTING PRESSES 


Why endure nervous or sick headaches3 
Why have sleepless nights? 
—= 75 cents to $175. Circulars 


pair of blades without handles, part of a car- Bpecimen Book of Type, 10 josey PWeastable Form, tn ti 
penter’s implement, a letter finished off with wae 40 kinds of cards, 10 cents. one package of which makes six quarts 





» bows, and secure fastenings for the whole. JOSEPH WATSON, trated, for tcann 
es ‘ 19 Murray Street, New York. > (aw itacts with equal efticte loncy vither form. e 
GET IT OF YO RUGG PRICE, $1.00. 


bol WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’s, 
A AC Will send BURLINGTO! 


HOOF 
OINTMENT pe TE RECOMMEND 


contains no To every woman tho is 
weak, nervous, and dis- 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in music, but not in song. 

My second in hither, but not in ** go long.” 

My third is in dancing, but not in waltz. 

My fourth’s not in cinnamon. You’ll find it 
in salts. 

My fifth is in muses, but is not in history 

My sixth’s not in ghosts. You find it in mys- 
tery. 








My seventh is in major, but not in lieutenant. CHEMICALS. couraged ; particule 7” 
Mv dletith is! as It will feet in fr those who have thin 
My eighth is in emblem and also in pennant. gTow new fee om 3 to 4 months. lips, cold hands and feet 


who are without 
strength or ambition. 
Theee Pills quiet the 
nerves, give strength 
to the ly. induce re- 
freshing sleep, improve 


My ninth is in ruin. And now. if vou’ve Tt se ey $4 + CT if they don't Keep “ ETA LLI C “SHIN GLES 


sought ’em American Lubricating oil Co., Cleveland, 0. make the most durable and ornamental roofs in the 


Aright, the letters you find before autumn. world. One-fourth the weight of slate, and will not 
Born Poet. CA W | ¢- E R break from any cause. Cannot blow off and are abso- 


utely tight. Send for descriptive circular and rz 











— _— Cured the qualit the blood 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH Bist. Home, X. nearly 1,009 cases witain the Ee and parify and brighten 

ears. Doctors, @ 

SIX-LETTER BLANKS.—1, shaves; 2, shines : Poor cured free. Crome oven sautgntense, ANQEO-AMERICAN BASHING 68. FOR THE Sementer thet TRON 
3, shocks; 4, shrugs; 5, shakes; 6, snarls: 7, cannery remmowed ; Wietaia end | diseases 22 ~outer St., New York. is the Great Tonic. 
speaks; 8, Ns ; : , ley's Asthma Specene and other Ww —— Piero s— apa aeioorans Carter's Inon Pu’ 

pea’ n 8, spells; 9, spends; 10, steals: ll, gircalar gt os ee. rite for uy aoe Mustrated 3 Pri Price List of are also valuable for 
sneers ; 12, smiles and sleeps ; 13, snorts; 14, | W.J. KINGSLEY, a. D. Ror Rome, N. Y. American Waltham W: men who are troubled 
stamps ; 15, shirks ; 16, shares; 17, shouts ; 18, Y's CARBOLIC SALVE. fine C and ots of over 108 — N i By . 
spurns ; 19, sports ; 20, stains; 21, spurts ; 22, ta Beets SALVE in the wi Org fon bY tend Watches Tt deseribes In metal boxesat 3 tis 
stares ; Fetter, Sent by Mail. A 

%3, stands ; 24, starts; 25, scalps ; 26, pores, 0 Carter MEDICINE Co., 











kinds of Skin Peeples. 
swoops ; 27, serves; 28, spouts. SALVE, os all others ‘Price, 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor vetlt be glad to recetve any 
practical hint», suggestions, or information that 
witli make this department more valuable to those 
Of our Subscrivers whu feel specialty interested. 





RURAL HOMES. 
ABOUT LAYING OUT GROUNDS. 





BY E, P. POWELL. 


A FEW general rules may be laid down witb- 
out encroaching on the work of the special 
gardener, employed to make each garden what 
its owner desires. 

1. As far as possible, avoid imitation. The 
plague of country homes is that improvement 
generally means the adoption of our neigh- 
bors’ fancies. One man is so situated that in 
a rustic swale he can enjoy a lovely fountain. 
His glen affords just the place for a quiet sum- 
mer retreat. A hammock, swinging under an 
English elm elose by, and the music of the 
drops among the pebbles are certainly very 
delightful. His neighbors, seeing it, are smit- 
ten with a fever for fountains. Not one of 
them has the requisite retreat or the proper 
supply of water; yet marble basins and naked 
urchins twisted in with swans appear in every 
direction. They spout when not frozen by 
winter nor dried up by summer, just when 
they are useless. A fountain is not nec- 
essarily an object of beauty; it is rare- 
ly euch in a front yard in the hot sun. 
The passion of imitation is specially disagree- 
able in the most common things. Two houses 
alike, or nearly so, spoil both. My neighborrobs 
me when he borrows my gables and dormer 
windows without my consent. I know several 
villages which are each built almost entirely 
after a single general pattern. The pattern 
would be very well forasingle house; but it 
wearles and plagues the eye when it becomes 
uniformity. One of my neighbors built a very 
useful picket-fence ten years ago. There are 
to-day not less than twenty-two similer fences 
inthe town. There can be no improvement 
without ideas, You must improve your mind 
before you will succeed with your grounds. 

2. A second genera) rule is to avoid what is 
technically called imitating Nature. This isin 
most cases wholly unnatural. Nature does not 
crowd all her notions into a lot of ten or twelve 
acres. Few places,as I have suggested, are 
adapted to a fountain. The same is true of 
rockeries and ferneries, and qwite frequently 
of pinetums. Neither does Nature confuse 
Asia, Africa, Europe, and America on a single 
lawn. Too much variety is unnatural. A fine 
spreading beech is always worth a dozen choice 
trees growing ata disadvantage. If more room 
is at command, a grove of maples is better than 
a score of foreign varieties, that give neither 
shade nor pleasure to the eye. 

3. We cannot be too careful in avoiding art. 
Stone dogs and spouting swans always need an 
apology. It would be bard to say why a bird 
should be represented as throwing a stream of 
water from its mouth. Nearly every fountain 
is a monstrosity. We may fairly rank with them 
a good deal of rustic work, especially rustic 
bridges over dug ways prepared to accom- 
modate a bridge, as well as rustic arbors con- 
structed to display skill or artifice. A foun- 
tain is generally pleasanter to be heard than 
seen, and should for the most part be confined 
toa pleasant grouping of native rocks, in which 
the pipes are concealed. No ornament should 
be ostentatiously displayed. If it be necessary 
to use stone or iron vases, let them be, at least, 
retired by shrubbery and vines. 

4. Avoid becoming a slave to certain so 
called laws of landscape gardening. For in- 
stance, there is no good reason why the useful 
may not be planted with the purely ornamental. 
Few trees are superior for avenues to the Buf- 
fum pear. Eoglish or Bigarrean cherries make 
exceedingly fine lawn trees. An occasional 
apple tree, loaded with flowers or with fruit, 
is more attractive than the rarest and fines; 
foreign trees. I have in mind a lawn neatly 
grouped with dwarf apples among sbrubbery, 
such as lilacs and syringas. The owner does 
not need to improve them out of the way. It 
is especially true that nut-bearing trees are 
among the best for lawns. The butternut and 


ehestnut are fond of elbow-room, but other- 
wise are none the worse for being useful. On 
a small lawn dwarf cherries are ideals of beau- 


ty. The ever-bearing mulberry, the persim- 
mon, and the wild plum are fine in groups. 
Curved or winding walks are not always 
more natural than straight ones. A cow-path 
is invariably the line of beauty. It has for its 
object to reach a definite point by the easiest 
approaches. Walks and roads are to get at 
objective points with readinass They should 
follow such lines as convenience dictates, 
which will in nearly all cases involve curves. 
5. Another general rule is to avoid too much 
planting. In a drive of one hour I can pass by 
aot less than two hundred rural homes, sub- 
urben to a fine inland city. Of these the 
grounds of not less than one hundred and 








seventy-five are overcrowded. This does not 
refer to the groves, which may be as closely 
planted as you please ; but to the yards and 
lawns. There is seldom any room for fine 
grass-plats. Trees encroach on each other, to 
prevent any perfect development. The object 
seems to have been to fill up with choice trees, 
without sufficient allowance for future growth, 
Evergreens have a happy faculty of fitting in 
without obtrusiveness; but when they en- 
croach at all they spoil and are spoiled. It fs 
a wretched remedy to cut them into solid 
cones. 

It is not less important to avoid the multipli- 
cation of flower-beds in every direction. The 
flower-garden should be a lawn by itself, 
although flowers should be used to some ex- 
tent to render the vegetable garden attractive. 
Above all, avoid the “ picayune”’ or childish 
appearance of much decoration. A fine yard 
of trees may be rendered unsightly by a pro- 
fuse scattering of ornamental] vases and flower- 
baskets. You will hardly be able to pass by 
ten improved homes without one, at Jeast, 
gives you the impression of a child’s. play- 
house. 

If I may venture on a few general rules in 
the other direction. they would be: 

1. Accept Nature largely as you find her, 
with few gradings 

2. Adapt your work to what Natare has 
already done in the way of groves and drives. 
Rural improvement is only an improvement of 
Nature. 

3. Mark well your finest objective points, and 
make them easily accessible. 

4. For variety, rely upon the knolls, gilens, 
swales, and rocky points, rather than upon 
what you can do in an artificial way. 

5 Cleanliness and harmony in groves, and 
back lawns and orchards, and about barns are 
more pleasing than an array of vases and re- 
flectors and settees in front. The whole farm 
or homestead should be included in the im- 
provement. The cow-lots are an essential part 
of the charm. The sheep-lote should be as de- 
lightful as the pictures of sheep by Rosa Bon- 
heur or Landseer, on your walls. The fdea is 
te establish a lovely home, and not a show 
place. It is distressing to pats by a heme got- 


ten up for exhibition. 
Curnton, N.Y. 





CUTTING SODS FOR LAWNS. 


lam avery good sod-layer and used to lay 
very large lawns—} to 3 acre. I cut the sods as 
follows: Take-a board 8 to 9 inches wide, 4, 5, 
or 6 feet long, and cut downward all around the 
board ; then turn the board over, and cut again 
alongside the edge of the board, and soon as 
many sods as needed. Then cut the turf with 
a sharp spade, all the same lengths. Begin on 
one end and roll together. Fight inches by 5 


"feet is about as much as a man can handle 


conveniently. Itisvery easy to load them on 
a wagon, cart, or barrow, and they can be 
quickly laid. After laying a good piece, 
sprinkle a little with a watering-pot, if the 
sods are dry ; then use the back of the spade 


to smooth them a little. If a very fine effect 
is wanted, throw a shovelful or two of good 
earth over each square yard, and smooth it 
with the back of a steel rake. 





NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, 1n advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25. 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it. friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 








BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA cures pain in Man and 
Beast. For use externally and internally. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

















“Where must.” 

8 d ‘Contes 2 how 7 have a a) health 

_ spend 586 rari SECOND ANNOA POR 
ENT ASSOCIA. 





= aring, A ft 
your bookseller. Sent postpaid by 
THE SANITARY ENGINEER, 
140 William Street, New York. 
“This Report is full of useful things to every one 
who lives in the country.” —Agricultu 
“You have decidedly to look to your ‘wells.”—Col. 


Waring. 

SLOAT & SPERRY, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BERRIES, Pasoums, ——-, AND Fruits, Pov.rerr, 


HINGTO G08, BUTTER, ETc. 
288 WASHIN ay! OF een dA Os oad 
We guarantee 


CAVED =e 


Yeouse anew Cy 
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marketed in season of 1980. I plant and 


Meee 


i 
fom se pa Plante Vines. or Trost, san 
ve mone 
a a co LIne.’ Mocrestews, N. J. 


E P. RO! SUPPLIES win choice 


off wr of p — \ 1 hear i merit — 
mececs wit! ma re ptive Ca 
pt free. Address E.P.Rog, “ae udson, N.Y 


NEW. LANTS!. 


Roses, Geraniums, Pe 
SM ad pee teno Me Hist for for the trade. any 
we L. ‘Sm ‘TH, Aurera, Ili. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, FRUITS, 


AND 
GARDEN SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS 
FOR natant HOMES. 
Vesnettn 5a PREMIUMS given away!! Illustrated 
Catalogue rite forit. Address 


on Fiat R. si, PIERSON, 7 Tarrytown, N. ¥. 
Mention this 


FOREST TREES. 
ee 


Bod: FonOe 


R. DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, IIl. 
HAS ST00D YEARS OF FIELD TESTS. 
BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARPHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 


Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 

















BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, | 


20 Seuth Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 








This wire contains six times a per 
Clone againer small ss egainet lore ssimele. it will 
net slip t and ts the wire 
that is 
adds ts 
is 
other, ie am 





pret 
ing the celebrated 
one FerAl hardware man for 





THE GHAnPION 


WIND-MILL POWER. 
The Best in the World. 
| is pesteatiy self. Sepieting 
an 





i 
 ---_pemmamaaal regarding the Mill 
ree. 
POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 


NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 


I offer this as Be simplest: 
choapect, and best 
the market. 


less than 3 cts. per day for 
ditt stat alae 38 
Sots 


lars on ap Full par Senin tuaee. 2. J. 


LANDS 0 HOMES 2 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well-watered timber and 
prairie lands along the line of the St Louis and San 
Francisco Rallway for sale at from $2.50 to $8.00 
on 7 you time. Excellent for stock 


Se ae ; ot win, venient markets, su. 
iow 5 
ees ~any om taxee, bealthtul Lowe t af 
w Send Peo and an to 
W. H. COFFIN, Land Commissi 
Temple Building, St. Louis: Mo. 

















For .Wew Terms for 1881 


see page 23. 












HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE 


Will be Mailed Free to all who apply by 
er... Grounds in 


(covering 3 acres in Jt » are 
the largest in America, 


PETER HENDERSON & Cv. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


THE BLOOMINGDALE NURSERIES, 


WORCESTER, MASS., 


JAMES DRAPER, Prop'r. 











TWELVE YEARS ESTABLISHED. 

Long enough to test the value of varieties of Nurs- 
ery Stock suited to this locality and climate, to 
prove the reliability of the Trees we have furnished, 
and to establish a reputation for fair and honorable 
dealing. 

TEN ACRES IN NURSERY, 

which enables us to keep an extensive assortment of 
the best varieties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and 
to furnish well-grown, fine-rooted stock, fresh from 
the soil, that is sure to thrive better than stock 
brought from a distance. 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 

Our customers cau rely upon getting just what they 
order, and nothing else, and at less prices than are 
charged by those who adopt this very expensive and 
unsatisfactory method of selling Nursery Stock. The 
names of 

HUNDREDS OF OUR PATRONS 

can be furnished, to show the satisfaction the pro- 
ducts of this establishment have given during the 
past twelve years and the satisfactory manner in 
which our business has been conducted. 

Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List for 1881 
mailed free to any address. 


JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., 


BROCKPORT, N. ¥. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


MOWERS, REAPERS, AND COM- 
BINED MACHINES. 


Braxcr OFFices: 


3% - Washington Surcet Chicago; 
‘S Summit Street, 0% 
7 and 2 Chiswell Street. London, Eng. 





CREENHOUSE AND BEDDING 


PLANTS BY MAIL. 


i Choice Varieties, labeled. ~--for $} r+ 4 

abeled, - 00 

Our labeled Plants are we and well head end 

are packed by an improved method. Those not 

inbeled are equally good Plants, but are packed ip 
usual manner, requiring less postage. 


SAMPLE PLANT 


of either COLEUS, FUCHSIA, or GERANIUM, gecked 
by our new method and mailed, postpaid, to any 
address, on receipt of 10 cents. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free to All. 


L. 8. HALLOCK, Orange, N. J. 


TREES, TREES. 


Ma) is, Without doubt, one of the best 
by tes for te a and Parks. We have 





“Wh “—- Catalogue and 
Trees. Also our Illus- 
trated ay yoy: of Fruit — Orna- 


GOULD BROS., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT. 


These Paints are especially adapted to withstand 
the effects of sea-air without cracking or peeling. 


Metallic Paint for Bricks 
and Barns 


are not on Sample Cards, but will be furnished on 
application. The colors of all Paints are beautiful 
and are warranted not to fade. 

For Sample Color Cards of thirty different shades 
and tints, also price-list per gallon, furnished on 





on. ‘ 
The paints can be bought at your hardware or drug 
stores, or address 


New Jersey Enamel Paint Works, 


RARITAN, N. J. 








April 7, 1881.] 
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THE MEADOW KING MOWER. 


No side-draft ; no w it on the horses’ necks. The 
one. strongest, and most durable. It grea’ 
y in It has heey tood ye | 5 


ng demand. a test of 
years. It retains the confidence of those ois it. t 


8 placed on the market Mt strictly on its merits. 


THE GREGG SULKY RAKE 


SELF-DUMPING. 


Fj ‘a 

Lego ==} 

=> 

atl AC uit: Fae 44 s . ae 
ents Fe 


Can be operated by the foot alone, leaving bot 
hands free for driving. A boy or ee can control it 
easily. This Rake is stand in weer particular, 
strong and durable, best of matertal. ‘inished ina 
workmanlike manner. 


The Meadow King Hand- -Dumping 
Sulky Rake. 


ow in its plan. It has no 


IT NEVER BINDS IN DUMPING. 


We also mannfacture the 
RE URE AWN A we 
SUNG AMERICA S EAWNMOWEE 
For Pree and catalogues send to the manu- 
facturers, 


GREGG & CO., Trumansburg, N. Y. 





alogue contains 

all thé most popular 

Plants and Bulbsin cu!- 

tivation at low prices We 

also offer about 100 novelties 

A for first time this Spring. Our 
<AyW Y collection of bulbous plants is f- 
nest in the country. Our Gerani- 

ums, Roses,Carnations, Iris &c. are 
unsu . Estimates given for 
large quantities of plantsand bulbs. 
V. B. Hallock, Scn & Thorpe, Queens, N. Y. 


& CONARD CO‘’S 


B PAUTIFULEY ER BLOOMING | 





SPECIAL 


The ont 
BUSIN 8 OF Or mong, SOC ARE Rovers 


Salee vm 
Se elena 


THE DINCEE 4 & CONARD co. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


aunt MOWER 





Cuts @ sixefeet swathe easier than a Side-cut 
Mower cuts four feet, and leaves the cut grass 
Standing, light and loose, curing in half the time 
required after other mowers. Send for Circular. 


EUREKA MOWER CO., 
Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa. 
rresd 





magice and 
2 Fertiliz- 
en 





MICHIGAN CARBON WORES, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
HOMESTEAD COTTON, CORN, AND WHEAT CROWER, 
HOMESTEAD TCBACCO CROWER, 
made from pure acid Blood Meat, Bone Black, and Potash, 


HOMESTEAD RAW BONE MEAL. 


Our works are the most somes ete and extensive in the country, ~~) nae yo are appliance to 
us to furnish Stan: Fertilizers at the Lowest ice. Our 5 ae ae ‘and in roved construc- 
tion, and our goods are made under the guidance of an le chemist, who 4 every 3~y before being 


ane on the market.’ 

8 man peusrers of Animal Charcoal, we have at our hands the most ad. yolnable material used in making 
fertilisese vie’ ne Black Dust. This fertilizing substance contains per cent. of phosphate of 4 
agatast fifty-five r cent, contained in raw bones; and its well- wn hy value commands so ice in 

European markets that but very few manufacturers of fertilizers in this co’ t-4 
Mg og costs us more to manufacture than if pre repared of the n 


Homes' 
shall conti 





REeprForp, Micn, June 13th, 1880. 
MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, DETRorr, Mics. 
1 disa ett ih of Wheat which was grown o 
Each t from a space of ground five feet square, and put in with . 
‘hoe fertilizer drill and seven inches . This is showing a less difference 
n the field will average. This was the third crop of wheat grown on the same 
ground. the goal be being sand and clay loam. Each had the same chance, with one 
exception—th t had at at the rate of two hundred pounds to the acre of Home- 
stead Superphospha 


tes. 
heat was cut the 1ith day -< June, 1880, and weighed at the time of 
pounds and 3 pounds respectively. 


I hereby cost, 
knowledge and 


Sworn to nt subscribed before me, this Se of A 
ANSEL B. PIERCE, as Punic, \ Wayne Co., Mich. 


This wheat was examined, cut, and 2 oly pay! us on the JAMES API June, 1880. 


ALFRED HARRIS, 
ANSEL B, APIERCE. 


August 7th, 1879. 





farm. 


that the above et is correct, nica the best of my 
ef. HOUK. 


MepiIna, ORLEANS Co., N. Y., 
MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS : = 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find a photograph of some barley. This barley 
was grown on A. H. Poler's farm, four miles south of Medina, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

I made a frame four feet square and set it in the standing grain on the dayof 
its being cut. I then cut and gathered all that stood within the frame of each, 
where there was phosphate and where there was no phosphate. I let it lay in 

the sun one day to cure, y them weighed each bundle as you see it on the photo- 
graph. 

The phosphate was put down with the seed with a fertilizing drill, the teeth 
being six inches apart. These bundles were cut side by side, only six inches 
apart. The one on the left of the photograph had no phosphate, and weighed 
twelve ounces. The one on the right had one hundred and forty pounds of the 
Homestead Superphosphate to the acre, and weighed two pounds and fourteen 
ounces to the four feet square. This is correct. 


A. H. Lk fl also experimented on corn, potatoes, and winter wheat, with as 

U Bae m each as on his barley. Of course, he has not harvested his corn ; 

it stands cinteon inches higher than the rest of the corn and earing one- 
Yours, respectfully, GEO. W. POLER. 


ACTUAL RESULT aT OUR SEED-FARM ON LETTU 24 SEED. 
Gymmentens poatascs., 116 Ibs. of lettuce seed, at $1.25.................4. ae 00 
re none was 560 Ibs. of Homestead, at ‘fie per ton 1 20 
Actual fit per acre 133 80 80 
‘ ool D. M. FERRY & CO. 
** Send for circulars, giving full reports of results and all particulars in regard to use, 


2 In BF a where we have no anthorized agent we will send sample barrels of 200 Ibs. 
‘Homestead Superphosphate on receipt of $4; Cetton, Corn, and Wheat Grower, 85; 
Homestead Tobacco Grower, %6. 


ODORLESS FLORALIS. 
Prepared Expressly for Lawns, Flower Gardens, Pot and House Plants. 
DIRECTIONS.—Use three tablespoonfuls of the manure to a gallon of water. Steep cok. hours before 


using, and keep well stirred while betng 8p epplied. Do not apply oftener than once in two wee! 
PRiCEs: Box containing 1 


4 
Sent anywhere a the United States be by express or freight, on receipt of cash orders. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH | 
ubber Paint. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautifal Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Economical. Any Shade. 


“N.B.""—As there are imitations now on the market, that above ‘TRADE 
MARK” is on each package, and thereby get the “GENUINE 1 RUBBER PAINT.’ 


FACTORIES AT + 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


THE FR ENTR ESS STEEL 


BARB WIRE. 


Patented Dec. 14th, 1875. Reissued May 24, 1877. 


“ 


tected under all the bot- 
barb wire. 


Licensed and pro 
tom patents on 


Ww. 
The most popular Barb Fence Wire now offered in market, at prices 
which cannot be undersold. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
8T. LOUIS WIRE FENCE COMPANY, | THE FRENTRESS BARB WIRE FENCE 00., 
814 and 816 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. East Dubuque, Illinois. 


t2@™ Send for Price-lists and Circulars. 4% 
Mention this paper. ‘ 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Tron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Gasttteel Shovels 


Forks, Hoes, 
Gardin Rakes, Mowers, Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements. Also 
IRON”N BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUvUSS8). 


Send for Circulars. MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. . + 
BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE PEANE? a} A Go Ds. 
Let all totes = S 
yoo s 





w 
appaen to save | ene -_— 


. a CO., 2991 229 Market Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
sumption down to the sl test tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over sjx hundred cases under my 
own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 

eeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 

. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 

their worst spasms. I want you to know what it will 
do, because it is unlike any Other cough medicine in 
the world. It never upsets the stomach. It is a Weed 
of our own land, not used in any other medicine. I 
have carefully watched its effects on all ages from 
intone ey to to old age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


KEMP’S 
MANURE-SPREADER, PULVERIZER, 
AND CART COMBINED. 


Will spread evenly all kinds of manure found on 
the farm, from the coarsest to the finest, including 
lime, ashes, muck, marl, cotton seed, and ‘other like 
tertilizers, ‘ in any desired quantity per acre, wet or 
dry, w ithout manual labor, in one-tenth the time done 
by hand and in a manner ‘that no intelligent farmer 
will doubt the fact that he must realize 25 to 40 per 
cent. more benefit than pitching it out the ordinary 
a, — way. Hence, the chief merits lie in 
— 7 work. Agents Wanted. Send for 

oo by the KEMP & BURPEE Manufac- 
turing Co., owners and manufacturers for the eited 


States, except New England, and for the N. E 
ardson Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass. 


KEMP & BURPEE M’F’G 00., 


Syracuse, N. ¥- 














. you CAN BUY THE BLATCHLEY 


PUMP 


Ualinefior with Copper, Porcelain,or Iron 
Linings. Each one stenc lied with my name as 
manufecturer is warranted in material and con- 
struction. For sale by the best houses in the 
trade. If you do not know where to get this 
pump, write to me as below, and I will send 
name of agent nearest you, who will supply you 
at my lowest prices. 


CHAS, G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
308 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VIBRATOR HARROW. 





Best Harrow made. Cuts every inch of ground and 
adapted to all kinds of soil. Peculiar shape of tooth 
makes it easy of draft and leaves the ground light 
and mellow. Relieves itself of all obstructions. 
=e very compact for shipment. Write for cir- 
culars 

PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND-MILL CO.,, 

Mention this pap er. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WIARD’S PATENT MALLEABLE IRON 
a BEAM CHILLED PLOWS. 

ST f le 

THE BES for hard an — 7 ~ heen 

TH 'T for loose and sticky pound. 

TH EST aaj ustment for 2 or 

JR MAL LE IRON naEAM ie is Mae 

t and most cusente in =e won. We want 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Rone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 159 Feone Street, 


, Newar' 
a invited to send fog 





ones = Dealers 





82 


Disont a 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
The Highest Staudard of Excellence 
alined and Maintained. 
Quteneed | by all the Prominent Aqgete, Mae 
sicians, and Critics for Tone, + 
and Superior Werkmanshi 
Factory and Wareroonm, 1560 Third Ave., =f 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No connection with any other house of a 
atmilar name. 











A NEW AND 
DELIGHTFUL ARTICLE OF FOOD. 
READY FOR THE TABLE. 

For Sale by all Grocers in the United States and 


England. 
We have just received a supply of the above artiele. 
H.K. & F.B. THURBER & CO., 
_REW YORK. 









: . 
WAST Tr On. 
yt 





TOREKEEPER 
UibEnY é 


SEWIN 
ILK :.:40¢, per oz. 


E a 
Fe: phlet giving Rules arid Designs for 
knitting Sil Stockin ittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re 
ceived as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
160 Broadway, N. Y.: 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 


BARTENS & RIGE, 
Finé Diamonds, Watches, 


AND ARTISTIC JEWELRY. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated NICOLE 
NIELSEN & CO. (London) Fine Time- 
keepers and all the different grades of 
Sporting and complicated Watches. 





20 JOHN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


(UP STAIRS), 





The Only Suitable Ware 
FOR KITCHEN AND HOUSEROLD USE. 


_FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. _ 
Best in the 
YW LAAN 


wie : 


World for 
\Hand or 


Machine 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Cures all Irritative Diseases of the 


Kidneys and Bladder. 


By ite mild and strengthening action it 
purifies the bleed better than purgatives. » 














F, CROSBY, 666 Sith Ave, WM. Y 





Landaus, Landaule 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
oupes, etc., etc. 


te” Fitted wigh Miike omg In Supepvos Spring 


ALL WORK STRICTLY viR@Rct. Ass, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. a 


H. KILLAM & CO., | New ‘Haven, Ct Conn. 


PIERCE’S PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS, 


READY FOR USE. 


Are Strictly Pure Linseed Oil Paints, 


Old-fashioned and Reliable. 


Guaranteed to contain no Water or Benszine. If your dealer dora not keep them, send to us 
direct for Sample Cards before Painting. 26 different Tints. Inside and outside White. 
F. 0. PIERCE & CO., 169 and 170 Fulton St., New York, 


ESTERBROOK’S *rens. 
re 


aORKs 








* joun Stay, 
Camden, N. J. New York. 
___ THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


PAIBT YOUR HOOSES WITH HATIOMAL Prop 


Mixed ready for immediate use and can be a pplied ote on (Nathan Hart, State 
Treasurer ( ounections A ultural hea > in ‘all my experience of 
over 20 years, I find th tonal Mixed eciaton the best. It covers better and outlasts 
the best lead and oil paints.” ) Sample C showing handsome shades, and a rule 
for estimating the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 




















“ALL COLORS 
READY 


FOR USE. 





H. G. NEWTON, 


Sole Manufacturer, 








197 PEARL wireneeeit NEW YORK. 


PARK & TILFORD 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, N 


have sold S. DAVIS, JR.’S Diamend Ham, 
for more than 25 years. 


RUGS |AA.VANTINESCO., 


827 and 829 Broadway, 














GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
NEAT, CHEAP. DURABLE. 








AND 


For enclosing tec Yards, Rabbit Hutches, and New York, 
vubing LY |, #- Pt mei | i Garden and Ornamental have received a finé lot of 

‘encing, and training flo 

Send ‘tor prices. ers oF letters of inquiry will CARPETS, Oriental Rugs and Carpets, im- 


receive prowpt attention. Address 
BROCKNER, EVANS & €CO., 
Manufacturers of Portable Poultry Houses, Steel Wire 


Bale Ties, Wire Work, ete Importers of Galvan- 
ized Wire Nettin: 


_Dorted for this Spring’s trade. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


nent, practical road ve- 


A perma: 
Baste, with which a person can ride 
hree 


and Shee pencing. and Dealers 
in Patent Steel Barb Fence Wire one. The ex y, ope —_ 
New York Office, 22 Weee Street. health and strength. Send 3-cent 
St. Louis Office, 819 and 823 Nort stamp Sor 36 pees Catalogue, with 
. miele diiatiansapenuipeanense information 


THE POPE M'F'G Co., 
93 Summer Street. Boston. Mass- 








BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL — 
Saco Copper +~ Tin for Chur. 
A —, arms,ete. FULL 





WARE. 
VANDUZEN & TIT, Cincinnsti, 0. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL. FOUNDRY. 








EXCEPTIONAL 
Reduced Price-list sent free. 
attended to. 


LY LOW PRICES. 


ail Orders promptly 








Sewing. 





N. E. MONTROSS, ranted satstacto 1826. Bells for ail purposes. War- 
1880 BROADWAY. NEAR S7ra STREET. MENEELY & €0., West Troy, N.Y. 











CLEOPATRA. 


OS onl 2 


STERLING SILVER WARE. 





Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


WARRANTED i 


Butter - Knives, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


oo FINE. 
Sugar-Shelis, etc., etc. 


R. WALLACE *# Sons ee Se CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


=e 


SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AMD CRITICS PREFER THB 








» and Cpatgn 
St., Brostisn 





ari i “DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, NY. City. 


Orders boxed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. 1% or P.-O. Money Order. 


GF. &C.E BROWN & 60, 


Artistic Wall Papers, 
WINDOW SHADES, Etc. 


321 Canal Street, 
-Vew York. 


Samples of Wall Paper sent to 
parties residing out of town. 


BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL, 


THE VENDOME. 


Commonwealth Avenue, corner of 
Dartmouth St., Boston, U. 8. A. 


NOW OPEN TO THE TRAVELING PUBLIO. 


J. x hes opened 1 Sonmerty yw wf A The Bruns- 
wic ,17 The me, one most pala- 
tial hotels world. 








+ h 





An y printed history and 
description of tae —— aly the famous Back 
Bay District, in which it is situated, will be sent free 
on application to 


J. W. WOLCOTT. 
The Vendome, Bosten._ 


(Write for acorns: — this publicatipn.) 


=| AUTOMATIC 


or **NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 
—— Ff as all essential respects from every other 








a carotal of health and appreciating 
the best will now have no other 
7 tes and or 
noe solicited. 


 WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE 


Best in the Market. 


Seld Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 


Geneva, Kane Co., [t1. 
Graham & Haines, 

arers Agents, 
118 Chambers St. N. _ 


ANVALID KECL! winG 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


















Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 




















‘Tux [eDerexpert’’ Panes, Nos. 21 17d 33 Ross Strazer. 





[April 7, re 


4 








